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EDITORS’ INTRODUCTION 


BY 
Tue Rr. Hon. THe EArt or LONSDALE, K.G., G.C.V.O., D.L. 


HE Editors’ first wish is to express their gratitude for being 

allowed to associate with the Library the name of an acknow- 
ledged leader of British Sport in the highest and best meaning of 
the word. 

It is now a long time since a Library of volumes on Sport and 
Games was first put before the public. During these many vears 
great changes have taken place, in men and in methods; how 
numerous and how great those changes have been, it needs no 
more than a glance at the text and illustrations of the older existing 
volumes to discover. The traditions, the customs, the guiding 
principles of the great sports and games doubtless remain; but as 
the years go on new discoveries are made, new developments 
follow, new methods are found to be successful. In the process of 
time these demand notice and explanation. 
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It would not be difficult to give examples of many such changes, 
A few may suflice. To take the sport of shooting first, even some 
awenty vears ago almost nothing was known of the nature and 


causes of what was vacucly called “disease” in grouse. The know- 
ledge which research and examination have given us of these 
to-day has profoundly affected methods of moor management. 


‘nin regard to fishing, it is only of recent years that we have 
ben dble ee together the life history of the salmon by means 
of the reading of scales; we have learned much of the powers of 
vision of fish; and there have been many improvements in the 
manufacture of rods and tackle. To come to games. In cricket 
there have been alterations in the rules, fields are placed difler- 
ently, modes of batting and of bowling are not what they used to 
be; in golf, changes in the standards of clubs and of the ball have 
in turn altered standards of play; and the lawn-tennis of modern 
Wimbledon is a different game from that of a past generation. 

It is believed, therefore, that the Lonsdale Library should fill a 
ap. Its aim is to help and to instruct. It is intended in the first 
place for the beginner who wishes to learn all that the written 
word can teach him of his chosen subject, and to obtain authori- 
tative advice on gear and in practice. But it is also hoped that the 
more experienced sportsman may find matter of interest in the 
pages of the Library, either in the bringing together of newly dis- 
covered facts or new suggestions for study, or in the comparison 
of other sportsmen’s or players’ opinions with his own. No pains 
have been spared to make the text and the illustrations as full and 
representative as possible, and if the various volumes succeed in 
their double appeal to the tyro and to the expert, the Library will 
have fulfilled the purpose of its Editors, which is, to make it 


complete. 
VreDQate 
nn 


PREFACE 


LTHOUGH the authors of this book need no introduction 

to any polo player, it is perhaps as well, for the benefit of 
beginncrs at the game, to give a brief résumé of the experience and 
achievements which qualify them so highly. Here, too, it should 
be noted that where opinions are, in a few cases, conflicting, each 
writer has been given his head to express the results of his own 
experience. Any attempt to obtain a tame uniformity would, it 
was felt, have been not only inadvisable, but not so instructive. 

As many people are aware, ““Marco”’ is the pseudonym of Com- 
mander Lord Louis Mountbatten, R.N.; it is under this name that 
he has already given us his classic .1n Introduction to Polo. I have 
to thank the Royal Naval Polo Association for permission to use 
certain diagrams and materials in his chapter on Striking. These 
diagrams are so good that I was glad that Lord Louis Mount- 
batten was able to persuade them to allow us to use them in this 
book. I have also to thank the R.N.P.A. for permitting the repro- 
duction of their umpire’s card. 

Lord Louis Mountbatten is also to be congratulated on his most 
original double photographs of strokes. They were produced in 
Malta under conditions of the greatest difficulty a are, in my 
Opinion, a very real contribution towards the proper teaching of 
polo strokes. 

Ponics have, for the most part, been given into the good hands 
of Major-General Geoffrey Brooke, probably to-day the highest 
authority on horses and horsemanship, and in addition one more 
a usually gifted in setting down his knowledge in black and 
white. 

The tactical aspect of the game has very largely been dealt with 
by Brig.-General R. L. Ricketts. Here, again, we have been 
fortunate; throughout his clear and forceful chapters runs a wealth 
of polo wisdom, in the light of which we find many of the secrets 
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of the great successes of his never-to-be-forgotten Alwar Team. 
His analysis of the tactics of the game is of exceptional importance, 
and has, I believe, never been approached with such insight and 
thoroughness. 

Brigadicr G. de la P. Beresford has made the history of polo his 
special province, and the results of his researches are most fas- 
cinating. 

Lieut.-Coloncel J. R. C. Gannon, well known as the manager of 
Hurlingham, contributes a chapter which is not only of the 
greatest interest to players, but will be invaluable to all who have 
the care and management of polo grounds. 

Mr. Peter Vischer is the leading writer on polo in the United 
States: his chapter gives us a verv clear insight into American 
conditions, from which we can draw much food for thought. 

It mav seem invidious that polo in the Royal Navy has been 
given special attention, whilst the other Services are not: men- 
tioned. As those who are familiar with the game in the Services 
will realize, however, polo in the Navvis rather a thing apart and 
is not, like Army polo for instance, inseparable from general polo. 
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CHAPTER ONE 


THE HISTORY OF POLO 


By Brigadier G. DE LA PoER BEereEsForp, M.C. 


Early Polo 


HE game of Polo derives its name from a Tibetan word, polo 
or pulu, used to describe the ball, made of willow on account 
of the need for lightness. 

In Persian the word chaugan, meaning stick or mallet, is sub- 
stituted for the word folo. 

It is impossible to establish with certainty the country of origin 
of polo. The earliest writings to make reference to the game are 
Persian and prove that it was played at least as early as 525 B.C. 

Various old writings and illustrations indicate that polo spread 
from Persia or Turkistan to China and Japan in the East and to 
Constantinople and Cairo in the West. 

It is probably the oldest stick-and-ball game, from which some 
say cricket, hockey, and lacrosse have originated. 

As a general rule in very early days polo was the game of courts 
and kings. It is recorded that a polo stick was presented to 
Alexander the Great in circumstances more suited to the gift of a 
sword. 

Firdusi, the Persian poet, wrote of polo at the court of Sultan 
Mahmud of Ghuzni about a.p. 1050. 

In a back lane in the Anarkalli bazaar of Lahore there is a 
small protected monument, the grave of Sultan Kutub-ud-Din 
Aibak, better known as the builder of the Kutub Tower at Delhi, 
who in A.D. 1206 died as the result of a polo accident in which 
history says he received fatal injuries from violent contact with his 
saddle. 

Akbar the Great, A.D. 1555-1605, was a patron of polo, which 
was played regularly at his court in Delhi and in his methodical 
way he had a code of rules drawn up. As regards his own skill at 
polo, Akbar was described as outstanding in all branches of the 
game and particularly at meeting the ball in the air, but it 1s 
highly probable that the writers of the day were as anxious to make 
the most of the King’s play as the other players were to get out of 
his way and give him a free shot at the ball. 


It has been claimed that from writings and pictures a dozen or 
17 B 
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more different forms of polo can be recognized. Much the same 
can be said of all games, and it is interesting to examine the reason 
for there being so many variants of polo. 

In olden days, and particularly in the East and Middle East, 
saddles consisted of frames or cradles placed on thicknesses of felt 
or folded quilts: front and rear arches were uncomfortably high, 
and often, in countries where only small ponies existed, the rider 
was perched very high on a common, underbred little animal by 
no means up to his weight and incapable of moving except at a 
comparatively slow pace. In China the game was played on mules 
and donkeys. So mounted, players were bound to discard the idea 
of speed and to think in terms of stick finesse. This accounts for 
pictures showing men and mounts greatly overdressed using a form 
of racquet rather than a mallet and a hollow, wicker ball covered 
with paper, the object being to score goals in a suspended net. 

In countries where riding-horses were of reasonable size and 
active, as in Persia and Turkistan, some attempt was made to 
develop the modern idea of a ball game played at speed. One early 
code of rules, for instance, laid down that the ball was to be struck 
only at the gallop. 

Here grounds were of reasonable size. At Ispahan the ancient 
stone goal-posts exist to this day, eight yards wide and three 
hundred yards apart. 


Revival of Polo 


The revival of polo and the origin of the modern or Europeanized 
form of the game began in the middle of the nineteenth century in 
India, where the game still survived in the extreme north-west in 
Ladak, Baltislan, Chitral, and Gilgit, and in the north-east in 
Manipur and Assam. In recent years the late Lord Rawlinson, 
Commander-in-Chief in India, and his Staff, when travelling from 
Chitral to Kashmir, played against the local players and beat them, 
and not long after, the next Commander-in-Chief, Field-Marshal 
Sir William Birdwood, played in a team against the Manipuris. 
In the mountains of the north-west, where the game is played in 
most villages with tremendous enthusiasm, there are very few 
spaces large enough to make an ordinary-sized ground, and more 
often than not the main street is used. Ponies were, and still are, 
very small, but are capable of playing right through a game with- 
out a rest. Very few rules exist, and, as in the earlier forms of most 
games, the number of players on each side is often unlimited. 

In Manipur, grounds are more even and something like the 
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modern polo stick is used. Players’ legs are protected by stiff leather 
shields attached to the saddles and girths. A set of Manipur saddlery 
and polo sticks is found at Hurlingham. 

The game described above is still played in remote corners of 
India, little changed from what it was when the British first 
arrived, and, curiously enough, is very much the game of the people 
as opposed to being restricted to the chosen few. 

About 1850 British planters in Assam began to take part in local 
polo and by 1859 they formed the Cachar Polo Club which is the 
oldest in the world. 

In 1862, during the Christmas Race Week in Calcutta, polo 
was played in public for the first time and was at once taken up 
throughout India by army officers and civil officials, all of whom 
kept ponies as a normal means of transport and for taking exercise. 
Indian princes very soon followed suit and the polo of the Moguls 
was seen again after a lapse of nearly 300 years, the reason for 
which is difficult to understand. 

Polo in India was at first managed on a provincial basis and 
had no central governing body until the Indian Polo Association 
was formed in 1892. 

The dates of instituting some of the more important tournaments 
in England and India, together with a record of the results of some 
of them, will be found in the Lonsdale Year Book. 

Polo was started in England by the roth Hussars in 1869 and by 
1870 the 1st Life Guards, Royal Horse Guards, gth Lancers, and 

10th Hussars played a series of games in Richmond Park. It is 
curious to note that at first officers used their chargers for polo, 
only to discard them for very small ponies, and that after fifty 
years it was finally decided to discard all restrictions as to height 
and officers’ chargers are again found playing polo, particularly in 
India. 


The Spreading of Polo 


Polo spread to Ireland in 1872, and the first county polo club, 
Monmouthshire, was founded that year. In 1874 polo was 
played for the first time at Hurlingham. 

America took up the game in 1883, and in 1886 the first inter- 
national series was played, now represented by periodical matches 
betwecn Britain and the United States of America—more correctly 
speaking, limited to members of the Hurlingham and Meadow 
Brook Clubs. 

Polo was started in Australia as far back as 1876, and by 1930 
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numerous clubs existed all over the country and a strong tcam of 
four brothers—the Messrs. Ashton of Goulburn in New South 
Wales—went with their ponies first to England and then on to 
New York. Though not up to the best American standard, this 
team was difficult to beat and in England sct an example of hard 
riding and sound tactics. 

Polo is played regularly in South Africa, and in recent years a 
team from there visited the Argentine to play a scrics of matches, 
in which the result shewed the South Africans had not a great deal 
to learn from their opponents. 

The game is also played in China, Burma, the Philippines, 
Egypt, the Sudan, Kenya Colony, East Africa, Italy, Austria, 
Germany, Spain, and France. In most countries the military 
authorities recognize the value of polo as part of the training of 
army officers, and army plavers receive encouragement and 
assistance in the shape of permission to play on government horses. 
In some of the old Persian writings the value of polo as training for 
war was verv strongly emphasized. It as likely that the value 
referred to arose from the mere fact of getting officers to ride at 
all and thus to take some form of exercise. 


The Hurlingham Club 


The Hurlingham Club, which admits to 1ts committee delegates 
from all parts of the Empire, is the governing body in the British 
Empire and its rules are followed with only such variations as are 
necessary to suit local conditions—for instance, boarded grounds 
are rarely found out of England and America, and in some places 
the game is played on very small local ponies. 


The United States Polo Assoctatton 


The United States Polo Association manages American polo, 
which has grown out of all knowledge in recent years, largely owing 
to the great increase in American Army polo. Very little difference 
exists between the American and Hurlingham rules and it is 
generally arranged to bring the two codes into line. 

In other countries governing bodies exist for the regulation of 
the game as well as army polo associations, which are required to 
control military polo. 

For such reasons as climate, size of ponies available, type of 
grounds, variations from any standard code of rules must exist, 
but these are unimportant and can be classed as modifications 
rather than differences of any importance or effect on the game. 
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Height of Pontes 


When the game was first taken up by Europeans about 1860, 
very small ponies of about 12 hands were used and the game was 
comparatively sticky and slow. To this day old gentlemen, long 
retired from the game, point with pride to photographs of this or 
that favourite pony, “The fastest pony in England, my boy: he 
would gallop up to the ball and stop dead for me to hit it.” 

As an instance of the earlier form of the game, it took some years 
to discover that entirely new tactics and much faster and better 
play resulted from the use of the back-hand shot, a discovery which 
gave the British side a great advantage over the American in the 
first international series. 

It is probable that for many years the height of ponies was 
governed largely by the number of Arabs playing in India. These 
ponies, averaging about 14 hands true measurement but capable 
of being measured smaller by preparation, were ideal for polo on 
account of their breeding, endurance, docility, and resistance to 
climate. 

Arab ponies trained in India and sent to England were a great 
success and in their day held their own in any company. When the 
Americans began to speed up the game about 1900 they had 
recourse to thoroughbred ponies in greater numbers and very soon 
abolished all standards of measurement. British polo was soon 
compelled to follow suit. British and Indian standards were 
13 hands 3 inches maximum until 1899. This was raised in 1899 
to 14-1 for India and 14-2 for Hurlingham until measurement was 
abolished in 1916. 

Apart from the desirability of Britain and America keeping to 
the same standards and rules, from the point of view of inter- 
national polo and of teams and individuals who play in both 
countries, there is no doubt that the abolition of a standard of 
measurement has made more animals available for polo. Those 
who assert that ponies only should be used, overlook the fact that 
the advent of the motor is reducing the number of horses in all parts 
of the world and that it does not pay to breed ponies for polo alone. 

The effect on the game of abolishing measurement has let in a 
large number of undersized thoroughbreds for which otherwise it 
would be difficult to find a market except possibly for pony-racing. 
The game has been speeded-up to such an extent that for first- 

class polo it is essential to be mounted on practically clean-bred 
ponies, 
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Alterations in Style 

Having introduced bigger and faster mounts, the Americans led 
the way in evolving a type of polo altogether faster than could 
be played on “ponies” hitherto suitable. British polo copied the 
American game to a limited extent. There existed the influence 
of the older players. who clung to the old tactics, and there were 
amongst British polo players many army officers who devoted 
much of their spare time to training ponies to a greater degree 
of handiness than was necessarv for the American game. Here also 
the influence of Indian polo was felt. On the comparatively hard 
and often slippery grounds in India (of late years Indian grounds 
have been much better prepared and rolled less, with the result 
that thev play more like American turf; 1t was necessary to pull 
up dead in a straight line before turning, whereas on an American 
ground, with its tough holding turf, it was possible to swing round 
by banking without a loss of momentum. Indian training was often 
based on the theory of the very severe single-rein bit (in reality 
copied from the idea of the old thorn bit’ which many Indian 
States players but very very few British players use with a slack 


rein. 
There is much to be said for the American method and the 


British. A horse taught to rely on swinging is completely at sea 
on a ground that does not afford the necessary foothold, whereas 
one taught to pull up on his hocks by raising the centre of gravity 
has the best chance on a slippery or hard ground and very soon 
learns to swing without a perceptible loss of momentum. 

There were many players who were so conservative as to refuse 
to consider the swinging idea. 

Accounts of international polo matches between Britain and 
America since 1900 have generally commented that the American 
ponies were the faster and the British the handier. An Amcrican 
international player summed it up very aptly by saying, ‘“‘ You have 
trained your ponies to stop beautifully; remember we rely on being 
able to pull ours up when necessary.” At the present moment the 
standards of pace and handiness of first-class ponics in both 
countries are very much the same, duc to some extent to a steady 
influx of the best British ponies to America and to the fact that 
for international games the standard required is so high that only 
those animals which are naturally easy to train and play find a 
place in the game. 

As larger animals were allowed the game changed to suit their 
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characteristics—the first big change was the abolition of the offside 
rule about 1908 or 1907 by America, followed by Hurlingham 
and India. 

To this day a number of people deprecate the change that has 
come into the game and advocate a return to small ponies. Before 
deciding whether such a measure is desirable or practicable it is 
worth considering that old-fashioned polo was a slow game with a 
great deal of stopping and turning and scrimmages. In the now- 
accepted sense ponies were not up to the weight they were asked 
to carry, except in a comparatively slow game, and the result was 
far from being a galloping game. Modern polo is, or should be, a 
game of great speed on thoroughbred mounts capable of galloping 
continuously throughout each period of play. 

With the introduction of greater speed in ponies, tactics suitable 
for speed have been evolved and all old ideas, which tended to 
slow up the game, have become unprofitable and usually dan- 
gerous. To excel in first-class polo a player must be mounted on 
the modern type of pony and be a certain, accurate, and long 
hitter with a complete knowledge of the tactics of the game. 

In short, modern polo compared with the game of fifty years ago 
is what the lawn tennis of Wimbledon in 1935 is to the lawn tennis 
of our grandparents. 

If this fundamental change in polo is recognized and it is realized 
that small ponies of 12 to 13 hands are not being bred in sufficient 
numbers to mount players, it must at once be admitted that it is 
impossible to go back to the old-fashioned game, save possibly as a 
means of teaching children polo as was done with such success by 
the late lamented Mrs. Hitchcock in America. 


The Supply of Pontes 

No chapter on the history of polo would be complete without a 
reference to the supply of horses for the game. To consider very 
early days: the Chinese favoured a type of small, underbred, short- 
legged, short-necked animal—speed was apparently of no account 
—and even used donkeys and mules. The Persians had a reputa- 
tion for good ponies, in other words, the Arab type of to-day, and 
it is probable that they favoured the Turcoman strain for weight 
carriers. Anyhow their ponies were in demand in Constantinople 
and Cairo. As already stated the Persians at one time had a rule 
allowing the ball to be struck only when galloping and their sticks 
were obviously suitable for fast polo. 

The Moguls in India favoured something rather bigger than the 
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Arab and over-topped, possibly due to the stable management of 
the day but withal by no means a bad type. 

In both Chitral and Manipur, where polo has survived to the 
present day, all and sundry ponies were played, but those with 
obvious traces of breeding were always in favour. 

If the horse-breeding countries that also play polo are con- 
sidered, it cannot be said that attempts to breed polo ponies, 
whether aided by a stud book or not, have been on a sufficiently 
large scale even to establish a separate breed. A few fancicrs have 
bred ponies for a number of years and it is recognized that heredity 
plays a large part in the successful breeding of polo ponies, but the 
law of supply and demand must in the end be the limiting factor, 
and with polo now played on animals of 15 hands and more, it is 
more reasonable to ask horse breeders in general to aim at breed- 
ing thoroughbreds rather than to specialize on one class alone. 
An animal with a pony strain is, practically speaking, debarred 
from racing, is of little or no value for pony-racing, whereas a small 
thoroughbred, not considered worth racing under rules, finds 
favour for pony-racing, and as regards polo may sell as a potential 
polo pony irrespective of whether tried on the race track or not. 

In looking for raw polo ponies in various parts of the world the 
buyer cannot help being surprised at breeders’ ideas of what con- 
stitutes a potential polo pony: the majority scem to think that 
smallness is the first necessary consideration and ability to gallop 
about the least important. 

In countries where there is pony-racing the track has first call 
on all young stock likely to be suitable for polo, because the owner 
of racing-ponies buys yearlings or two-year-olds, but this is no 
argument against pony-racing—rather the contrary. There is plenty 
of room for both pony-racing and polo to absorb all the small 
thoroughbreds that are likely to be forthcoming. 

As regards strains of blood, it is admitted as the result of experi- 
ence that, while the Arab transmits many desirable qualities, 
animals with one-half or even one-quarter Arab blood are fre- 
quently lacking in pace, and that it is only in succeeding gencra- 
tions that Arab blood, in the shape of staying power and stamina, 
is desirable. There are exceptions, and in recent years ponies with 
a predominance of Arab blood have played in international polo. 

Originally in most countries polo was played as a game with 
very few tournaments, but, as in all games, the compctition idea 
soon became popular and players were compclled to form sides 
so as to get their share of play and to play on the best grounds, 
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which came to be reserved for tournaments. Members’ games 
and practice games were played on grounds that, even early in 
the season, became badly worn. 


Handicapping 

As tournaments increased it was found that a means had to be 
devised for ensuring that even contests resulted. For a few years 
restrictions were placed on the number of first-class players allowed 
to play in a side competing in a local or novices’ tournament. 
Following on this plan the handicapping system was evolved. 
Every player was rated at so many goals from o to 10 and the 
difference in the aggregate handicaps of teams represented the 
handicap in goals. 

This system has stood the test of time and even games result 
in the great majority of tournaments played under the handicap 
system, which is applied only to minor tournaments. The assign- 
ment of handicaps has a further advantage of forming a guide to 
the form of players in all parts of the world and of registering the 
improvement of promising young players. 

All handicapping is done on the assumption that tournament 
games consist of 7 periods, and when they consist of 6 or even 4 
the number of goals involved is reduced accordingly. 


International Polo 


International polo has existed in a modified form since 1886 
when the Westchester Cup was first played for between Hurling- 
ham and Meadow Brook clubs. The United States and the 
Argentine have a contest of their own, and, as already stated, 
South Africa and Australia have sent teams overseas. India 
frequently sends teams to England for the London season, spon- 
sored by some one of the Indian Princes. An international tourna- 
ment with six or eight teams competing would be almost impos- 
sible to manage. No country would be hkely to go to the expense 
of sending a team if the contest were played on the knock-out 
system, and a pool system would take so long that ordinary polo 
would suffer temporary extinction in the country concerned. The 
financial aspect further rules out a collection of international 
teams, each of which would require a substantial grant from the 
proceeds of the gate. A series limited to three games between two 
countries is sufficiently attractive to ensure adequate financial 
support in the shape of gate money and leaves time for the normal 
season’s programme to be fitted in. 
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So long as international polo can be financed and the present 
demand for it by the public exists, there is no doubt that it raises 
the standard of play, of horsemanship, of horsemastership, and of 
ponies played. Polo is of necessity a rich man’s game, and it is 
all to the good that it should in all countries create a demand for 
the very best type of “polo pony,” which all admit is nothing else 
than a thoroughbred of approximately 15 hands. 


CHAPTER TWO 


ADVICE TO BEGINNERS 


By “Marco” 


Horsemanship 


EFORE you start to play polo, make sure that you are able 

to concentrate on your hitting without having to be busy 
riding. If you have never ridden in your life, begin by taking 
lessons from someone competent to give them, for you cannot 
satisfactorily teach yourself. If you have ridden before, but do not 
feel sufficiently secure in the saddle to start playing, ride whenever 
vou get the chance; even so it will be advisable, unless you have 
been taught to collect a pony properly while stopping and turning, 
that someone competent should show you how to do this. 


Sticks 


The choice of your stick (or mallet, as it is called in America), 
is an important factor in determining how well you will eventually 
be able to strike; and you should therefore experiment as much 
as you can with different sorts of sticks, until you are reasonably 
certain which suits you best. In choosing a stick the following con- 
siderations are involved:— 

(1) Length of stick; 

(2) Type of handle; 

(3) Shape, dimensions, and weight of head; 

(4) Materials for the shaft of the stick; 

(5) Materials for the head of the stick. 

To go into these considerations as thoroughly as you should will 
entail a greater knowledge of vour strokes, and of vour capacity 
for hitting, than you are likely to have as a beginner. But as your 
striking improves, you will begin to see what qualities you require 
in your sticks; and you can discard, if you wish, the tvpe of stick 
with which you started. 

For the time being you will only be able to decide two things 
for yourself: the length of the stick you need (which will naturally 

depend to a certain extent on the height of your pony) and the 
“feel” of the stick. It is essential that you should give a stick 
several full swings when you are trying it (placing yourself on a 
box or other raised object to do so); since the stick that gives you 
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the impression, when you swing it, that the head is “doing all the 
work”? will not necessarily be the one that felt best when you were 
standing on the ground and merely shaking it in your hand. 

The length of stick recommended to you is that with which you 
can just touch the ground when sitting upright in the saddle and 
with which vou can comfortably make the off-side forehander with 
a finger-grip, as described in Chapter Three (on Striking). 

If you are of average height and play on an average-sized pony, 
this should about be a fifty-one or fifty-two (inch) stick. A “Parada” 
handle is recommended, as it is the one designed for the modern 
finger-grip, as advised in Chapter Three (on Striking . Slings are 
provided either at the end or at the side of the handle. Originally, 
they were always fitted at the end. but a growing number of 
vounger players are having them placed at the side, since this en- 
ables the stick to be disengaged more easily, if required, as well as 
affording support in keeping the handle in the correct part of the 
hand. It is best to place only the first three fingers through this 
tvpe of sling. 

In Chapter Three (on Striking) you will find that the R.N.P.A. 
head is recommended, the most serviceable material being bamboo. 
The heel and toe can be cut away with advantage to facilitate 
shots taken far out from or close to the pony and the length re- 
commended for the head is 83 org inches. The weight should not 
be too great for a beginner, somewhere between 6} and 7 ozs. will 
be found satisfactory; the whole stick not to weigh more than 18 ozs. 

The best shaft for balance and drive is considered to be one 
spliced in the centre, the half near the handle being of Malacca 
and the half near the head of Moonah cane. Shafts of long-jointed 
tapered cane will be found less expensive, though not quite so goud. 

To sum up, then, you are recommended to choose the stick 
illustrated in Plate 2 which— 

(1) is about 51 inches long, weighing not more than 18 ozs.; 

(2) has a “Parada” handle with slings at the side, and 

(3) an 83 or g-inch R.N.P.A. head of bamboo weighing be- 

tween 6} and 7 ozs., with its heel and toe cut away; 

(4) with a shaft of spliced Malacca and Moonah. 


Wooden Horse 


The best way to start learning to strike is from the back of a 
wooden horse, in a polo-pit. 

Most of the larger clubs have a polo-pit, which in its simplest 
form consists of a pit dug in the ground, with a flat centre on which 
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is placed a wooden horse carrying a saddle, wire-netting being 
placed round the edges to keep the ball from being hit out of the 
pit. The ball travels up the slope, is stopped by the net, and rolls 
down again towards the striker, giving him practice, while 
mounted on a stationary horse, at hitting a moving ball. 

It is, of course, perfectly possible to learn from the back of a live 
pony, but it is more difficult; and your progress will not be so fast 
as if you can accustom yourself to the idea of the strokes without 
having to bother about controlling your mount. 

If you cannot have access to a properly built pit, you will find 
it well worth your while to run-up a makeshift wooden horse to 
practise from. This can be done quite easily and inexpensively if 
you are not too ambitious. You can construct a rough stand, 
58 inches high, made of wooden battens fixed horizontally to a 
frame which is securely bolted to four wooden legs. The body 
should be from 3} to 4 feet long, 16 inches wide, and 20 inches 
deep, and so constructed that a saddle can be girthed up to it. 
Fix a board to project about 2 feet from the top of the stand, to 
which the reins can be tied. A good plan is to tie these on with 
several strands of cotton, so that each time you jerk your “‘horse”’ 
in the mouth while striking the ball, you will have the trouble of 
tying them on again. 

A rough “horse”’ of this sort is all that you will need for practising 
the correct ‘“‘swing”’ in each kind of stroke. It can also be used for 
learning the actual hitting, if you cannot get to a pit; but in this 
case the horse will either have to be set up in a large open space 
where the ball can do no damage, or else it must be surrounded 
with netting at a reasonable distance. This latter course is the 
more practical; but in both these cases you will, of course, be able 
only to practise hitting at a stationary ball, unless you can persuade 
someone to bowl the ball to you from behind cover. 

In the following programme you will be assumed to have access 
to a pit, or to a makeshift arrangement. The procedure to adopt if 
nothing of this kind is available to you will be found on page 32 
under the section on ‘Hitting when Mounted.” 


Learning to Strike 


In Chapter Three you will find an analysis of striking. You are 
advised not to read that chapter at one sitting and try to assimilate 
it, but to take the points one at a time, trying over the various shots 
with a stick in your hand, so that you can form some idea of them 
before you start learning them seriously. 
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An old stick cut down to a length of about 24 inches will be 
found very helpful in learning the body and arm movements for 
each stroke, since it can be used anywhere on foot. Plates 7 and 
8, facing pages 44 and 45, show the positions for the off-side fore- 
hand swing with a full-length stick. If a stick of half this length 
were used the same positions could be assumed with the feet on 
the ground instead of in the stirrups. 

The order in which the strokes should be learnt, both on account 
of their comparative difficulty and because of their usefulness to 
you as you begin to take part in the game, is— 

(1) the off-side forehander; 

(2) the off-side backhander; 

(3) the near-side forehander; 

(4) the near-side backhander. 

No attempt should be made to learn cutting or pulling until both 
the off-side drives have been mastered. Similarly, both the near- 
side drives should be learned before cutting or pulling near-side 
shots is attempted. 

Under-the-neck and fancy strokes should not be attempted until 
you have attained proficiency in all the others. 


Programme for each Stroke 

Begin by learning the swing of the stroke in slow time by num- 
bers from the back of the wooden horse without a ball, starting 
from the rest position and making a distinct pause between each 
of the motions:— 

One, the preparatory; 

Two, the top of the swing; 

Three, the swing itself (which includes the follow-through). 

When you have successfully made the swing by numbers, do it 
in one even motion, pausing only for a moment at the top and 
coming back each time to the rest position. 

When you are satisfied with your swing, start hitting at a 
stationary ball, and practising the off-side forehand stroke. In 
Chapter Three you are told that the success of your stroke de- 
pends on your making (1) the correct swing, (2) in the correct 
plane, and (3) at the correct time. When you have learned the 
first element you will pass to the second: the adjustment of the 
plane of your swing. 

Place the ball in line with the point of your right shoulder, or a 
few inches in front of it, and slightly out to the right, when you 
are in the contact-position in a correctly made swing. 
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Begin by taking a half-shot: that is to say, strike the ball by 
drawing the stick-head back 3 or 4 feet and swinging it forward 
lightly. 

As soon as you feel fairly confident of hitting the ball clean with 
the centre of the stick-head, in a direction straight ahead, start 
taking a full shot at the ball. 

Place the ball as before, and hit it quite gently, doing your 
swing by numbers, with a slight pause between consecutive 
motions, as when you first started to learn it. After doing this a 
few times, you will probably find that you can succeed in hitting 
the ball clean, taking a full shot in quick time, but remember to 
keep your eye on the ball. 

When you can satisfactorily hit a stationary ball with a full 
swing in quick time, begin to practise on a moving ball. 

It is now that the third element of your stroke will be intro- 
duced: that of timing your swing. 

The timing of your swing is effected by your decision to start 
the second motion (as explained in Chapter Three). 

Practise by tapping the ball up the slope of the pit, so that it 
rolls back to within a convenient distance for hitting. Come into 
the preparatory position the moment you have made this tap, so 
as to be ready to start your proper stroke as it rolls back. Do not 
hit wildly at the ball, whenever it is within range, but tap it up 
the slope again properly before every shot you take. 

Do not over-tire your wrist, thumb, and forearm. The muscles 
take some time to develop, and will be injured if they are over- 
strained. 

Beware, too, of blisters: a glove (preferably of hogskin) on your 
right hand will reduce your chances of developing them. 

When you are satisfied with your shots in the pit, start learning 
to take them mounted. 

If you have been unable to have access to a pit or wooden horse, 
and have failed to devise some other substitute, you can learn the 
swing by standing with your legs astride on a box; but you should 
in no case try to learn your swing on a live animal. 

You will have to learn to strike the ball, however, from a live 
pony, if there is no wooden horse available; and in this case you 
can follow the instructions given below for hitting when mounted; 
though this will mean, of course, that you have to spend consider- 
ably more time on each preliminary step than would otherwise 
have been the case. 

Anyway, it will be assumed in the following remarks that you 
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have already learned the swing, and are satisfied that you can do 
it correctly. 


Hitting when Mounted 

First of all, try and find a really quict old polo pony, so that 
you can concentrate on your hitting without having to worry about 
your mount. 

The pony will need ‘‘boots” on his forelegs, to protect them from 
misdirected hits; for you will find that the legs of a moving pony 
get in your way more than you may have anticipated when you 
were practising on a wooden horse. 

Begin by riding at a canter, and practising the off-side forehand 
swing without a ball: by numbers, at first, so as to accustom your- 
self to do it while in motion. 

Start hitting the ball with a half-shot, at a walk. 

Then do the full shot, at a walk. 

Then do the half-shot, at a canter; and finally the full shot at 
a canter. 

Have several balls lving about the practice- -ground, so that you 
will not have to pull up and turn if vou miss a ball. 

Do not try to take a shot at the gallop until vou are proficient 
in taking it at a canter, as the timing is far more difficult. But vou 
must practise taking shots at a gallop as soon as vou feel that vou 
can, for 1t is essential that vou should be able to do this before 
you can play in tournament polo. 

You will notice that as you increase your pace vou have to start 
your stroke further away from the ball, in order to make contact 
with it in the correct position. ‘Try and take the ball a foot or two 
in front of the point of your shoulder; this should result in correctly 
timing your shot. The explanation of this, of course, is not that 
you actually take the ball two feet in front, but that if vou had not 
made the necessary allowance you would have taken it too far 
back. This allowance is not one for which definite instructions can 
be given; it must depend on the judgment you yourself develop 
in the course of playing. 

Do not keep your pony at a full gallop for more than a few 
minutes each day, since this will be nearly as great a strain on him 
as playing in a game. 

Practise hitting a moving ball, too, by tapping it on ahead and 
taking a full shot at it as you overtake it. 

Do not neglect to practise direction. 

The best way to do this is to aim at a goal; and most practice- 
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grounds have at least two sets of goal-posts up for this purpose. 
Excellent practice, however, can also be had by hitting two balls 
alternately past one another. In any case always aim at something, 
even if only at a tuft of grass or a hoof-print. 

Do not let aiming at something make you take your eye off the 
ball. Look at your target and mentally register its direction before 
you begin your stroke. If you do not train yourself to do this, you 
will fail to get your eye back on the ball in time when you come 
to play, and will make an “air shot’? whenever you shoot at 
goal! 

While you are practising the off-side forehander mounted, and 
correcting in the pit any faults that may develop on the practice- 
ground, you should also be learning the next fundamental stroke 
in the pit. 


Learning to hit Off-side Backhanders 


Once you are satisfied with your off-side backhand swing, done 
in quick time, start hitting off-side backhanders at a stationary 
ball in the pit. 

Place the ball in line with the point of your right shoulder, or a 
few inches behind this, and slightly out to the right, when you are 
in the contact-position in a correctly made swing. 

Begin by taking a half-shot, unless practising the off-side fore- 
hander has given you sufficient control of the stick to enable you 
to omit this, in which case start on the full shot at once. 

As soon as you are satisfied with your shots in the pit, begin 
hitting backhanders at a stationary ball, mounted. Follow the 
same schedule as for hitting forehanders mounted. 

When you practise the offside strokes on the practice-ground, do 
not alternate them at first: spend half your practice time on one 
shot, and then half on the next. 

When you are more or less confident of both vour off-side shots, 
at the canter (or preferably at the gallop), you can start playing 
in club chukkas or members’ games. 


Starting to Play 

You will realize as soon as you begin to plav that vou will now 
have to start timing your shots rather differently from the way 
you timed them on the practice-ground. 

When you were hitting a ball you were overtaking, you will 
always have had plenty of time for making your stroke, since the 


difference was never very great between your own speed and the 
Cc 
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speed of the ball. Now, however, you will also have to hit a ball 
travelling towards you; and your timing will have to be far more 
accurate than before, since the speed of the ball will have to be 
added to your own speed, and this will greatly reduce the time in 
which the ball will be in position to be struck. 

In your first two or three months of play you should spend more 
time practising than playing. But later you will, of course, come 
to play much more than you practise, and you may even be 
tempted to neglect practising at all. There arc, to be sure, players 
that give up practising when they attain a certain degree of pro- 
ficiency; but their handicap seldom increases after this, and it is 
certain that no high-handicap player manages to maintain his 
standard of play without devoting considerable time to practising. 

Do not neglect vour horsemanship, thinking vou can now atford 
to concentrate on your striking and not practise what is almost as 
important. Perhaps it would be excessive to say that riding is 
“‘more than half the battle” in striking; but it is certainly true that 
ability to perform the finest stroke, done in the finest stvle, will not 
avail much if your horsemanship is not equal to getting you to the 
right place to make it in! 

When you have played a few times, start learning the near-side 
strokes. 

Take one stroke at a time, and do as you did in learning the off- 
side ones: always be learning one stroke in the pit while you are 
practising on the ground the ones already learned; and remember 
to correct in the pit all faults that develop in playing. 


Watching Polo 


Before you start to play, watch a few games, preferably in the 
company of someone that can explain the game to you as it de- 
velops. The higher the standard of play you watch, the more easily 
you will understand what is happening; and one match between 
good teams will give you a better object-lesson than a number of 
indifferently played “club chukkas,” or ““members’ games.” 

When you watch good polo, do so from a good vantage-point, 
such as the top of a stand, or from a bank, so that you may get as 
complete a picture as possible of what is happening simultancously 
all over the ground. Ifyou accustom yourself to watching the game 
from a “bird’s-eye”’ point of view, you will be developing a faculty 
you will find extremely useful when you come to play. 

If you have never seen polo played before, and can find no one 
that will trouble to explain the game to you point by point, the 
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explanation that follows should enable you to watch with ad- 
vantage, and should be a help to you when you start playing. 


The Team 


Each team consists of four players, numbered from One to Four. 

Numbers 1 and 2 are the forwards, Number 3 the half-back, and 
Number 4 the back (the latter being more usually referred to as 
“back,” than by his number). 


The Umpires and Referee 


In less important matches there may be one umpire, who is 
mounted and on the field of play, and whose decision 1s final. 

In more important tournament matches, however, each side 
nominates an umpire, and a referee is also appointed, who watches 
the game from off the field of play, and whose decision, in the event 
of the umpires disagreeing, is final. 


The Duration of Play 

The game is divided into periods, or “chukkas.”’ 

Under Hurlingham Rules a full match consists of seven chukkas 
of eight minutes each, with three-minute intervals for changing 
ponies. 

The chukka is prolonged to make up for the time during which 
the ball may have been “out of play” owing to fouls or accidents. 

These divisions of the game are necessary, since a pony gallop- 
ing at full speed with the weight of a man on his back cannot 
safely play for longer without resting. A pony is not played in more 
than two chukkas on the same day unless the circumstances are 
exceptional; and he is, of course, given as long a rest as possible 
between chukkas. In clubs in which ponies are scarce, six-chukka 
matches are usual; and sometimes even four-chukka matches are 
played so that cach player shall only need two ponies. 

At the end of each chukka a bell is rung to warn the umpire 
that time is up. 

In tournaments, play continues until the umpire blows his 
whistle, which he does when the ball next crosses the back line or 
strikes the boards, or else if a foul is committed. In the latter case, 
the penalty for the foul is exacted at the beginning of the next 
chukka. 

The last chukka ends on the first stroke of the final bell. Ina 
tie, however, play continues after the final bell until the whistle is 
blown in the ordinary way, and if the game is still undecided, one 
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or more chukkas are played, the game finishing when the winning 
goal is scored. 

In club chukkas, or members’ games (i.e. in pick-ups), play 
usually finishes in each chukka as soon as the bell is rung. 


Handicapping 

Each player is given a handicap of from o to 10 goals, beginners 
starting at o. 

In matches played on handicap, the individual handicaps in 
each team are added together, and the smaller total is subtracted 
from the larger; the stronger team then concedes the weaker a 
“start” of the difference in goals. Since all handicaps are based 
on the assumption that a full match will be played, this start must 
be proportionately reduced when fewer chukkas are played (see 
General Rule 7 (b)). All fractions of goals thus obtained are usually 
reckoned as half-goals, whatever the fraction may be. 

Some clubs award local handicaps of 1, 2, or even 3 goals more 
than those appearing in the Hurlingham list, in order that some 
distinction may be made in their local tournaments between the 
absolute beginner and the good Hurlingham “nought.” 


The Throw-in 


The game is opened by the umpire, who bowls in the ball under- 
hand between the opposing teams. 

The teams are lined up, facing one another, in the centre of the 
ground, each player being paired-off opposite his corresponding 
number (see Field Rule 7). The conventional order for the line-up 
Is I, 2, and 3, in that order, the backs keeping more towards their 
own goals. 


The Game Opens Out 


Once the ball is struck and the game opens out, the players no 
longer mark their corresponding numbers, as at the line-up, but 
their opposite numbers: Number 1 marks the opposing back, 2 the 
opposing 3, and so on. 

You will see that as the ball is passed up from one player to 
another, the forwards disengage from their opposite numbers and 
gallop up clear for a pass, when they are in attack, but that as soon 
as their attack is stopped they immediately cover their opposite 
numbers again, in defence. When the ball is finally passed into 
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the centre by the attackers, there must always be at least one player 
(usually Number 1), lying ready to receive the pass and shoot at 
goal. You will notice that the defenders try to clear their goal by 
hitting the ball out to the sides. 

The players normally keep well spaced out, and in their correct 
order, cach Number 1 being nearest to the enemy goal, and each 
back nearest his own. In well-organized teams, adjacent players on 
the same side will frequently exchange positions for a few moments, 
when the tactical situation makes this necessary; but you need 
not worry about this aspect of the game until you have played a 
certain amount, and have picked up some of the principles of 
team-play. 

When you have managed to get a comprehensive view of the 
game, try to look at it as if you were taking part: put yourself in 
the place of various players and try to see their actions from their 
own point of view. Watch Number 1 particularly closely. Which- 
ever position you aspire to play in eventually, you are sure to serve 
your apprenticeship at 1, as it is the easiest place to start playing in. 
Notice that 1 sticks closely to the enemy back, slipping him and 
galloping up for a pass when his side is attacking, and turning 
quickly, riding back, and closely marking the back again when his 
side is forced into defence. 


Ball Out of Play 


When the ball is struck over the boards (or over the side line, 
if the ground is not boarded), the two teams line up again, as at 
the beginning, five yards from the boards and opposite the point 
at which the ball went out of play. The ball is then thrown in 
between the players, and the game continues (see Field Rule 12). 

If for any reason the umpire should stop the game without 
awarding a penalty, the game is reopened with the plavers lined 
up as at the beginning; but in such a case the ball is thrown in 
towards the nearer side from where it lay when the whistle was 
blown for play to stop (see Field Rule 25). 

When a goal is scored the teams change ends and line up again 
as at the beginning. (This frequent change of end is often con- 
fusing to the beginner.) 

In club chukkas, if no umpire is present, the team that has just 
scored usually hits the ball in from behind its new back line to 
Save time. 

If the ball is hit behind the back line by the attacking side, the 
defending side hits in from the point at which the ball crossed 
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the line, but in no case nearer than 12 feet to the goal-posts or the 
boards (see Field Rule ro). 


Penalties 

You will have to read the rules carefully; as it is most important 
that you should not endanger the lives of other players (to say 
nothing of your own) by inadvertently committing some dangerous 
foul, such as crossing in front of the player in possession. 


The First Game 

Few polo players, even first-class ones, will claim that they were 
not completely bewildered in their first game: so do not be de- 
pressed if you get thoroughly lost the first time you play. 

Ultimately, you should aim at sceing the whole game in a 
mental picture, as if you were a spectator; but, as a beginner, you 
can hardly hope to keep track of seven other players simultane- 
ously. You can at least try, however, to know where vour opposite 
number is at any given moment, so that you can close with him 
quickly if your side is put on the defensive, and vou should, in fact, 
have a guilty feeling whenever your opposite number has an 
unimpeded shot at the ball! 

When you begin to play, as Number 1, stick closely to the 
opposing back, and vou will not go far wrong. In your first game 
you should let yourself be guided to a large extent by his position, 
for he is likely to be an experienced player who will keep in his 
place and, as he is the man you must mark, your place should 
generally be not far away. In attack vou should endeavour to get 
ahead of him to be ready to receive a pass from your Number 2 

There is norule against riding a man, whether he hasthe ballornot. 

Do not forget this. You can make yourself extremely uscful to 
your side in your early games, even if you never hit the ball, by 
interfering constantly with the movements of your opposing back. 
If he is handicapped at several goals more than you, and you suc- 
ceed in neutralizing him, you will in effect be scoring a corres- 
ponding number of goals for your side, in a handicap tournament. 

Try always to know where the enemy goal is, so that you will 
not have to take your eye off the ball to look for it just before vou 
make a shot. 

Your next step should be to include your fellow forw ard, Num- 
ber 2, in your mental picture of the game, and so on, aatil you 
develop the faculty of forming a “god’s-eye” view of the game 
whenever you play. 


CHAPTER THREE 


STRIKING 


By ‘‘Marco”’ 


The Four Fundamental Strokes 


HERE are four fundamental strokes in polo: the forward and 
backward strokes on each side of the pony. 
They are known as:— 
the off-side forchander, 
the off-side backhander, 
the near-side forehander, and 
the near-side backhander, 
with three subdivisions cach:— 
the drive, 
the pull, and 
the cut. 
They comprise all the strokes in the game, with the exception 
of a few “fancy” strokes which will be dealt with later. 
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Fig. 1 
Tue TWELVE Principat STROKES 


Fig. 1 shows the four fundamental strokes, with their sub- 
divisions. 
The straight shot, in cach case, is called the drive. 
The pull crosses the line of advance, and the cut is made at an 
39 
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angle away from it. The normal application of cach of the funda- 
mental strokes is the drive; but the swing remains the same, 
broadly speaking, in the cut and pulled shots, until the extreme 
positions are reached in which the pony's body or legs would inter- 
fere with the stroke. 

There are, of course, certain modifications to be made in the 
plane of the swing for these extreme shots, and they will be dealt 


with later. 


Illustrations 

Plates 7 to 15 illustrate these four fundamental strokes. They 
have been obtained by superimposing a photograph of the striker 
when he is at the top of his swing on a photograph taken when 


he is making contact with the ball. 
Figs. 3, 4, 5, and 6 are diagrams of the swings of the four funda- 


mental strokes. They shew a serics of positions of stick, arm, and 
shoulder between the two extreme positions Wlustrated in the photo- 
graphs. These positions are equally spaced with regard to time 
in each diagram, having been obtained from enlargements of a 
slow-motion film. 

There is one important point to note in comparing the diagrams 
with the photographs. In the former the head has been taken as 
the datum and the horizontal line representing the ground has 
been traced only from the enlargement of the contact position. 
In the latter the saddle has been taken as the datum so that a 
displacement of the head will be observed in all but the off-side 
forehand pictures. 

These two separate datums have been taken to enable the rota- 
tion of the stick, arm, and shoulder about the head to be studied 
in the diagrams, and the movement of the head with reference to 
the saddle to be observed in the photographs. 


The Rest Position 


In the following analysis it has been assumed that every stroke 
is made from the rest position; from the position, that is to say, 
in which the stick should be held during the game when it is not 
actually in use; vertically upright in a grip that is not tight cnough 
to put any strain on the wrist and forearm, and with the hand 
held low, almost resting on the right knee. 


The Brace 
The brace is the name for the correct position in the saddle from 
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which to make a shot. It corresponds to the stance in golf, and 
is equally important. It will be found impossible to hit really 
hard or accurately when sitting down in the saddle, since the 
body as well as the arm must come into play in making a stroke. 
The brace is achieved by rising in the stirrups and putting the 
full weight of the body on them, maintaining the position not only 
by balance, but also by gripping with the knees and thighs. The 
leg which is on the side away from the stick may be drawn back 
slightly to secure a firmer brace from which to twist the body. 


The Grip of the Stick 

At one time the palm-grip was almost universally used. In 
this grip the stick was held in the palm of the hand like a tennis 
racquet, with the end of the handle projecting through the hand. 

Those who still use this grip claim that it gives rather more 
comfort, and a feeling of security when at the top of a swing; but 
this advantage is seriously outweighed by the fact that the stick, 
when held in the palm-grip, does not prolong the line of the arm 
at the moment of contact unless the player assumes a cramped and 
awkward position. It will be seen in the course of this analysis 
that’to prolong the line of the arm at the moment of contact 1s 
one of the requisites for the perfect stroke; and this explains why 
the palm-grip has been almost entirely superseded by the finger- 
grip, which allows the line of the arm to be prolonged without 
difficulty or discomfort. 


Handles 

When the palm-grip was used, the handles of sticks were pro- 
vided with a raised rim round the end, intended to prevent the 
stick from slipping through the hand; but since the adoption of the 
finger-grip new forms of handles have been designed without a 
rim. 

The “Parada” handle, which takes the fullest advantage of the 
modern finger-grip, is made without a rim, thus making the 
position of the little finger far more comfortable; but the danger 
of the stick slipping through the hand is obviated by a notch, 
which is grasped by the trigger finger in a kind of pistol-grip. This 
handle is broadened out on the inner side of the shaft only; and 
this contributes to making the stick prolong the line of the arm at 
the moment of contact with the ball. The stick shown in Plate 2 
on page 28 has a “Parada” handle, with slings at the side. 
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Normal and Reverse Grips 


Whether the grip used is the modern finger-grip or the old- 
fashioned palm-grip, it will consist of two distinct types; the 
normal and the reverse. These are also known as the forehand and 
backhand grips respectively; but as the forehand grip is used in 
near-side backhand shots, and the backhand grip in near-side /fore- 
hand shots, the use of the terms forehand and backhand, when 
speaking of grips, may lead to confusion. For this reason the expres- 
sions “‘normal’’ and “reverse” will be retained throughout the 
following analysis. 

The normal grip is illustrated in Plates 3-4. 

The reverse grip is illustrated in Plates 5-6. 

To change from the normal into the reverse grip, the stick is 
given quarter of a turn in a clockwise direction, so that the thumb 
falls naturally down the flat of the handle. 

A few plavers use the normal grip for all shots, and claim that 
this enables them to take a shot more quickly in the, rare, case of 
their having to take it suddenly on the unexpected side of the pony. 
But it is generally considered that the stick is more easily con- 
trolled by the use of both grips. 


The Ideal Stroke 


The success of a stroke depends on how perfectly the correct 
swing can be made in the correct planc, and at the correct time. 


The Swing 

The first thing to realize is the precise function of the swing: 
the stick 1s swung so that the stick-head may gather momentum 
and the shaft may guide it to the ball. The head will then expend 
most of its energy in driving the ball forward and the remainder 
in the course of the “‘follow-through.”’ 

It is a mistake to suppose that by forcing strength through to the 
head of the stick a longer ball can be hit. Brute force in the swing 
is uscless, unless it be scientifically applied; and the governing 
factor in long hitting, assuming that the timing is correct, will be 
the speed that is imparted to the head of the stick. 

A study of Figs. 3 to 6 will shew that the stick, pivoting about the 
wrist, turns through a considerably greater ane than the arm and 
shoulder. But, once the swing is established, the arm can be seen 
to turn through almost equal angles (which shews, incidentally, that 
the swing is smooth and regular); whilst the stick-head turns 
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through increasingly greater ones. The stick, in other words, is 
gradually gathering speed, until, at the position of contact, when 
it reaches its greatest momentum, it has caught up the arm and 
shoulder and is in one straight line with them. 

By swinging as in Figs. 3 to 6, far greater speed will be imparted 
to the stick-head than if the arm and stick had been in a straight 
line at the top of the swing; since it is by being turned through a 
greater angle in the same amount of time that the stick will have 
acquired greater momentum. 

It is this momentum that puts length into the drive. 


Fig. 2 
TOPPING THE BALL THROUGH PRESSING 


If we think of the stick-head as a weight on the end of a line, 
and the weight acquired momentum through being swung, it is 
obvious that a ball placed in position could be made to travel 
just as if a similar shot had been made with a polo-stick. But, 
without a solid shaft to connect the striker with the weight, it would 
be impossible for the pace to be forced unevenly. As a matter of 
fact, few low-handicapped players can have failed to surprise 
themselves when swinging easily with the intention of making a 
short pass, on finding that the ball has travelled further than they 
intended, because they have omitted all misdirected force. 

Players who are not content to feel that the head of the stick 
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is “‘doing all the work” and that its momentum will bring their 
hands along with it, usually ruin their swing through “pressing”’. 
By forcing the hand ahead of the stick at the position of contact, 
they will also often ‘“‘top” the ball, as shewn in Fig. 2 (unless they 
have committed the further fault of dropping the shoulder). 

Although the action of the wrist plays an important part in 
striking, it should be allowed to work without any conscious 
“snap” that could destroy the smoothness of the swing. During 
the whole of the swing the wrist will be straightening out, and its 
action will have the most effect just before the contact-position 1s 
reached. If the swing has been correctly made, the rate at which 
the stick has gained on the arm will bring them into line together 
at the moment of striking the ball. 

The foregoing remarks apply of course to the swing for a full 
stroke, and not to short “‘flick’’ shots, which are made largely by 


means of wrist work. 


Divisions of the Swing 
For purposes of analysis it will be found convenient to divide 
the swing into three parts or motions:— 
One, the preparatory; 


Two, the top of the swing; 
Three, the swing itself (which includes the follow-through). 


In action there 1s a very slight but perceptible pause between each 
of these consecutive motions. 


The Off-side Forehander 

Starting from the rest position, the three motions of the off-side 
forehand swing are as follows:— 

One: The hold on the stick 1s tightened so that the handle comes 
into the correct normal grip. The stick should be tilted forward 
at an angle of about 45 degrees, and very slightly to the left; the 
heel (z.e. the inner end of the head) being pointed forward and 
down. 

Two: While the striker is rising in the stirrups to the correct 
brace, he carries his right hand back and upwards, extending the 
arm to the fullest possible extent, so that the hand comes to rest 
considerably above the level of the top of the head, as shewn in 
Plates 7-8. 

As the hand comes back, the left shoulder is pointed at the ball, 
the body being twisted to the right from the hips and leant well 
over to the off-side. At the top of the swing the right shoulder 
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should be turned so far back that it is in line with the extended 
arm. 

The stick-head should be left in a forward position in drawing 
back the hand. The backward movement of the hand should thus 
tilt the stick forward and slightly to the left, until it 1s only about 
35 degrces above the horizontal and has its toe (2.e. the outer end 
of the head) pointing forward and down. Of course the angles 
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given in this chapter are only intended as a rough guide to the 
positions recommended. 

The top of the swing is most important and has a considerable 
bearing on the swing itself For a really long shot the hand must 
start from well above the level of the head so as to allow suthcient 
space for the stick-head to gather momentum during the swing. 

Three: Vhe actual swing is carned out by rotating the shoulders, 
the striker keeping his head stationary so that it shall act as a 
pivot; this movement starts the head of the stick swinging back- 
Wards, as shewn on Fig. 3.0 The fore and upper arm are kept in 
One straight line throughout the swing. 
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The centrifugal force on the stick-head exerts an outward pull 
on the striker’s arm, which he should be able to feel. 

At the contact-position shoulder, arm, and stick should be in 
one straight line, as shown in the final position in Fig. 3 and in 
Plates 7-8. 

If the swing is made correctly and the shoulders continue to 
rotate, the stick will follow through naturally, and in the correct 
plane. It is, of course, immaterial when once the ball has been 
fairly struck, whether a player follows through or not; but, un- 
fortunately, if the habit is formed of checking the follow-through, 
the subconscious wish to do so will have its effect before the ball is 
struck and will ruin the swing. 

A common fault is to start the swing with the head and shoulders 
too high. In this case the striker has to drop his head and shoulders 
during the last and most critical part of his swing if he wishes to 
avoid topping the ball. This spoils the equilibrium of the swing 
and tends to produce inaccurate hitting. The remedy, of course, 
is to bend the head and upper part of the body lower when lean- 
ing out to get into the correct position for the top of the swing. 
The correct position can best be verified by getting into the contact- 
position and then slowly lifting the stick-head backwards whilst 
pivoting the body about the head in the reverse direction until the 
position of the top of the swing is reached. This position should 
then be memorized. It can be checked by carrying out the normal 
swing and observing whether the stick-head just grazes the ground 
without any movement of the head. 


The Plane of the Swing 


In any stroke made at polo, the head of the stick should travel 
in a plane inclined at the same slight angle to the vertical as that 
at which the stick is tilted from the vertical when the contact- 
position is reached; and this plane should cut the ground in the 
direction of aim. Any divergence from this will affect the direction 
as well as the style of the stroke. 

The front views of the striker in Plates 7,9, 11, and 14 shew the 
plane of the swing in each fundamental stroke. A slight difficulty 
occurs in the case of the Near-side Forehander (Plate 11) which will 
be discussed later. 

The adjustment of the plane, so that it passes through the centre 
of the ball, is greatly facilitated if the stick prolongs the line of the 
arm accurately as shewn in Plates 7, 9, 11, and 14. 

Correctness of grip is important in imparting direction to the 
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ball; for unless the long axis of the stick-head makes a true right 
angle at the moment of impact, the shot will not be straight in the 
dircction of aim. 

In extreme cases of cut shots the grip may be slightly shifted to 
accentuate the cut, but this point will be dealt with later. 


The Timing of the Stroke 


The timing of the swing is effected by the striker’s decision to 
start the second motion. As the ball approaches him, he comes into 
the preparatory position, and the moment he decides to strike, 
he carries his hand back and rises in the stirrups. 

It is possible to adjust the timing slightly between the second 
and third motions, by pausing or accclerating very slightly at the 
top of the swing. For this reason it is safer to swing early rather 
than late, since it is easy to pause for a moment longer if necessary; 
whilst if acceleration is needed, this will be all the easier if the 
swing has been started with time to spare. 


Keeping the Eye on the Ball 


Adjustment of the plane of the stroke and correctness in timing 
both chiefly depend in polo, as in every other ball game, on the 
striker keeping his eye on the ball, from the moment of starting the 
stroke until it is finished. It follows, then, that he must look 
round and decide on the direction in which he intends to aim the 
ball, early cnough to ensure his getting his eye on the ball in 
sufficient time. One of the most fruitful causes of mis-hits when 
shooting at goal is failure to take the eye off the goal in sufficient 
time to get it back on the ball. Keeping the eye on the ball as it 
gets nearer involves a slight turning of the head. This does not 
prevent the head from acting as a pivot for the shoulders to revolve 
round. 


The Off-side Backhander 


Starting from the rest position, the three motions of the off-side 
backhand swing are as follows:— 

One: The grip is tightened on the stick, which is first given a 
slight twist to the right: this brings the handle into the correct 
position for the reverse grip (see Plate 5). The stick should be 
lulted forward to an angle of about 45 degrees, but the head should 
be at right angles to the direction of hitting, and should have its 
toe pointing to the right. 

Zwo: The striker twists his body slightly to the left, whilst lean- 
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ing over to the off-side, so that the right shoulder is pointed forward 
and down at the ball. At the same time he carries his right hand 
up and across his neck so that the stick-head drops over the left 
shoulder until it is about 20 degrees above the horizontal; and the 
hand comes to rest above the top of the head. In tis stroke it is 
not essential to stand right up in the stirrups to obtain the correct 
brace, although the striker should not remain fully sitting down. 
The position recommended is shown in Plate 9. 





Fig. 4 
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Three: The swing is begun, as in the off-side forehander, by the 
shoulders being rotated about the head, which acts as a pivot. 
This movement will start the stick-head moving forward and up as 
indicated in Fig. 4. 

The hand should be thrown well forward: the sooner the elbow 
straightens out, the greater the speed that will be imparted to the 
stick-head. At the contact-position the shoulder, arm, and stick 
must be in one straight line as shewn in Fig. 4 and Plate g. It 
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is important that the follow-through should not be neglected; to 
achieve this, the body must continue to rotate after the ball has 
been struck, until finally the right arm and shoulder are pointing 
over the pony’s off-quarter, in a position somewhat resembling the 
top of the swing in the off-side forehander, illustrated in Plate 7. 

In theory it would be best if the head could be bent down far 
enough at the top of the swing to act as a true pivot, which would 
not be displaced with reference to the saddle (1.e. the datum which 
has been taken for the photographs). In practice this would 
restrict the rotation of the body at the top of the swing and 
prevent the hand from being brought sufficiently high above the 
head to obtain a really full swing. A slight outward and down- 
ward movement of the head must therefore be accepted in this 
stroke. This is shewn in Plate g. 


Alternative Methods 


Some players bring the stick up on the right side, instead of 
across the body to the left. This method, sometimes known as the 
“hammer stroke,’ prevents proper use being made of the body 
and makes it difficult to follow-through properly except by bending 
forward almost double. 

There is also a third way of making this stroke, called the 
“circular wind-up,” which consists in swinging the stick through 
more than a complete circle on the right side of the body, before 
it makes contact with the ball. This stroke, also, receives no assist- 
ance from the body, and the circular wind-up is used to impart 
to the stick-head that speed which is normally induced by the 
rotation of the shoulders. This method has the disadvantage 
of increasing the risk of having the stick hooked, and adds to the 
difficulty of timing an unexpected shot; but some players find it 
useful in making certain cut shots. 


The Near-side Forehander 


Starting from the rest position, the three motions of the near-side 
forchand swing are as follows :-—— 

One: The grip on the stick is tightened so that the handle is 
brought into the correct position for the reverse grip. At the same 
time the stick is tilted forward at an angle of about 45 degrees, but 
to the left of the pony’s head, so as to facilitate the next motion. 

Zwo: While the striker is rising in the stirrups to the brace, he 
carries his right hand well over to the left side until it is level with 
his left cheek, but beyond and in front of it. As his hand comes 
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Fig. 5 


NEAR-SIDE FOREHAND SWING 


of about 15 degrees above the horizontal. ‘The toe of the stick- 
head should be pointing forward and down; the thumb should he 
against the inner side of the handle. 

Three: The actual swing is begun by carrying the Ieft hand 
slightly upwards and well back. This movement will start the 
stick-head swinging backwards, as shewn in Fig. 5. 

This figure shews how important it is that the backward move- 
ment of the hand shall be continued as far as possible, since other- 
wise a good rotary movement of the hand about the shoulder will 
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not be set up. Provided that the stroke is properly timed, no factor 
contributes more to length in this stroke (since the body cannot 
be rotated) than the extent to which the right hand is brought 
back. 

Plate 11 reveals a large lateral displacement of the head. If 
the head were bent down, at the top of the swing, to the position 
it will occupy at the moment of contact, either the neck would get 
in the way of the swing (see Plate 12) or the plane of the swing 
would have to be utterly destroyed to allow it to pass clear of the 
head. As the body is not rotated in this stroke and the head does 
not have to act as a pivot there is no objection to this movement 
of the head during the swing. The pivot in this stroke is the right 
shoulder, but even this has to move slightly to allow the arm and 
stick to clear the head. In practice a compromise is reached in 
which the shoulder is kept in and the plane of the swing is very 
slightly displaced outwards until the stick has cleared the head. 

Plates 1 and 13 are action photographs of this stroke. 


The Near-side Backhander 


Starting from the rest position, the three motions of the near- 
side backhand swing arc as follows:— 

One: The normal grip is used, and the grip is tightened in the 
same way as for the off-side forehander. 

Two: Rising in the stirrups to the brace, the striker raises his 
right arm almost vertically, extending it to the fullest possible 
extent and allowing the stick-head to drop backwards, until it is 
about 20 degrees above the horizontal, as shewn in Plates 14-15. 

The toe of the stick-head should point backwards and down. 
If the stick is to start in the true plane, shewn in Plate 15, the left 
shoulder must not be pointed too far forward, as this brings the 
head of the stick over to the left. Many plavers, however. prefer to 
sacrifice the accurate alignment of their stick at the top of the swing 
in order to obtain greater rotation of the body. 

Zhree: Vhe actual swing ts begun by the shoulders being rotated, 
and the stick-head ts kept swinging forward, as shewn in Fig. 6. 

It is important that the elbow should be kept straight from the 
top of the stroke, so that the stick-head shall deseribe a large circle. 
Shoulder, arm, and stick should be in one straight line at the 
cuntact-position, as shewn in Fig. 6. The striker has to lean well 
out, and turn well to the left, to avoid catching his right arm 
against his left elbow. 

In the off-side backhander it was pointed out that the correct 
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brace for that stroke did not involve standing up sO far in the 
stirrups as for the forehander. To a lesser extent this 1s also true 


of the near-side backhander. . . 

In theory the head should not be displaced in this stroke as it 
should act as a pivot for the shoulders. Plates 14-15 make it clear 
that to achieve this the neck would have to be bent sideways at 
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Fig. 6 
NEAR-SIDE BACKHAND SWING 


the top of the swing until the head was very nearly horizontal. 
This position would interfere with the striker’s ability to keep his 
eye properly on the ball. In practice, therefore, plavers lean over 
as far as they comfortably can while keeping the head upright at 
the top of the swing, and accept the fact that the head will have 
to be dropped as it turns in keeping the eye on the approaching 
ball. The true pivot is actually a point in the centre of the chest. 

Plate 16 shews Captain Roarke in the contac t-position of a near- 
side backhand stroke. 
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Loft and Length 


Fig. 7 illustrates the effect of taking the ball at various distances 
in front of, and behind, the vertical contact-position. 

The figure is an enlargement based on part of Fig. 3, and shews 
the stick and the path of the stick-head near the vertical in a well- 
made drive, in which the stick-head just grazes the ground at the 
vertical contact-position and completes the correct follow-through. 

(a) and (d) shew the respective positions of the stick-head when 
the ball is taken 15 inches before and 15 inches after the vertical 
is reached. 

The point of impact (being the point at which the line joining 
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Positions OF BALL FOR LOFT AND FOR LENGTH 


Fig. 7 


the centre of the ball to the centre of the stick-head cuts the surface 
of the ball) is in both cases above the equator of the ball. In both 
cases, also, the line joining the centres is sloping steeply downwards 
by the same amount, shewing thet to hit the ball above its equator 
tends to drive it into the ground. 

It will be noticed that in (a) the stick is still on the downward 
path, whereas in (d) it is on the upward. In (a), consequently, 
the tendency to drive the ball into the ground is aggravated; and 
in (d) considerable “top spin’’ is imparted to the ball, which will 
tend to prevent it from rising. 

In both cases, therefore, of taking the ball 15 inches away from 
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the vertical contact-position, the result will be to make it roll 
along the ground; and, owing to ground friction, this will take 
away from the length of the drive. If the ball is hit hard enough, 
as a matter of fact, it may bounce off the ground, but the top spin 
on it will prevent it from going far in the air, . 

Although length will be lost in both cases, this will be especially 
so in strokes that conform to (a): that is to say, in forchanders 
taken too far back, and backhanders taken too far forward. 

(b) shews the stick-head when the ball is taken in the vertical 
contact-position. 

Here the point of impact is below the equator of the ball; and 
the line joining the centre of the ball to the centre of the stick- 
head is sloping steeply upwards, shewing that to hit the ball below 
its equator tends to lift it into the air. 

The movement of the stick-head at this instant is horizontal, 
and the application of this force below the equator imparts a con- 
siderable “‘back-spin”’ to the ball, which aggravates its tendency 
to rise in the air. (The result of hitting the ball on, above, or 
below its equator can be confirmed by applying the Theory of the 
Parallelogram of Forces.) 

The lower the point of impact, moreover, the greater is the 
tendency of the ball to rise. In the vertical contact-position the 
ball is taken as low as possible, since the stick has in any case been 
assumed to be grazing the ground, and the ball could not have 
been taken lower without hitting the ground, and arresting the 
motion of the stick. It follows, therefore, that when the ball is 
taken in the vertical contact-position, it receives the maximum 
possible lift which the particular stick used can impart. 

The only way of increasing the loft beyond this point is to use a 
stick with a head of smaller diameter. Such a head, however, is 
more fragile since there is less wood round the hole drilled to 
receive the shaft; and it drives less far, as there is less bulk in its 
horizontal diameter. The R.N.P.A. head (shewn in Fig. 8) com- 
bines the advantages of both large and small diameter heads, 
while obviating their disadvantages, since it is elliptical in cross- 
section with a vertical diameter, less than its horizontal diameter. 

(c) shews stick and stick-head when the ball is taken 6 inches in 
front of the vertical contact-position. 

Here the point of impact is slightly below the equator of the 
ball, and the line joining the centre of the ball to the centre of the 
tangs is sloping slightly upwards, shewing a tendency to loft 
the Dall. 
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It will be seen, however, that in this case the line of travel of the 
stick-head and the line joining the centres approximately coincide. 
This means that practically all the force applied goes to make the 
ball travel, little or none being expended on spin. With a R.N.P.A. 
head the ball can be taken slightly further from the vertical 
contact-position, so that an even greater percentage of the force 
of the stroke goes into the drive with slightly more loft. 

To sum up, then, the results of taking the strokes in these various 
positions :— 

Taking the ball well after the vertical has been passed results 
in moderate length and no loft. 

Taking the ball well before the vertical is reached results in 
very poor length and no loft. 





(a) 'é) (Cc) 
Pig. 8 
CROSS-SECTIONS OF STICK-HEADS 


fa’ Smal! diameter circular) 
(b} Large diameter fcircular} 


(c) R.N.P.A. felliptical: 


Taking a ball at the vertical results in maximum loft, obviously 
at the expense of Iength. 

Taking the ball beyond the vertical, at the point where the stick 
has started to travel upwards, but is still sufficiently near the 
ground to strike the ball below its equator, results in the maximum 
length compatible with a reasonable loft; enough loft. that is to 
say, to send the ball over the opponents’ heads and make it difh- 
cult to meet. 

This last position works out, in practice, to about 6 or 8 inches 
beyond the vertical contact-position; nearer the pony’s head for 
forehanders, and nearer his tail for backhanders. 


The Effect of a Rolling Ball 


Players often say that they find it much easier to loft a rolling 
ball when they are reversing its eHEcuon: than when they hit it 


Cut and Pulled Shots 


Cut shots are taken well out from the pony’s side: to the rear 
for forehanders, and to the front for backhanders. 

Pulled shots are taken closc in to the pony’s side: to the front for 
forehanders, and to the rear for backhanders. 

There should be little difficulty in keeping the stick-head in the 
correct plane when making the four drives, but when taking cut 
and pulled shots further consideration will be found necessary. 

In cutting, for instance, difficulty may be experienced in getung 
the early part of the stroke in the correct plane, since the stick 1s 
apt to foul the pony’s body. The greater the angle of cut desired, 
therefore, the further out from the pony’s side must the ball be 
taken; and in an extreme case it may even be found necessary to 
twist the stick slightly in the hand, so as to give the ball a glancing 
blow. This will increase the angle of cut, though at the expense 
of length and, to some extent, of accuracy. 

In pulling, the early part of the stroke presents no difficulty, 
but the follow-through may be interfered with by the pony’s body. 
The shot should, therefore, be taken well in to his side forward in a 
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forchander so that the stick can follow-through clear of his front 
legs, and well back in a backhander so that it can follow-through 
clear of his hind legs. In extreme cases it may be found necessary 
to swing the pony’s quarters away from a backhander. 

Plate 17 shews Captain Roarke pulling an off-side backhander 
well under his pony’s tail. 


The Diamond Rule 


Fig. 9 shews that the cut and pulled shots, which have to be 
taken at points sloping gradually outwards from in front and behind 
the striker, fit, when taken in conjunction with the four drives, 
into a diamond pattern. 

Figs. ga, gb, gd, and ge shew the positions for the four funda- 
mental strokes, each with its three subdivisions; and the central 
figure gc shews, combined, the twelve principal strokes in the game. 

It will be noticed that the diamond is not a regular one. The left 
side is slightly in advance of the right owing to the shoulders be- 
ing turned parallel to the pony when the near-side shots are taken. 

The figure also shews that in extreme cases, when it is desired 
to pull the ball at a right angle, or more, with a forehander, the 
ball must be taken as far forward as possible and towards the centre 
line of the pony. 

These shots are the under-the-neck strokes. 


The Off-side Under-the-neck Stroke 

This shot is made along much the same lines as the off-side 
forchander. 

It is started from the usual preparatory position, but by the time 
the top of the swing is reached the body is leaning well forward 
over the pony’s neck. The plane of the swing is at a right angle 
to the line of advance. 

The body is rotated about the head as usual, the right shoulder 
being brought well down over the pony’s neck. 

The contact-position should be as far forward as can be reached, 
and actually on the centre line of the pony. The hand is kept well 
down to facilitate a good follow-through. 

Plate 18 shews Captain Roarke at the top of his swing for an off- 
side under-the-neck stroke. 


The Near-side Under-the-neck Stroke 


This shot is made along much the same lines as the near-side 
forehander. 
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It is started from the usual preparatory position, but at the top 
of the swing the body must be leant well forward over the pony 
and turned so that the right shoulder is clear of his neck on the 
near-side and pointing well down at the ball. The plane of the 
swing is at a right angle to the line of advance. 

The point of contact should be as far forward as can be reached, 
but this time slightly to the left of the pony’s neck. A good follow- 
through is as important as ever. 


Fancy Strokes 


There are a number of fancy strokes, some of which are dealt 

with below, but many good players develop their own pet shots 
in their own way. 
‘‘Away-from-the-neck Shot.”—In order to avoid having to tap the 
ball with a difficult cut-shot wnen he wishes to turn while keeping 
possession of the ball, a player can make an ‘‘away-from-the-neck 
shot.” 

This is done by getting into the contact-position for an under- 
the-neck stroke and swinging the stick across under the pony’s 
neck. The stroke is then made by swinging the stick back again, 
making a half-shot. 

In this way a shot can be taken at a right angle, or more (which 
is casier), to the line of advance, when the ball is so far over on the 
side to which it is to be hit that an under-the-neck shot is not 
possible. 

As Field Rule 1q prohibits anyone from hooking the striker’s 

stick unless he is on the same side of him as the ball, this stroke 
has the advantage of securing immunity of the stick from being 
hooked. 
Push Shot.’—-When a player is being ridden on the near quarter 
he may sometimes want to tap the ball diagonally across his line 
of advance, over to the offside, by means of a near-side halt-shot, 
in order to place the ball for an unmolested offside full shot. 

To avoid interference this half-shot will have to be made from 
well up along the pony’s neck. It is a sort of *‘push shot,”’ and is 
made from the right elbow, which should be held well forward. 

On the off-side a rather similar shot can be taken, either by 
using the wrist only, or by making a kind of “*push shot.” 

“Jab Shot.”’—When two opponents are racing for possession of the 
ball they will, as a rule, mutually interfere with the other's shot, 
unless one player can extend his reach beyond the other’s. To 
do this some players employ a “‘jab shot,” that is, they lean as far 
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forward as they can and extend the arm and stick in one straight 
line at the ball, making a jab at 1t rather in the manner of a tent- 
pegger. 

This shot gives a player the longest possible reach and, unless it is 
quickly countered, will enable him to send the ball clear of his 
opponent. 

‘‘Disengage Shot.” —When an opponent is Obviously preparing to 
hook a player’s stick, the latter may be able to defeat him by 
making an early ‘‘feint’’ at the ball in order to draw his opponent's 
stick, somewhat as in fencing. The player then disengages and 
beats off his opponent's stick hard, which leaves the way clear for 
a half-shot. 

“ Between-the-legs Shot.’—A player may someumes wish to take a 
shot under his pony’s belly and between its lews. 

Care must be taken when doing this to see that the ball does 
not hit one of the pony’s Iegs. No follow-through is made, in order 
to avoid the possibility of hitting the pony’s Jegs with the stick. 
This is the one case in which it is permissible to omit the follow- 
through. 

Various players use various dodges for stopping this follow- 
through, some playing the shot so that the stick “fetches up” 
against their own foot immediately after impact with the ball, 
whilst others deliberately hit the ground at the same time as the 
ball. 


Quickness in Striking 


It must be realized that the foregoing analysis of the funda- 
mental strokes applies to the full drive under ideal conditions when 
the striker is not being interfered with and has plenty of time. 
Needless to say, it frequently happens in the course of play that, 
owing to threatened interference, a quick stroke is of greater im- 
portance than a perfectly made one. In such a case the good player 
dispenses with the full swing and follow-through in order to take 
any quick stroke (evenifit beonly a wrist-shot) that will serve. Open- 
ings, in fact, frequently come so unexpectedly that there can be no 
question of fully turning the body and starting from the top of the 
hes and the situation has to be dealt with by short, quick half- 
snots. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


SOME REMARKS ON STICKS 


By Brigadier-General R. L. Ricketts 


GOOD deal of controversy has existed at one time or an- 

other regarding the comparative merits of stiff or whippy 
sticks, long or short heads, cylindrical or tapering heads, and long 
or short sticks, and players approach these questions from a variety 
of angles. Many of these approaches, such as merely following the 
idiosyncrasics or even prejudices of others, entail a long journey 
before satisfactory results arc likely to be obtained. A little theoreti- 
cal study of the mechanical principles involved will shorten this 
journey towards a goal, which may even be missed altogether if a 
wrong turning is taken in the carly stages of a polo career. 


Stiff or Whippy Sticks 


Let us begin by considering the cane. When experimenting with 
sticks the characteristic of a whippy stick which most strikes a 
player is that the head fails to follow immediately any sudden or 
violent impulse given by the wrist. A quick stroke is difficult to 
make because, owing to the inertia of the head much of the force 
of the impulse given by the hand is expended in bending the cane, 
while the head remains comparatively sull. A moment later the 
head follows the impulse given, but by that time it may be too late 
or the impulse may, in the meantime, have undergone a change. 
Uncertainty and inaccuracy are the results. 

On the other hand, the wrist is relieved of a certain amount of 
strain through the very fact that movement of the stick handle 
does not instantly necessitate a corresponding movement of the 
head of the stick. The flexibility of the cane acts as a spring be- 
tween the handle and the head. 

Another point which must be considered is the capacity of a 
spring to store up and return energy which has been expended in 
bending it. “This will not appreciably affect correct stylists whose 
stroke is founded on the excellent instructions contained in Chapter 
Three, for the whole essence of these instructions is a steadily 
increasing application of force which causes no special strain at 
any particular moment. Players who cannot attain perfection of 
stroke, however, and they are in the majority, usually possess one 
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the distance B C bears to B D. In the case of the long head (Fig. 
10) it will be § or 13 to 1. In the case of the short head (Fig. 11) 
it will be 4 or 2 to 1. Though the inaccuracy of the stroke is the 


same in either case, namely 1 inch from the centre, the short head 





Figs. 10 G 11 


LONG AND SHORT LIRADS 


has the greater tendency to cause the stick to turn in the hand or 
lose its drive. Players who are not blessed with a “good eye” or 
who find their sticks failing unaccountably to drive, may often 
benefit by lengthening the heads of their sticks. “This can be done 
without increasing the weight either by making the head thinner 
if the material will stand it, or by accompanying the change of 
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length by a change to a lighter material. The heel may be cut 
away with advantage, as shewn in the illustrations. 

Players who have a tendency to hit across the line of the ball, 
such as “‘slicers” at golf and “‘pullers’’ at cricket, will often find 
themselves continually hitting the ball at the point B instead 
of at A. These may often find benefit by having the cane in- 
serted as in Fig. 11 instead of the more usual method shewn in 
Fig. 10. 


Cylindrical or Tapered Heads 


If the mechanics of the question are studied, there can be little 
doubt that a tapered head is not as efficient as a cylindrical head. 





Pig. 12 


Fig. 12 represents a tapered head 8 inches long. It will be seen 
easily that if the ball is struck at B instead of at A a very consider- 
able portion (that between B and A) of the weight of the head 
has been transferred from one side of the ball to the other, a greater 
proportion than when using a cylindrical head. The tendency for 
the stick to twist in the hand and fail to drive is therefore exagger- 
ated.! If we add to this the inevitable effect of the angle which the 
striking surface of the head makes with the forward direction in 
which it is intended to hit the ball, the defects of tapered heads 
compared with cylindrical heads is apparent. There can be no 
doubt that a tapered head is a radically bad design. The idea that 
the concentration of weight immediately behind the ball, which it 
facilitates, gives greater driving power is erroneous when dealing 
with the solid materials of which polo stick-heads are made. 


Long or Short Sticks 


The modern tendency is to use sticks considerably shorter than 
those used some years ago. The two hardest hitters in the specially 
hard-hitting Alwar team, who kept the ball continually in the air 


* Calculations too long to be reproduced here contirm this. 
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and have been referred to earlier in this book, used sticks as long 
as 56} inches for their biggest ponies. If we allow as much as 
1 inch (a very full allowance) for the peculiar-shaped handles used, 
there still remains a 55}-inch stick in days when ponies were 14 
hands 1 inch. Even though the measurement was very liberal and 
the ponies stood on the top of the ground instead of sinking an inch 
or so into soft turf, the difference in the length of stick is most 
marked. 

It seems doubtful if this tendency towards shortening the stick, 
which was introduced I understand by America, is advisable, at 
any rate to the degree to which it has been driven, and sticks of 
53, 52, or even 51 inches used on the big ponies now played seem 
to be overstepping (or understepping) all bounds. The advocates 
of the short stick assert that it is easier to control and encourages 
accuracy of stroke. But this contention is difficult to maintain in 
view of general games experience, which conclusively proves that 
accuracy of stroke is founded upon correct body position. This 
should be an easy, natural position. In practice most players have 
to crouch considerably in the saddle to hit the ball with a 52-inch 
stick on the modern pony, and it is difficult to regulate the exact 
amount of crouch required. On the other hand, there is no diffi- 
culty in taking up the most easy and natural body position, and 
such a position will be instinctively reverted to every time a stroke 
has to be made. A stick of a length suited to this natural position 
seems to be the right stick to use. Besides which extra inches make 
easier many of the more difficult strokes, which require reaching 
out of the saddle. It is likely that the low standard of near-side 
forward play seen in England at present may be due in part to 
the use of too short sticks. Moreover, a short stick tends to en- 
courage the habit of hitting when sitting down in the saddle instead 
of when standing supported by knees and stirrups, the only method 
which allows the body to be thrown after the ball. It also encour- 
ages digging for the ball, than which there is no greater encmy 
of long hitting. 

. A beginner using too short a stick, especially if he is not a par- 
ticularly good horseman, is certain to dig and to shirk the near- 
side strokes. He should be started with a stick with which he can 
reach the ball quite easily without feeling that he is bending down 
inconveniently. Later on he can gradually lengthen or shorten his 
stick as experience and varieties of style dictate. A rough method 
of ascertaining approximately the right length of stick for a be- 
ginner 1s to make him use a stick with which he can just touch the 
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ground when sitting erect in the saddle. The value of the test 
lies, not in the idea that the ball is hit when the rider is in this 
position, but in the fact that the length of stick which conforms to 
it happens also, in most cases, to be the length which gives the 
easiest striking position when galloping. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


TACTICS: DEVELOPMENT 


By Brigadier-General R. L. Ricketts 


HOUGH polo is a very ancient game, as has been shewn in 

Chapter One, the development of tactical ideas is entirely a 
modern growth. Tactics must be based upon certainty of execution, 
and this, in turn, must be founded upon fully developed and sterco- 
typed materials such as good grounds and sticks, properly bred 
and trained ponies, and codified rules. The ancient East was not 
the soil in which these somewhat scientific and exact requirements 
could flourish, and polo was handed down from gencration to 
generation merely as an amusement of the ruling classes. In- 
dividuals vied with each other in a spirit akin to that which 
prompted the feats of the knights of old, and under conditions 
which varied with time and place. It was not until the game was 
taken up by Western races with their more systematic minds and 
mechanical efficiency that progress in tactical ideas became pos- 
sible. Even then it was slow, and, unfortunately, not continuous, 
as we Shall see later. 

As long as games were practically entirely in British hands they 
were looked upon mostly as pastimes, for relaxation after the work 
of the day. They were not considered worthy of the expenditure 
of much brain power, nor was it realized (is not even now realized) 
how much scope for such brain power they really contained. When 
foreigners took up games they brought fresh minds to bear upon 
the subject and some change took place. They proceeded to learn 
games for their own sake, for what they really contained, and began 
to set their brains to work. They took the view that entering a 
competition of any kind implied logically the utmost effort to 
defeat your opponent, and also that the brain had to assist the 
body to attain this end. The idea of mere relaxation, just playing 
anyhow by way of healthy exercise with a little spice of competi- 
tion thrown in, was not understood by them. This quickened up 
the development of tactics throughout the games world; but in 
spite of it growth was slow. Unfortunately it is likely to remain 
S0, for tactical development requires both the brains to think out 
ideas and the eye and bodily efficiency necessary to try them out 
properly in high-class company. Men of brains who can hit a ball 
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well only too often regard games as unworthy of their serious 
attention, or have not the particular perception necessary to under- 
stand them, while natural games players are apt to fail to appreciate 
the value of brains and thought, and therefore do not use faculties 
in which they are not necessarily lacking. 

Polo has suffered to the full from this mental attitude and has, 
moreover, been subject to yet another handicap which has had a 
marked effect. Equally with other team games it requires a very 
strict discipline to attain the combination upon which tactics 
depend. At the same time this discipline is especially difficult to 
enforce owing to the players being mounted, which makes their 
movements both extremely rapid and subject to a considerable 
lack of control. This need for discipline, coupled with the fact, 
perhaps inevitable, that the game in its early stages fell into the 
hands of what may be called the horse fraternity, gave the Cavalry 
branch of the Army the greater share in its control. The majority 
of the Cavalry have always been in India, which is far removed 
from modern games development of the highest class, and practic- 
ally no cavalry officers are, or ever have been, distinguished games 
players. Those who shone at their schools did not go through the 
maturing process of contact with first-class performers which 
follows the school age, and which 1s found for the most part at the 
universities. They began polo when their games education was in 
a very clementary stage, and they cut themselves off from further 
education in the subject. It was not realized that polo was essenti- 
ally a game in which horsemanship took a prominent part, and not 
an equestrian sport of which hitting a ball was one of the concomi- 
tants. Both the content and attitude of their minds were unsuited 
to the development of tactical ideas. Slow and faulty progress 
was inevitable. 

These faulty tendencies were enhanced by the fact that the 
Cavalry contained a large percentage of men who had formed their 
ideas of riding in the hunting-field. Although the game owes a 
great deal to these horse-lovers, for instance the breeding, feeding, 
keeping, and, up to a certain point, the training of ponies, the 
environment in which they started life did not encourage the 
specialized kind of horsemanship which was necessary.!. They 
turned towards the type of hands and scope of action required by 


1 ‘The horsemanship required for the highest class of polo is almost as much a 
speciality as that required for show-jumping, and the purely hunting-trained man is 
almost as much at a disadvantage in the former as, in the past, he was shewn by foreign 
competitors at Olympia to be in the latter. 
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the hunter rather than the light-handed control and quickness 
required by the polo pony, vide the slowness to discard the double 
bridle (even snaffle in Australia) in place of the single-rein bridle 
with standing martingale, which, in the nght hands, are more 


suitable as a general rule for polo. 
Let us now turn to a study of what has actually been donc. 


Modern polo may be said to have begun with the polo played by 
Europeans in India about 1850. There were at that time no fixed 
numbers on each side, anything up to 7 or 8 being common, nor 
was there any definite arrangement of players. All played in a 
bunch, hitting the ball as best they could, and the utmost attempt 
at tactics was the backing up of the man with the ball by one of 
his own side in case of a miss. Dribbling was the method almost 
always emploved and the man in possession usually kept the ball 
as long as he possibly could. Local sides occasionally had their 
own ideas, and two backs and two forwards was an arrangement 
sometimes emploved with the idea of passing across the ground. 
Sometimes there was a goalkeeper as at Association football. The 
sticks were like hockev sticks, cut from boughs which had a natural 
crook in them. Backhanders were not known, the ball being 
dribbled round. The game was very slow, hard hitting being 
impossible with the sticks employed, while the grounds and pony 
training were clementary to a degree. There was no riding off. 
Probably the first man to make a serious attempt to svstematize 
the game was Mr. John Watson in the ‘seventies of the last century. 
He seems to have started the regular use of the backhander, and 
arranged his side of 4 plavers in the present-day “‘line ahead” 
manner. It is not clear when riding off became systematic. It 
probably developed gradually, players not in possession of the ball 
infringing more and more on the rights which the man in posses- 
sion was originally supposed to possess. Watson’s teaching made 
full use of riding offin the case of the No. 1, and started the system 
in which No. 1 was not expected to hit the ball, but to devote him- 
self entirely to impeding the back. The system answered very well 
when there was an off-side rule and in the moderate polo of the day, 
in which the No. 1 was usually young and inexperienced while the 
back was the reverse. If the No. 1 could merely neutralize the 
back he had more than pulled his weight. Even in the present day 
a really determined use of this method might spring a surprise on 
certain teams. ‘The author can recall to mind a very marked in- 
stance in Which a pvor team decisively beat a far superior one by 
means of upsetting the combination of the latter through riding 
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to a state of exhaustion the back, who was known to be in only 
moderate condition. 

Watson imported his system into England in the early ’eighties 
and thereafter progress was made both in England and in India. 
In the former the brothers Peat wrought an improvement by 
encouraging the interchange of places between players, which had 
not been allowed by Watson, and further improvement was made 
by the Rugby team under Captain E. D. Miller. In India similar 
development gradually occurred, as evidenced by the play of 
Jodhpur under Sir Pertab Singh, the Queen’s Bays and the Patiala 
team up to about the year 1894. The Patiala team developed to 
the highest degree the system of giving the back a clean run- 
through, perhaps owing to the outstanding genius of Hira Singh, 
who was head and shoulders above all other players at that time. 
The next improvement, which gave the greatest proof of real 
thought on the subject since Watson, was introduced by Capt. 
H. de B. de Lisle of the Durham Light Infantry. He devised a 
system of intensive training on sound lines for both man and pony 
to an extent not attempted before. On this he based a policy of 
increased flexibility, instructed discipline and passing, which en- 
abled his regiment to win, three years in succession, the Inter- 
regimental Tournament, which hitherto had always been won by 
a Cavalry regiment.! 

The next team to come to the front was the Alwar team. 
Captain R. L. Ricketts of Hodson’s Horse, who organized it, 
had graduated chiefly in the racket-court and had kept in touch 
with the tendencies of first-class games playing in England, where 
the great importance of extreme pace coupled with a sustained and 
aggressive offensive had begun to be appreciated. Asvstem specific- 
ally designed to this end was devised, which raised the pace of 
play to heights not before contemplated, nor probably since 
equalled. This team also amplified the intense training of de Lisle 
by paying special attention to the development of eve through 
practice at ball-hitting games, especially rackets, and by study of 
the design of sticks which produced great improvement both in the 
length and accuracy of hitting and was largely instrumental in 
making the new tactic a practical proposition. The team was 
never beaten nor even seriously extended in a tournament in the 


1 There was no Championship in India at that time, and though both Jodhpur at 
their best and Patiala would have defeated the D.L.I. three times out of four, they 
owed their success to superlative ponies and a field of selection for players far greater 
than that available to de Lisle. 


of the oft-side rule. converged towards a somewhat similar con- 
clusion, the essentials of which British polo players seem: to find 
very difficult to grasp. or at any rate to practise. “The tactics of 
this team never penetrated to England, where polo continued on 
the same lines as before with fluctuating development of detail 
under different leaders, the most prominent being the Rugby 
team of 1904 to 1907, and Mr. W. S. Buckmaster’s team of “Old 
Cantabs,”* 1903 to 1914, while in India the roth Hussars, under 
Lt.-Col. John Vaughan, and the Maharajah of Kishengarh’s team 
stood out. 

Mention must also be madc here of the famous Golconda team, 
which had an exceptionally long lease of prominence, Under the 
influence of Shah Mirza Beg, whose capacity for pure ball-control 
has probably never been equalled, this team based its tactics on a 
development of the dribbling methods of carly polo. ‘Their list 
of successes was a very long one and they took terrible toll off 
opponents over whom they established ascendancy, but were apt 
to collapse when forced beyond the comparatuvely moderate pace 
to which their system was adapted. 

During the War period of 1914-18 polo was at a standstill, and, 
alas, many good players were never seen again on the polo ground. 
The following by no means exhaustive list shows the extent of the 
lusses suffered: Captains Noel Edwards, Francis Grenfell, V.C., 
Riversdale Grenfell fall of the qth Lancers}, Leslie Chepe (King’s 
Dragoon Guards , Herbert Wilson (Royal Horse Guards,, Jack 
Atkinson (Hodson’s Horse, Naturally tactics went back. 


1 ’} . é : 
The Indian polo season, being in the winter, includes parts of two calendar 
years. 
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The leading teams in India after 1918 were: the Jodhpur and 
Patiala teams, also the Central India Horse under Captain A. H. 
Williams, the P.A.V.O. Cavalry under Captain Dening, the 15th 
Lancers under Major E. J. Atkinson, culminating in the Jeypur 
team, who won the Indian Championship in 1932-3 and followed 
up this success by beating with consummate ease all the best sides 
in England in 1933. In England the leaders were Mr. Buck- 
master’s ‘“‘Freebooters” and “‘Old Cantabs,”? and Mr. Sandford’s 
“Hurricanes,” while the 17th Lancers under Lt.-Col. Vivian 
Lockett won the Inter-regimental Tournament no less than nine 
times in the ten years 1921-30. 

None of these teams developed any new ideas. 

In England the system of a succession of tournaments, with little 
or no intervals for pony training, was very detrimental to the pro- 
duction of any thought-out, tactical development. Teams were 
thrown together for short periods, the men often finding themselves 
in one position in one team and in another position in another 
team. The practice of obtaining the services of one of the star 
players for a team Ied to purely individual ball-chasing on the 

part of the star, accompanied by its inevitable corollary, ignorance 
of the best type of combination on the part of the remainder of 
the side. Thus a wrong ideal was often envisaged even in the best 
teams, namely, that of a side carried by and playing up to a com- 
manding performer. Combination and tactics on basically sound 
lines suitable for teams consisting of more or less equal players, 
the material usually to be found, were neither understood nor 
studied, to the detriment of the best interests of the game. Further, 
owing to the bad habits which they had acquired, the star players 
themselves often failed to combine when brought together for the 
purposes of international or other major competitions. Leadership 
and thought were conspicuous by their absence, nor perhaps was 
the inclination to follow very markedly present! A notable excep- 
tion was the team of the 17th Lancers already mentioned, which 
was a combined side. It gave further evidence of its worth when 
at Beaufort, just before the British went to America to compete 
for the Westchester Cup in 1933, it held that collection of players 
to the extent of leading by 4 goals to 3 in the fourth chukker. 

The absence of any sound system of tactics in the trial matches 
for the selection of the British team to go to America in 1933 was 
most marked, almost every polo crime being committed repeatedly. 
It seems astonishing that a collection of such experienced and 
excellent ball-hitters and horsemen should have played such bad 
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polo, if polo can be defined as the combined efforts of four players 
to defeat their opponents. The reasons are not, however, difficult 
to find. The system of scratch sides, already referred to, could 
produce little else but pure opportunism in the absence of some 
commanding personality endued with the games knowledge and 
personality to rule the roost on proper lincs, and in the presence 
of what may be called the semi-professional element, to whom 
combined effort and personal subordination mean nothing. 

On analysing this survey it will be seen that improvement almost 
invariably took the form of development of what already existed, 
by extending it towards its logical conclusion, and by increased 
attention to details. Teams came to the top as leaders arose who 
had the necessary qualifications of games sense to guide the lines 
of play and the capacity for leadership to enforce their views on 
others. The lessons taught by one team seemed to take little root, 
having to be re-learnt to a great extent by the next, duc to the 
failure on the part of players in general to grasp essentials. Only 
on two occasions have tactical ideas given evidence of creative 
talent. The first was when Watson started the four-a-side “line 
ahead” arrangement with full use of backhanders. The second 
was when the Alwar team adopted pace and cye-training by other 
ball games on which to found a system of play instead of the foot- 
ball-hockey basis, with its ideas of accurate passing in vogue at 
the time. The Alwar players never equalled the modern Ameri- 
cans (nor Golconda) in variety of stroke, but were fully their 
equals in the sustained aggressiveness of their tactics and probably 
their superiors in the degree of pace to which they attained. Who 
knows whether the stroke play of the Americans would have sur- 
vived at the pace which would have been forced upon them by 
opponents trained on the Alwar principles? 

The subject will not be pursued further here as it has been dealt 
with fully in Chapters Six, Seven, and Nine, but the following data 
may be given now to shew the grounds upon which the methods 
of this team have been selected as the basis for the tactical chapters 
of this book. Taking first-class open tournaments alone, the goal 
records shew 79 for and 14 against in g matches. At a time when 
a competent authority estimates the handicaps of several of the 
leading teams of the day at 28 goals! the record is very remarkable. 
It is difficult to think that such a disparity in the number of goals 
scored can have been accounted for entirely by the individual 


' Artidle by Major KR. W. W. Griinshaw published in Polo Monthly dated January 
1926. There was no handicap system an force at the time. 
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superiority of the players, two of whom were the heaviest men in 
first-class polo at the time, even if such possible superiority were 
accentuated by a superior discipline. Nor can superior mounting 
have been the cause, several of the ponies ridden by this team 
being actually “cast-offs” from other stables. We are inevitably 
driven to the conclusion that a supcriority of tactical idea must 
have been the origin of so great an ascendancy. 


CHAPTER SIX 


TACTICS: BASES OF TACTICAL 
SYSTEMS 


By Brigadier-General R. L. Ricketts 


T any game the characteristics of the materials used, such as 

grounds, courts, striking implements, and balls, must of neces- 
sity dictate the basis upon which are founded the tactics to be 
employed. 

The more accurate the materials are, the more can accuracy 
be employed as a basis, for if the striker can foresee exactly the 
bounce or run of the ball, he has the opportunity of so regulating 
his movements as to strike in exactly the desired manner. This is 
well illustrated by the high value which accuracy has in such 
games as Rugby, fives, squash rackets, lawn tennis, and Associa- 
tion football, in all of which the materials employed facilitate 
exact results. At rackets, tennis, and cricket, inaccuracy deliber- 
ately introduced by an opponent through cut and spin reduce this 
tendency, while at Rugby football the uncertainty of the run of the 
ball has developed what may be called the communal system of 
dribbling, which forwards employ and in which no real accuracy 
is attempted. 

With the exception of the Rugby football, the materials used at 
polo are probably more inaccurate than those used at any other 
game. Grounds, if soft, cut up and become untrue; if hard, are 
liable to be bumpy. The stick is unwieldy, with no flat striking 
surface; the head of the stick is so made that even a very slightly 
bumping ball will hop over it or strike a thin cane. The ball is 
small, hard, and light compared with the unevenness of surface 
upon which it travels, a great contrast in this respect to an Associa- 
tion football, whose large size and comparative softness compensate 
for roughness of the ground surface. The stability and control of 
movement which are given by standing on his own feet are also 
denied to the polo player, and the very shape of his pony inter- 
feres with any but the most straightforward strokes. That these 
disabilities exist not only in theory is borne out by the fact that 
at no game is the apparently simple ball so often completely 
missed. 

For these reasons accuracy cannot be considered as a good basis 
upon which to build a system of polo tactics. 
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There is, however, another factor common to all moving ball 
games and which profoundly affects them, namely pace. The 
chief effect produced by extreme pace in any game is to make an 
opponent play apparently below his form. The reason for this is 
twofold: first, he finds himself late in getting into striking position 
and therefore his stroke has to be hurried; second, the actual speed 
at which the ball and striker travel presents difficulties to those 
unaccustomed to it or who have not “‘class’”’ in their games-playing 
composition. They are not capable of the increased quickness of 
perception and movement required even on occasions when no 
particular effort is necessary to reach the position of the ball. The 
final result is a moral depression arising from dissatisfaction with 
themselves and their circumstances, which is most inimical both 
to good performance at the moment and to the determination and 
self-confidence necessary for continued and aggressive endeavour. 
In this respect the effects of pace are in marked contrast to those 
of purely executive skill. The latter often acts merely as a spur to 
further effort, arousing the temper of an opponent in a manner 
which, in one of really sporting instincts, serves only to quicken 1 
perception and muscular action, and often calls forth a level of 
performance previously unequalled. Pace, on the other hand, is 
more often responsible for the remark frequently heard that the 
victor was lucky to catch the vanquished off his day, or, shewing 
a little more insight, that the vanquished played only as well as he 
was allowed to play. 

Pace also introduces the element of surprise. The value of 
surprise in any tactical scheme is acknowledged by all, and ex- 
perienced players of all games have felt the difficulty caused by 
opponents bringing off against them something which they had 
not experienced before, or which they were not prepared for at the 
moment. The team which plays the faster game 1s, all the time, 
springing surprises on the slower team, for, though its manoeuvres 
may not always be new, they are started before they are expected. 
The element of surprise with its bewildering effect is thus produced 
continually. 

In most first-class games pace has gradually been made use of 
more and more by championship class players. Rackets fifty years 
ago was a comparatively slow game at which drop shots and slow 
play were almost the rule until Grey shewed what could be done 
by pace. Leatham is perhaps the only modern player of class who 


1 The action of temper on certain of the ductless glands has this very definite 
physiological effect. 
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may be said not to have made pace a sine qua non. Similarly tennis 
used to be a game purely of so-called science until Peter Latham 
revolutionized it by comparatively violent, and at that time un- 
orthodox, methods. Tilden and Helen Wills Moody owe their 
success to the pace which they put into their play at lawn tennis. 
Amir Bey in the squash-racket court is proverbial for the intense 
speed of his game. 

In team games also pace is more and more obtaining a mastery, 
even accurate games such as Association football and hockey 
having been speeded up a great deal. In America polo has been 
quickened up with obvious success, and, though the example is 
an old one, it was the systematic cultivation of pace which gave 
the Alwar team in India their complete supremacy from1g00 to1903 
and a score of 117 goals to 18. Other teams trained in a different 
school were unable to compete with the pace which was produced, 
and which frequently called forth the criticism that their opponents 
were out of form. 

To command success, however, the pace attained must be ex- 
treme. Merely fast play is not enough, for good games-players will 
rise to the occasion ? and quicken up in response. It is just the 
slight further increase, which comes from careful study of method, 
which is effective in the final result. It is the 2 or 3 feet of 
extra pace down the wicket which gives the really fast bowler his 
wickets; it is the fraction of the second earlier in striking which 
gives Amir Bey his ridiculously easy victories. 

No game is more suitable for the exploitation of this principle 
than polo. The immense difference in the accuracy of stroke shewn 
at this game between players who are pressed by speed and those 
who are not; the great potentialities resident in the speed of the 
ponies and the force with which it is possible to hit the ball; the 
comparative discomfort and instability (compared to a man on his 
own feet) under which players labour when stopping, turning, and 
otherwise manceuvring, which increase rapidly with speed,? all 
tend to shew that a side which can develop something unusual in 
this direction will so put opponents off their stroke as to enable 
them to take command of the game themselves. Opponents who 
rely upon accuracy will continually find their combination break- 
ing down due to failure of players either to reach the ball or, 
owing to hurry, to hit it in the desired manner when reached. 


1 Bad riders may not, so even this is useful. 
* The tendency of ponies to lose their handiness when pressed is a most important 
factor in this. 
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Tactical combination, which depends upon delicacy of touch, such 
as short approach shots or passes, becomes impossible at the highest 
speed. 

All experienced polo players know men and ponies who, though 
they play excellently in ordinary practice games, never seem to 
give of their best in competitions. Of course the reason for this 
often is what is known as “nerves,” but equally often it is because 
the pace in competition play is practically always higher than in 
practice. The player who lacks the games capacity is all at sea 
immediately, as is the player who is out of condition, or who can- 
not ride effectively for the purpose. A team which practises pace 
in its own games will have taught, or eliminated, such weak 
players, and will enter a competition prepared for the type of 
effort which is likely to be demanded of it. 

It may be said that all players value pace and realise that at- 
tempts must be made to play fast. This is no doubt true, but only 
up to a certain point, for though in theory all players admit the 
value of speed, few, if any, really study how to attain it as a main 
objective. ‘The usual procedure is to carry out as fast as possible the 
tactical ideas already absorbed first on the football field and then 
on the stereotyped polo ground. This is by no means the same 
thing. The main objective is essentially different. Results follow 
the main objective. 

It is with pace as the main objective that the system of tactics 
described in the following chapters has been evolved, a system 
which, in many respects, breaks away from accepted practice and 
is markedly at variance with modern polo in England, but which 
brought to the pinnacle of success the only teams which are known 
to the writer as having seriously practised it.? 

1 Alwar team, which won Indian Polo Association Championship, 1900-1901, 
1901-2, and Delhi Darbar Tournament which absorbed the Championship, 1902-3; 
Poona Horse, which won Delhi Darbar Tournament for Indian Army, 1902-3; 


“Pilgrims,” which won Indian Polo Association Championship, 1905-6. 
The Indian polo season, being in the winter, includes parts of two calendar years. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


TACTICS: A STUDY OF PACE 


By Brigadier-General R. L. RickeETTs 


N the last chapter an attempt was made to shew that pace 
was better than accuracy as a basis in which to found a system 
of polo tactics. 

What is pace, and how can the maximum be obtained? All 
games-players know what it feels like, but to define it, even vaguely, 
is not easy. At the risk of only partially succeeding, a definition 
will be attempted, for without one it is difficult to keep the real 
objective in view when studying tactical methods:— 

‘Pace is the measure of the time available for players to take 
action,”’ or ‘“‘Pace at polo is the average speed at which the ball 
travels from any position on the ground towards its objective, 
the goal.” 

Though the former is capable of more universal application than 
the latter, and is perhaps the more correct, both should be kept 
in mind when considering the subject, for they are, to a certain 
extent, complementary to each other in that they emphasize rather 
different aspects of the subject. The word “‘average’’ has been in- 
serted in the second definition because obviously the pace of the 
ball varies from one moment to another. In another respect this 
definition must not be taken too literally, for if no goals were 
scored in a chukker, the average speed of the ball for the period 
would be nil! Obviously the average speed during the alternating 
fluctuations of the game is meant. 

Pace as defined above can be obtained in six different ways:— 

(1) By hitting the ball early to start it on its journey as soon 
as possible. 

(2) By sending the ball by the most direct route. 

(3) By sending the ball up the field to be sent on by players ahead 
instead of one player éaking the ball up the field with the way 
cleared for him by the players ahead. 

(4) By early positioning, which not only facilitates the quick 
accomplishment of No. (3) above, but also forces opponents 
to gallop fast in order not to be left at a disadvantage. 

(5) By hitting the ball hard to make it travel fast. 

(6) By fast galloping and quick turning, which tend to reduce 
the time between successive incidents in the game. 
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These points must be borne in mind continually when studying 
any method of tactics which has pace as its objective, and it is only 
by a combination of them all that the maximum result can be 
obtained. 

Obviously quickness onto the ball is the chief factor in obtaining 
No. (1). Quickness onto the ball is the product of (a) natural 
genius, which senses the situation; (4) quick thinking; (c) good 
horsemanship; (d) good ponies; (e) galloping; (f) moral thrust; 
(g) not slowing up for a difficult stroke; (4) early knowledge of the 
probable position of the ball in the near future due to a definite 
and well understood system of tactics. 

It may be said that natural genius is inborn not made, but 
though “‘infinite capacity for taking pains’? may be inept as a 
definition of genius, there can be no doubt that natural genius 
can be developed by practice and study,! and also by cultivating 
the habit of (b) above, namely quick thinking. A player should 
be thinking all the time during a game. At first he may find it 
difficult, but again, continual practice will develop the capacity. 
Gradually the ability to see the probable situation two or three 
strokes ahead will be acquired, which will enable quickness onto 
the ball to be much increased by early positioning in anticipation. 
These factors, (a) and (4), are essentially part of the natural games- 
player’s equipment, the man who not only seems to sense at once 
where to go, but who has the type of mind and co-ordination of 
mind with body which enables him further to develop his games- 
sense until it reaches the highest class. 

If the mind is found to be blank at any moment, which often 
may be the case in one not gifted with the games-sense, the player 
must make straight for a commanding position with respect to 
his opposite number, who may possibly have foreseen events better. 
Indeed if the opposite number is a decidedly better performer, or 
if the player himself is off his day, this may be the better policy to 
adopt at once with a view to doing the necessary thinking later. 
Such action will have the result of forcing the opposite number 
to move quickly himself to avoid being shut out, and thus the pace 
of the game will be maintained. The man of ordinary common 
sense and power of concentration can in this manner do much to 
compensate for lack of games capacity. The foregoing must not 
be taken to imply that the opposite number must necessarily be 
ridden off, though this must be done if the opponent is already in 

1 Note both Napoleon’s and Nelson's well-known opinions, both men of acknow- 
ledged genius. 
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position. It must be remembered that the primary object is to hit 
the ball oneself and, as a rule, there is no use seeking out an 
opponent who is himself out of place. The point is that the player 
must so place himself that it will devolve upon the opponent to 
do the riding off if he wishes to recover what he has lost. Fig. 13 
shews White No. 3 in a commanding position with respect to 
Black No. 2, since the White back is evidently going to have an 
easy shot at the ball. On the other hand, the White No. 2 should 
seek the Black No. 3, who is better placed than he is himself. The 
White No. 1, by slightly superior forethought, has got the better 
at the moment of the Black back. 

Good horsemanship and good ponies are naturally inter- 
dependent to a great extent, though a long purse may reduce the 
closeness of the connection. Their importance is obvious, but their 
detailed study is beyond the scope of this chapter. It must always 
be remembered, however, that the best horseman on the best pony 
can do little 1 if he does not appreciate quickly where to go, or 
cannot hit the ball when he gets there, whereas the games-player, 
provided he is a reasonably good rider, can not only appreciate the 
situation earlier, but also make use of his opportunities when he 
gets them. An apparent superiority in ponies is often really caused 
by the fact that their riders are quicker in realising the necessities 
of the situation, and play a straighter riding game, which gives 
their ponies less ground to cover.? 

The items (e), (/), (g)—galloping, moral thrust, and not being 
afraid of the difficult stroke—are to a certain extent inter- 
dependent. Some men seem to find it very difficult to get going. 
Apparently they simply cannot gallop. Whether indifference, want 
of appreciation of the situation, lack of moral thrust, or anything 
else is the cause, the crime 1s unpardonable, but improvement can 
be effected by taking thought and by occasional inspiring (!) words 
from the captain. Moral thrust, which practically means de- 
termination to decide quickly upon some course of action and to 
carry it out vigorously, right or wrong, is a great factor in quick- 
ness onto the ball. Incidently it does more, for any reasonably 
good plan decisively executed is better than the best plan carried 
out late or 1n a hesitating manner. 

? The British team which played in the Westchester Cup competition in America 


in 1930 were probably much better horsemen on the whole than the American team 
which defeated them. 


* The British team appeared to be outmounted by the 17th Lancers until the 


ponies of the latter were used up in the practice match at Beaufort just before the 
former went to America in 1930. 
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Fig. 13 


Both No. 3’s are in commanding positions in respect to their opposing No. 2’s, and 
should, therefore, not seek contact with them. On the other hand the No. 2's first 
objectives must be to ride the No. 3's out of position. White No. 1 has the better of the 
Black back and in a position to put the ball through the goal or ride the back out, 
according to the type of final stroke required. This will be easier for him or for his 
No. 2 according to what has occurred during the course of the ball up the ground. 
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A very common cause of slowness is being afraid of the difficulty 
of the prospective stroke, the striker slowing up to ensure against 
making a miss. This again is an unforgivable crime in first-class 
polo, but is unfortunately more common than it should be. With 
one exception, namely when the stroke is a difficult shot at goal 
and there is plenty of time, every stroke at polo should be made 
at full gallop. Continued practice eventually will perfect the 
dreaded shot if the player has class in his composition, and the 
ground gained by striking early, if only a foot or two, will be of 
great importance. It will continually allow the striker’s own side, 
who should be prepared, to get away with the ball ahead of 
opponents, who, though unready at the moment, may find time 
to get on equal terms if there 1s any delay. It must be remembered 
that this applies to the backhander as much as to any other stroke, 
and the temptation to let the ball settle a little before hitting it 
must be continually resisted. 

Item (h), early knowledge of the probable position of the ball 
in the near future, due to a definite and well-understood system of 
tactics, is second only to fully developed natural genius in its effect 
upon quickness onto the ball. The discussion of it carries us into 
the consideration of the next main factor in the production of pace, 
No. 2 before-mentioned, namely sending the ball by the most direct 
route to its objective. If the direct route is always taken from 
wherever the striker may be situated at the moment—and this 
principle must be adhered to on practically all occasions except 
those mentioned in the chapter devoted to the duties of the back— 
there can never be any doubt as to where he will hit. Thus quick- 
ness onto the ball will be much enhanced if all the players have 
been trained to the same doctrine, for they will know beforehand 
where to go, even if they have not got much special games- 
sense to guide them. The only problem they will have to solve 
will be to judge the length of the probable hit, which must 
depend upon the power of the striker and the type of stroke he 
is making. 

In other ways hitting straight for goal will tend to quicken the 
pace of the game, for the shortest route will require the shortest 
time to traverse. Those who use it can never be caught by those 
who start out of position until a failure of some sort, or the inter- 
vention of an opponent who Is In position, slows down the game. 
Again, it gives easy strokes to forward players whose business it is 
to send on the ball. They will only have to follow the line of the 
ball and hit straight before them with the full width of the goal in 
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front. Tendency to miss or dwell on the stroke is reduced and the 
final shot made easy, all of which tend to maintain speed. 

A firm basis for a simple kind of combination will also be laid, 
a combination actually tending towards speed, and which will be 
dealt with in the next chapter. 

The third means of obtaining pace was said to be sending the 
ball up the field for players in front to send on, instead of relying 
upon a single player taking it up with the way cleared for him. 
The former system is conducive to greater pace from the fact that 
its speed is limited only by the pace at which the ball can be made 
to move and by the aptitude of the players in front at sending it 
promptly on a further journey, whereas the speed of the latter is 
limited to that of a galloping pony. 

The fourth means of obtaining pace is by early positioning. The 
matter has been partially dealt with in the preceding paragraphs. 
All that need be said now 1s that the earlier any player gets into 
position for the action which will probably be demanded of him, 
the more promptly, as a rule, will he be able to take that action, 
and the more will opponents have to hurry to oppose him. The 
faculty for early positioning can be developed by a conscious effort 
of mind to a greater degree than almost any of the various accom- 
plishments required for the playing of good polo. If the habit of 
continually bearing principles in mind, more especially No. 1 
above, is cultivated, the player will soon learn to appreciate the 
necessities of the situation, for it tends to resolve itself in placing 
himself on the direct line between the ball and the opposing goal, 
a position which can be seen very readily. 

The fifth means of obtaining pace is hard hitting. This needs 
little enlarging upon. Obviously the harder the ball is hit the faster 
it will travel towards its objective, and the further ahead the for- 
ward players can position themselves to send it on, thus opening 
out the game. Players should, therefore, always hit at full strength. 
Care must be taken, however, that forcefulness does not degenerate 
into wildness. Strokes must be made collectedly, for wildness will 
only lead to misses and loss of direction, both of which will slow 
down the game and give opponents time to get into position. In 
this connection two points may be noted here, though hitting is 
dealt with in another chapter of this book. First, hard hitting 
can be developed by thought and practice on the right lines, and 
also by using sticks with the concussion point in the right place. 
The second point is shamelessly borrowed from that excellent 
games-player Mr. C. B. Fry, who points out that for hard hitting 
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the aim should be to make the striking instrument travel fast at 
the moment of impact with the ball, rather than to think of making 
a great muscular effort. Though Mr. Fry may seem to indicate 
merely a distinction without a difference, it will be found that the 
distinction is one which will cause a difference in the case of many 
players, especially those who are inclined, in golf parlance, to 
press unduly. 

The effect of fast galloping and quick turning upon the pace of 
a game necds no discussion. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


TACTICS: COMBINATION 


By Brigadier-General R. L. Ricketts 


HE discussion of tactical combination has been left until 

now, for no sound system can be devised until the basic idea 
upon which it is to be founded and the means of carrying out that 
idea have been decided. 

What is combination? It 1s the carrying out of a prearranged 
plan, under which one player of a side hits to another, who has 
placed himself in the most advantageous position to reccive 
the expected pass, while other players of the same side prevent 
opponents from interfering. It also includes systematic and con- 
certed interference with opponents. 

In orthodox play a pass is deliberately made to a player who, 
for the moment, is unmarked either through the neglect of his 
opponents or because he has suddenly moved into a position un- 
expected by his opponents. The striker must note his position 
carcfully and hit to him both accurately and at the proper strength, 
for, as a gencral rule, the pass has to be made somewhat across 
the ground. It then devolves upon the recipient of the pass to pick 
up the ball, usually at an angle, and for this he must regulate his 
own direction and speed to that of the ball, and hit the ball as it 
crosses his line of movement. The system tends towards slowness 
and uncertainty, for not only is the task of the recipient very 
difficult at full gallop and without moving somewhat on a curve, 
but the accuracy and delicacy of touch (more especially the 
delicacy of touch) required of the striker are seldom obtainable 
with any consistency from players who are being pressed in com- 
petitive play. It also possesses other disadvantages, for the two 
worst crimes which a striker can commit at any game are to fail 
to watch the ball and to lift the head when striking. Both these 
faults are encouraged by having to look about to find the where- 
abouts of a companion to whom to hit. Nor can other members 
of the team always know for certain what the striker will do. Will 
he try to pass to another player, who may or may not be in a 
perfect position, or will he hit straight up the ground towards 
goal? There is bound to be always a considerable measure of un- 


certainty. Thus the habit of waiting on events is engendered, with 
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its accompanying tendency towards slowness and lack of thrust. 
No such system can produce the greatest possible pace, and an 
immense amount of detailed training is necessary to make a side 
combine well on these lines. 

If, however, the system of always hitting straight for goal at 
full speed is adopted, combination will be automatic, for all the 
members of a side will know what any other member will do, and 
the direction of their proper positions will be patent to them all at 
the very earliest moment. All they will have to do is to decide 
how far ahead of the striker they should place themselves. This 
also is simplified, for, as maximum pace is the aim, they know that 
the striker will hit as hard as he can every time. In fact it may be 
said that the five factors tending to produce extreme pace create 
of themselves the combination required. Only a minimum of 
thought beyond the grasp of first principles is called for, and the 
automatic nature of the combination tends to make the reactions 
of the players instinctive and therefore very quick. Moreover, 
though at times of stress thought-out action is difficult, instinctive 
reaction is maintained, and its effect will be enhanced by the 
series of straightforward strokes which the policy advocated tends 
to present. 

The burden of responsibility for successfully carrying out a pass 
will now be shifted from the striker to the receiver, and it will be 
the fault of the latter if he is not ready in position to take on a 
properly made stroke. All the striker has to do 1s to hit in the 
direction of the goal, which is easily sensed. This allows the striker 
to watch the ball carefully and keep his head down to the last. 
Hitting thus becomes more certain, and the immense losses always 
suffered at polo by clean misses of apparently straightforward 
strokes are eliminated, or at any rate much reduced. 

It remains to discuss the best method for prospective strikers, 
who expcct the ball to be hit forward to them, to carry out their 
new responsibilities. Thinking ahead has already been stressed, 
as has the importance of attaining a position of command over 
corresponding opponents. The latter can be done best by players 
placing themselves between their opponents and a line joining the 
ball with the goal (sce Fig. 14). The ideal to be aimed at is all 
the members of the side strung out in a line, one ahead of the 
other at a little less than full stroke distance, each being in com- 
mand of his share of the line between the ball and the goal. It 
must be remembered, however, what the object of this formation 
is. It is to create an arca in which the ball can have a direct run 
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Fig. 14 


Black No. 2 has been out of position and can be ignored by White No. 3. White No. 2 
has command of Black No. 3. White No. 1 has to deal with an aggressive and able back, 
but by a little superior forethought has secured plenty of margin between himself and 
the line of the ball towards goal. 
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to the goal with one of the attacking side always in position to hit 
it up further as soon as it reaches him, and not merely to allow the 
back in the illustration to take the ball up the ground himself, 
which would be both slow and place too much dependence upon 
a single player. If the opponent is aggressive more margin should 
be allowed than if he is not, and a certain amount of margin must 
always be allowed to compensate for the inevitable inaccuracies of 
the striker. If the opponent of the prospective striker attempts to 
intervene, not by riding off but by hanging back to intercept the 
ball on its way, or by going ahead in hopes of hitting backhanded 
a ball which has run forward too far, it is usually better to leave 
him alone and chance it. The prospective striker is the best judge 
of the probable strength of the strokes of the players on his own 
side, and if the opponent is too close to the striker the ball will be 
moving so fast that he is likely to miss it, whereas, if he goes ahcad, 
prompt action and resolute riding on the part of the prospective 
striker are likely to cause him to move on out of range or run the 
risk of being penalised for a foul. 

When on the defensive, a similar type of formation should be 
aimed at in principle to allow the backs to concentrate their 
attention on the ball and fearlessly hit their backhanders straight 
up the ground towards their opponents’ goal from any part of the 
field. A difference in detail, however, is necessary. Attackers must 
always be aggressively taken in charge by defenders, and in no 
case left free, which in this respect is contrary to what has been 
recommended under certain conditions in the previous paragraph 
when dealing with an offensive movement. 

The foregoing may appear to go against the doctrine of the 
importance of retaining possession of the ball. This is not really 
so, however, for possession is not a personal possession but a team 
possession, and transference of the ball to another member of the 
same side, who has been carefully positioned on a system designed 
to create an easy stroke, 1s no more loss of possession than the 
inevitable loss between successive strokes by the same player. 

The question often arises as to when a player ahead should leave 
the ball to be hit by one of his own side coming up from behind. 
As already described, the forward player should, as a rule, hit the 
ball himself, but sometimes conditions will arise which make this 
undesirable, such as when the stroke offered to the forward player 
is much the more difficult or, more especially near the opponents’ 
goal, if striking by the more forward player will send the ball to 
an unmarked opponent. On such occasions the player behind, 
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who must be considered the sole judge, must shout to have the ball 
left for him, and very definite rules must be adhered to (see Fig. 15 
at the top). First, he must shout early. He must remember that 
the player in front may have at least three lines of conduct open 
to him: for example he may have to swerve at an angle to reach the 
ball, or he may continue to ride off an opponent, or he may gallop 
ahead to send on the ball after it has been hit up to him by the 
player behind. Early decision is absolutely necessary whichever 
of these three lines of action he may be required to take. Second, 
the player behind must shout loud, as loud and incisively as he 
possibly can, otherwise he will not be heard, and may not be 
obeyed. Third, a definite formula should be adhered to throughout 
the side, such as “‘Leave it.’’ Sometimes to call “Leave it,” at 
others, “‘Mine”’ or “Ride on,”’ etc., 1s to court muddle. The player 
ahead must obey at once without hesitation and act as he thinks 
will best serve the needs of the situation, which usually will be to 
ride off if there is anyone within reach, or gallop on ahead if there 
is not. 

Sometimes if a player behind finds himself in difficulties it may 
be necessary for him to direct a player in front to take the ball 
even though but a poor opportunity may offer itself to the latter. 
Again a formula should be adhered to such as “Yours, So-and-so.”’ 
The player should be named to ensure that his attention is 
attracted, for the circumstances presupposed are such that ordin- 
arily he would not have expected to be called upon to intervene. 

No situation at polo presents greater difficulty to systematic 
exploitation than the throw-in. The usual method of arranging 
the players is shewn on Fig. 16 at the top. The opposing Nos. 1 
and 2 struggle forthe ball and attempt to hit it under their ponies’ 
necks to one of the positions shewn. Any systematic further develop- 
ment of this action should always be frustrated by their corre- 
sponding opponents, who, moving on the inside of the curve, 
return the ball backhanded, and the game then really begins by 
an opportunist player exploiting the situation which emerges. 
Though the thrown-in after a goal cramps the direction of the 
first stroke less than the throw-in from the side of the ground, the 
same gencral conditions hold good. 

If both Nos. 1 and 2 miss, the Nos. 3 have their chance, and 
on this can be built a system of tactics which may result in success, 
provided the team possesses the right kind of player (see Fig. 16 
at the bottom, which shews the action of White). White Nos. 1 
and 2 should devote their attention to spoiling the strokes of their 
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Fig. 15 

Top.—White No. 1 shutting out Black back by carly positioning in anticipation of 
No. 2’s stroke. The stroke may be a weak one owing to the angle at which No, 2 
approaches the ball. No. 1 must be prepared to take the ball on if it Comes to him, 
or to leave it to No. 2 to hit again, or to cut in if Black No. 3 appears to be likely to 
reach the ball before White No. 2 can hit it again. This is an occasion for White No. 2 
to shout directions as soon as he has hit the ball. If the angle at which No. 2 approached 
the ball had been an easier one, the White No. 1 should have been further forward 
ready to put the ball through the goal. 


Bottom.—White No. 1 is feeding his No. 2 with abackhander. Defending No. 3 and 
back have both ridden their opponents out of position. 
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Fig. 16 
Top.—Shews usual arrangement at the “throw-in.”” If White hits to either A or B, 
Black should always be able to return the ball backhanded, as he will move on the 
inside of the curve. 
Bottom.—Shews White No. 3 galloping to take the ball after it has passed the Nos. 1 


and 2 of both sides, White No. 2 turning as the defensive, White No. 1 moving up into 
the game to support his No. 3. 
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immediate opponents, thus leaving the ball to be stopped by a 
pony, or come through at a reduced speed towards the No. 3. 
The No. 3 should take up his position rather further back than 
usual and get his pony well on the move before the ball is thrown 
in, so as to arrive at the required spot in such a manner as to hit 
hard towards goal and follow up quickly himself with the idea 
of driving through. To enable him to act confidently his No. 2> 
as soon as the ball has passed, should disengage from his opponent 
and turn on the defensive, the No. 1 also disengaging and backing 
up his No. 3. Back must wait on events and be prepared cither 
to back up the No. 3 or to push in if No. 3 misses and he sees the 
chancc of reaching the ball, relying upon his Nos. 2 and 3 to cover 
his action. 

The Black No. 3 is likely to have been thrown out by this man- 
ceuvre, as he will probably start for the ball from a standstill, or 
he may be content to remain further back and allow the White 
No. 3 practically a free hit. On the other hand, the Black No. 3 
may spoil the manoeuvre by himself adopting the same course as 
the White No. 3 or by lining up immediately behind his own No. 2. 
In the latter case the White No. 3 will have to counter by follow- 
ing his example and the White back must take the offensive réle, 
which he can do boldly, relying upon being covered by his own 
Nos. 3 and 2. 

To carry out the manoeuvre successfully No. 3 must be very 
quick and a clean, natural hitter of the type whose eye enables 
him to judge at once the run of the ball and pick it up at an angle. 
The harder he can hit the better, of course, but in this case power 
is less important than quickness and a really good eye. It may 
therefore often be advisable for the Nos. 3 and 2 to exchange 
places. 

Penalty hits must be treated as combined tactics. 

Penalty No. 2 will result in almost immediate final decision 
unless the ball is mishit. Either a goal will be scored or the ball will 
go behind. To provide for a mishit, however, it is advisable for 
both sides to take up prearranged positions (see Fig. 17 at the top). 
As the goal is easily within the range of any player, and extreme 
hard hitting is not of great importance, the hit should usually be 
taken by the most accurate striker in the team; other things being 
equal, by the No. 2, and this is the arrangement shewn in the figure. 
The striker should follow up the ball at once to push it through. 
The Nos. 1 and 3 should gallop parallel with him, about 6 or 8 
yards from him and a little behind him, preparcd to act as cir- 
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Fig. 17 


cumstances dictate. The back should take up his position about 
10 yards behind the ball and be prepared to act on the defensive 
to allow the other players to push forward with confidence. At 
the same time the back must be prepared to deal aggressively with 
any feeble clearing strokes which may come his way. 

Defenders should line up as shewn in Fig. 17, the best hitters 
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being next to the goal-posts on either side. These should come into 
play as soon as possible and go for the ball, while the outside 
players on each side of the goal pack the goal, forming a second 
line. 

Special care must be taken by defenders that any ball which 
will go behind the back line outside the goal-posts is not interfered 
with. 

Penalty No. 3 requires a powerful hit and there is little chance 
of scoring at once unless the ball is lifted. Fig. 17 at the bottom 
shews satisfactory arrangements for both sides. Probably the best 
player to take this shot is the one most likely to lift the ball 
provided he is a fairly strong hitter. Attempts to interfere with 
defenders will usually end in merely packing the goal, and better 
tactics are to chance the defenders meeting successfully a ball hit 
along the ground. The striker himself should follow up his stroke 
to force it through, while the attacking Nos. 1 and 2 take up posi- 
tions on either side ready to divert towards goal an inaccurate hit 
or deal with the ball if it glances sideways off any of the defenders. 
In the figure, the Black back is represented as hitting the ball, and 
in this case his No. 3 would stay back ready to act on the defensive. 

The effect of Penalties Nos. 4 and 6 varies with the exact position 
from which the ball will be hit. 

If the opposing goal is out of range, the best tactics to be 
pursued by both sides will be similar to those recommended for 
hitting out from behind.’ If the goal is within range, tactics 
similar to those suggested for Penalty No. 3 may be adopted. 

Penalty No. 5 will require the same tactics as those recom- 
mended for the ordinary hit-out from behind. 


1 See chapter on “Duties and Characteristics of Players.” 
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@ cONCLUSION 


By Brigadier-General R. L. Ricketts 


Ae which partakes of the nature of tactics in so 
far as it decidedly affects the pace of the game is whether a 
ball near the side of the ground, when struck by a player of the 
attacking side, should be taken under the pony’s neck, or cut, or 
hit backhanded under the tail. Obviously the solution must depend 
somewhat upon which side of the ground the ball is at the moment, 
and on the idiosyncrasies of individuals, for some players can bring 
off certain strokes easily which others find difficult. There can be 
no doubt, however, that, for the following reasons, hitting under 
the pony’s neck is much the quickest of the three methods, and is 
therefore the best, provided the horsemanship and lissomness of 
wrist required to make the stroke properly are present. When this 
stroke is used the pony has less distance to travel than when the 
ball is cut, for he moves on a smaller arc, also the stroke allows the 
ball to be hit at a moment earlier by at least half a length, which 
is increased to a full length when compared to the backhander. 
Morcover, to hit the backhander properly most players have to 
stop the pony considerably and swing his quarters round so that 
he faces the boards. Thus not only is time lost, but the player is 
immobilized and thrown out of the game. On the other hand, if 
either of the other two strokes are employed the pony can be 
swung into the game at once at full gallop through only a small 
angle. Except, therefore, when the ball is near a corner of the 
ground and the striker is bound to be out of the game, or the angle 
of the stroke under the neck is excessively difficult, the stroke under 
the tail should not be used by those who wish to play a fast game. 
Nor should the ball be cut, if the maximum speed 1s aimed at, 
except possibly by a few players who, while unusually good at 
that stroke, find hitting under the pony’s neck on the near side 
very difficult. Even in their case continual attempts to learn the 
quicker stroke should be made, for not only does it give greater 
command of direction, in so far as it enables the ball to be hit at 
a greater angle than docs the cut shot, but also its development 
gives the player a stroke very useful at other moments in the game 
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when an off-side stroke would be impossible.’ Its acquisition is 
largely a matter of developing sufficient flexibility of body and 
the horsemanship *? which will enable the player to retain contro] 
of himself and his pony while he leans out of the saddle. 

A practice which is seen much too often, even in the best polo, 
is the attempt to take the ball round by two or three light taps 
so that finally an easy stroke in the required direction is presented 
to the striker. Very few players can do this successfully even if 
slow adversaries allow them the necessary time. None can do it 
consistently if their opponents play really fast: polo. Even when 
the feat is successfully performed the final stroke is almost always 
useless,4 for opponents will have had ume to position themselves 
to counteract its effect. A less good stroke promptly made will, 
as a rule, be more effective by maintaining the pace of the game 
and creating a situation which the striker’s side. who know what 
to expect, should be in a position to exploit. Unfortunately the 
practice is encouraged by the system under which teams formed 
for the English polo season often include one specially high-class 
performer. In these teams combination 1s seldom ofa high standard, 
and inferior fellow members of the team, coupled with ineflective 
opposition from opponents similarly situated, allow the “star” a 
liberty of action much greater than that which is desirable for 
good polo. 

Another stroke which cannot be condemned sufficiently is the 
attempt to clear goal by hitung to the side of the ground under 
the pony’s neck instead of hitting a backhander. If the defender 
is likely to be ridden over the ball, of course. he is driven to employ 
this stroke, but otherwise it should never be used. It sends the 
ball round the ground instead of up and down it and therefore 1s 
utterly detrimental to pace. It cannot turn defence into offence as 
a solidly hit straight backhander often can, and it also saps the 
very foundations of any system of combination, for players who 
have turned in anticipation of a backhander will be completely 
thrown out. 

Turning promptly in anticipation of a backhander is a matter of 
routine in any system of tactics and must be practised invariably 
by all players. It is a decided creator of pace, for it facilitates 


1 The American team, “Aurora,” which played in England in 1934, were markedly 
superior to their opponents in this respect and gained much thereby. 

2 See Chapter Eighteen. 

3 Seen much too often in the practice games for the Westchester Cup in 1930. 

* An exception may sometimes be made if the final stroke is a shot at goal. 
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quickness onto the ball, but the probable strength of the back- 
hander must be gauged carefully before making the turn. Occasion- 
ally, if the player about to hit backhanded is one of the opposite 
side and evidently is going to cross the line of the ball, it may be 
better policy not to turn. The opponent may thus be kept away 
or a foul may be claimed against him. 

Controversy exists as to whether ponies should be swung round 
in a circle at a gallop or half stopped and turned sharp round on 
the haunches or centre when the direction of the run of the ball 
is reversed. In India, where the grounds are very hard and some- 
times slippery, the latter system is the only one possible in fast 
play, for gricf would very soon follow attempts to swing continually 
at high speed. Even in countries where the nature of the ground 
is more holding, swinging is inclined to bring the pony onto the ball 
on a line running across the ground, whereas the half stop and 
turn enables the player to keep on a line up and down the ground. 
If the system of tactics recommended here is adopted the run of 
the ball will be more up and down the ground than is usually the 
casc, and the half stop and turn will present the striker with an 
easier stroke. It will also give him the right of way if there is any 
question of reaching the ball simultaneously with a player from 
any other direction. The method is therefore tactically more suit- 
able and should be practised by those who can make their ponies 
carry it out properly. It is, however, much more difficult to train 
ponies to do this than to swing round at a gallop, and, even after 
they have been fully trained. hard play is likely to cause them to 
deteriorate. Unfortunately the continual succession of tourna- 
ments during the English polo season denies to many the time 
necessary for re-training ponies. Plavers have to suit themselves to 
their surroundings and swinging is resorted to as being the line 
of least resistance. There can be little doubt, however, that if 
the horsemanship and necessary leisure are available, the halt 
stop and turn method is more suited to the system of tactics here 
advocated. 

Some players maintain that it is inadvisable to take a long shot 
at goal and that the ball should be tapped on to shorter range 
before shooting. The contention may be true if the angle of the 
shot is such that a narrow goal is presented to the striker, but if 
the goal is open the long shot is usually worth trying. This is 
especially the case if the game is fast, for to control the strength of 
the tap is extremely difficult, and a player who has enough com- 
mand of the ball to succeed in this can probably hit straight enough 
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to get the goal stra ray. . 
ces ig 7 beni esp oii eligi Nea dhe pay spoil 
. ces which have been refused have a habit 
of melting away in an unexpected manner and not being re 
The system of tactics already described wil] provide an unusual 
number of straightforward long shots, and a good player he 
practises them will find his percentage of successes rising to very 
sausfactory heights. 
Some sides are bad beginners in a match. They do not get going 
straight away, Though this is a failing shared by many good 
performers it is nane the less a tactical fault, and attempts should 
be made to overcome it. Net only may it allow opponents to get 
a dead. which will require to be wiped off, but it also has an effect 
upon che nerves of both sides just the opposite to what is desired. 
Though a side which habitually starts slowly may at first not feel 
much affected by finding themselves down soon after the start, it 
cannot be pleasing, even for such a side, when it dawns upon them 
on some occasion that they are being rather slow in making up 
the leeway they have Jost. The nerves of weaker or temporary 
members of the team are likely to be adversely affected in such 
circumstances. As the game draws to a close the situation may 
become one which, at the best, will not tend to produce fit ponies 
for the next match, even though victorv may eventually be won. 
A far greater objection is the effect upon opponents. Anyone 
with gaines-playing experience in matches knows that even a good 
plaver, who has started a match badly, may never be able to 
recover himself and find his true form if he is attacked and 
crushed from the beginning, and if there is no relaxation of the 
pressure, On the other hand, if relaxation of pressure allows him 
to recover he may come on with a rush, all the more formidable 
through having been kept back before. Inexperienced players are 
particularly susceptible to this form of nerves. An opponent, even 
an inexperienced one, who is allowed to get away at the start 
may be very difficult to control later when carly success has turned 
diffidence or stage-fright into their opposites. At polo? the only 
correct tactical procedure is to overwhelm opponents at the very 
start by a determined attack, and having gained the ascendancy 
to keep it to the end by continual pressure ruthlessly applied. 
There are occasions on which a system of tactics completely 
different from that which has been described here can sometimes 


newed., 


2 At other games in which physical exhaustion comes into play, it may be necessary 
for a player to take a breather in certain circumstances with the object of making a 
supreme effort later, but not at polo, which is not an exhausting game for a fit man. 
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be employed with success. A weak side finding itself opposed to 
one obviously much stronger, or a side which for some reason 
or other is dead out of form, may occasionally work a miracle by 
practically abandoning all initiative in attempts to hit the ball, 
and devoting themselves to spoiling the efforts of their opponents 
by riding them off. The ball must of course be hit when favourable 
opportunities present themselves, which they will, but the main 
idea must be to spoil. The object is to put the opponents off their 
game and thus bring them down to the level of their inferiors. 
The whole team, with the partial exception of the back, who must 
position himself to guard his goal when necessary, should join in 
the manceuvre. It is more likely to work successfully if the inferior 
side are the superior horsemen, but the men must be fit and thus 
able to retain, in spite of the strain, such ball-hitting capacity as 
they may possess, and there must also be a reasonable equality in 
ponies. 

Sometimes it may be advisable to direct this system of tactics 
towards some one individual if he is the mainstay of his side, or 
known to be out of condition, or of a temperament likely to be 
upset by it. If such a player is ridden ruthlessly all the time the 
ball is in play, right off the ground if necessary, the whole system 
of his team may be broken up and an easy victory obtained.? 

Apart from extreme cases such as the foregoing, a weaker side, 
especially if it has been lucky in obtaining a lead at the start, may 
snatch a victory by a sudden application of this method. Op- 
ponents may take a little time to adjust themselves to the new 
circumstances and by the time they have done so it may be too late 
to wipe off arrears which have been incurred. Much will depend 
upon the condition, tempers, and temperament of the players on 
both sides. 

It will be found that there is almost invariably a tendency to 
allow the speed of the game to drop during practice, and constant 
effort on the part of all players will be required to prevent this 
reversion to a lower standard. Continual thinking 1s a strain, as 
are careful watching of the ball throughout every stroke and con- 
tinual positioning of oneself at the highest possible speed and the 
earliest possible moment. Yet this must be done if the highest 
standard is to be maintained, and any tendency to slack off must 
be combated. From the tactical point of view every slow chukker 
is a bad chukkcr, liable to inculcate bad habits. Except, therefore, 
during purely instructional chukkers, all play should be at top 


' See Chapter Ten. The No. 1. 
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speed once ponies and players are sufficiently fit, the amount of 
play being carefully regulated to what the ponics can stand. It 
must be remembered that one of the objectives of the system recom- 
mended is to play too fast for opponents. Unless the habit of fast 
play is maintained in practice games the ability to force the maxi- 
mum pace in a match will be absent, and such pace as may be 
attained will be as much too great for those who attempt to set it 
as for their opponents. 

If the advice given in this and the preceding chapters is followed, 
however, the pace generated will probably be too great a strain 
on the ponies to allow of the usual amount of play. Arrangements 
must therefore be made to relieve the strain, cither by shortening 
the chukkers by a couple of minutes, or by plaving ponies less 
often, sav 4 or 5 chukkers a week instead of 5 or 6. If this is not 
done there will be likelhood of staleness and unsoundness being 
produced, for itis When tired (or too fresh, that ponies are lamed. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion it may be advisable to remind readers of the more 
important points mentioned in these tactical chapters. 

(1) Attack your opponent at once and do not relax until the 
final] bell. 

(2) Think all the time, and if at any moment the mind 1s blank 
as to what is the best thing to do, tackle vour opposite number to 
ensure the failure of any plan he may have in mind. 

(3) Do everything which will tend to increase the pace of the 
game and do nothing which will tend to slow it down. 

(4) Never be afraid of the difficulty of making a stroke at speed. 
It will probably be uscless if it is made late, and the more often it 
is attempted the sooner will it be perfected. This applies to the 
backhander as much as to any other stroke. 

(5) If pony and ball move by the shortest route, no opponent 
who has Jost position can regain it until some failure occurs or a 
score 1s made. 

(6) Aim at sending the ball forward to be sent on by those in 
front rather than taking the ball along with the way cleared by 
those in front. 

(7) Always hit as hard as you can, but do not let attempts to 
hit hard degenerate into wildness, which will slow down the game. 


ons is obtained as much by the direction as by the specd of the 
all. 
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(8) Watch the ball carefully throughout the stroke. 

(9g) A long straightforward shot, with the full width of the goal 
to aim at, is more likely to be successful than the short-distance 
angle shot which will probably be presented if an attempt is 
made in a fast game to tap the ball to close range before shooting. 

(10) The attitude of mind which prompts the thought, “‘Where 
is one of my own side for me to hit to?” is wrong. That which 
encourages, “This is the direction in which I must hit (towards 
goal), someone ought to be there to send it on,” is right. 

(11) Always play practice games at full speed, except during 
chukkers specially intended for untrained or unfit ponies. 

(12) If the advice given in these chapters is followed, the pace 
developed will probably prevent ponies from playing as much as 
is usually the custom. Reduce the quantity, not the pace of the 


play. 


CHAPTER TEN 


DUTIES @G@ CHARACTERISTICS 
OF PLAYERS 


By Brigadier-General R. L. Ricketts 


Preliminary 


HE duties and characteristics recommended in this chapter 
are those required by the tactical system previously explained. 

The characteristics must be regarded as ideals to be aimed at, 
and will seldom be found in four players in the proportion and 
with the exact distribution described. Organizers of teams will, 
however, do well to consider carefully these ideals as a guide in 
their efforts to attain the best possible, though they will, of neces- 
sity, be compelled to be content with such imperfect material as 
they may find to hand. They must study the natural tendencies 
of their players, for by allotting to each player the duties most 
congenial to his nature they will lay a good foundation upon which 
to build a sound system of combination, without which the highest 
standards are impossible. 

In times of stress, when self-control is overstrained and the brain 
loses the capacity for quick thinking, a team 1s liable to revert to 
a mere collection of individuals who work according to their 
respective natural tendencies. Though a severe discipline checks 
this, the extent to which such a discipline can be applied to polo 
players is not large enough to prevent disintegration of a side, 
unless it 1s reinforced by the natural disposition of the players to 
fulfil the parts allotted to them. 

Reliability, drive, accuracy, brilliance, this quartette of qualities 
will always provide a safe foundation if placed as described later. 
They will play into each other’s hands and excite a mutual 
confidence and admiration which, by well balanced efforts, will 
ensure Success. 

The duties of the back have been taken first, followed by those 
of Nos. 3, 2, and 1, in that order. For though attack must in- 
variably be the watchword of any polo team, the forwards (Nos. 1 
and 2) cannot initiate or sustain an attack without adequate feed- 
ing from behind. Herein is another of the essential differences 
between polo and certain other team games better known to polo 
players in their youth. As an instance, at Association football, 
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though of course no team can be really strong without being well 
balanced, a strong line of forwards, once in possession of the ball, 
can often keep it among themselves, owing to their numbers. They 
can even occasionally obtain possession for themselves, and, in a 
game in which few goals are scored, may at any moment score 
sufficiently for victory. At polo the reverse is the case. The game 
springs from behind. Good backs, besides being difficult to score 
against, may at any moment run through and score themselves. 
Forwards who have to come back to get possession of the ball are 
quite incapable of pressing an attack. 

No attempt has been made to give a complete list of the duties 
of each player, for this would entail much repetition and waste of 
space, because some of the duties of any one player are often the 
mere counterpart of the dutics of his opposite number. For instance 
the importance of carly positioning is insisted upon continually 
with the object of shutting out the corresponding opponent, and 
especially is this the case in respect to the No. 1 when near his 
opponents’ goal. To stress unduly the counterpart of this when 
dealing with the duties of the back would be mere tautology. 

No player can consider the study of his duties complete until 
he has also mastered those of all the other plavers, especially those 
of his immediate opponent, and also the duties of the captain. 
It is only by such a complete study that all plavers will be able 
to grasp the general situation at any moment, and thus foresee 
the probable course of events, an essential preliminary to the attain- 
ment of a high standard of combination. The captain also cannot 
fill his office efficiently without that willing and intelligent co-opera- 
tion on the part of the players which is born only of understanding. 


The Back (Reliability) 


The most important quality for a back to possess is certainty of 
stroke, especially on the backhand. Apart from the obvious dis- 
advantage of a miss at a critical moment, there is nothing more 
utterly detrimental to the nerves and moral of a side than wonder- 
ing whether their back will hit or miss when the ball is rolling 
towards goal. These thoughts turn the minds of players into the 
wrong channel, into the channel of ‘‘shall we escape” instead of 
‘how can we best hit back.”” The anxiety engendered destroys the 
psychological condition of mind essential to the combined will to 
win, and to the drive and staying power upon which the whole 
character of the play of the team depends. 

The next quality is the natural games-player’s faculty for quick- 
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ness onto the ball. There is no space here to go into the question 
of whence this quickness is derived, but a back who possesses it is 
invaluable. His side finds him “‘always there,” while his opponents 
think (sometimes say, ill-temperedly) **What is that No. 1 doing?” 
an attitude of mind incompatible with the complete accord so 
essential to the achievement of the best results. Such men can play 
appreciably further up in the game than others, which not only 
gives the obvious equivalent of a greater length of stroke, but, far 
more important, gives an carlicr moment of striking, which tends 
towards increasing the pace of the game and the chances of sur- 
prising opponents when unprepared. The turning of defence into 
attack (the perpetual objective) is much facilitated. 

Next comes ability to place the stroke. The tactics recommended 
for a side in Chapter Eight may appear to give little chance for 
variety in this respect, but this is not really the case. The run of 
the ball near goal is often rather across the ground, for it is near 
goal that errors in the direction of previous strokes must be cor- 
rected by attackers if anything is to come of the attack. The back 
may be required not only to hit the ball to save his goal, but to 
direct it at an angle to its course and his own course at the moment 
so as to send it well up the ground instead of across it (see Fig. 18 
at the bottom’. Moreover, though nineteen out of twenty back- 
handers should be hit heavily straight up the ground in the case 
of strong plavers of a high class, the back may not infrequently 
find an almost impenetrable mass of players bearing down onto the 
goal behind him (see Fig. 18 at the topy. Absolute certainty of 
lifting the backhander may not be attainable, and in such circum- 
stances a stroke to either side is essential. He must learn habitually 
to lift his backhanders, the foundation of which is hitting the ball 
far back coupled with a good follow through. 

He must be physically strong to enable him to stand the strain 
to which he is certain to be subjected, and a natural fighter, whose 
best qualities come out when under stress. Very often a player 
who 1s slow and apparently lazy in other positions, will play well 
at back. The writer has known many such. The emergencies with 
which backs are continually confronted are so obvious and critical 
that they quicken the perception of men of certain temperaments 
and stimulate them to vigorous action. 

Good horsemanship is perhaps more important for a back than 
for any other player, for he will have some critical riding-off to 
do and will often have to hit the ball when in an uncomfortable 

1 Dealt with in Chapter Six. 
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BLaAck GOAL 





Wate Goa. 
Fig. 18 
Top.-~Black back hitting at an angle to the course of the ball to clear goal from a 


crowd of players following close behind him. 

Bottom. —White back hitting at an angle to the course of the ball to send it straight 
up the ground and initiate an offensive. White No, 3 gets onto the ball. White Nos. 1 
and 2 have ridden their opponents out of position, which is the best defensive tactics 


of the forward players. 
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position while being ridden. His duties will tend also to tempt 
him to pull his ponies about more than other players. 

He should always be on the look-out for offensive movements, 
which should be accomplished by complete interchangeability 
with the No. 3, no attempt to regain the original places being made 
until some natural opportunity of a further exchange presents 
itself. This complete interchangeability 1s most important. It not 
only opens up many opportunities to both players, the most com- 
mon of which allows the player who is back at the moment to mect 
the ball fearlessly if he sees his No. 3 in a position to take his place, 
but it tends to confuse the sense of position of opponents, who are 
apt to follow blindly these interchanges of their opposite numbers 
at moments not necessarily really suitable to themselves. 

All players, especially on bumpy grounds, are tempted to allow 
the ball to slow down before hitting a backhander. This ts especi- 
ally the case with the back, for he has a comparatively free shot 
at the ball more often than any other player. It is a tendency 
which should be resisted invariably, for it must be remembered 
that every yard the ball travels towards his goal will require a yard 
of extra length on to his stroke to send it back again. Moreover, 
such delays slow down the game. A prompt return, though pos- 
sibly not so hard as a more deliberate shot, will usually send the 
ball just as far up into the game and certainly will send it there 
earlier. 

If he can hit out well from behind so much the better, but it is 
not essential provided the No. 3 is an adept at the stroke, for the 
latter may do it as conveniently at the back. The ball must be 
lifted 15 to 20 feet, and this is absolutely essential to success in 
first-class play, for it makes the ball more difficult to meet and un- 
sights opponents past whom it may fly, without inconveniencing 
correspondingly members of his own side. A well lifted ball 
also travels further than a ball hit along the ground, especially if 
the turfis soft. When hitting out the back may practically ignore 
the opposing No. 1 if the instructions for No. 3 given in this 
chapter are adhered to (see Fig. 19 at the bottom). He should con- 
centrate on helping his No. 2,! or sometimes No. 1, with both of 
whom there must be a perfect understanding, this being one of 
the very rare occasions in the game when the responsibility for 
hitting the ball to another player rests with the striker.2. The direc- 
tion of the stroke should always be nearly straight up the ground, 
relying upon the impotence of the opposing No. 1 and the pace 

1 See the No. 2 in this chapter. ® See Chapter Eight. 
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BLACK GOAI. 





Ware GOAL 


Fig. 19 
Own Sipe, WHITE: Opponents, BLACK 
Top.— Opponents hitung out from behind. White back meetung the ball. Nes. 2 and 
3 turning prepared to detend. 
Bottom. --Own side hitting out from behind. White Nos. 3 and 1 blocking the oppos- 
ing No. 1 and back. White No. 2 already at speed getting away with the ball. 
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of his own stroke to escape danger from opponents mecting the 
ball. By slight variations of direction he can often feed his for- 
wards with success, especially if the procedure of the No. 2 is 
varied. It is from a stroke of this kind, well picked up by the 
No. 2, that a sudden offensive may be developed with the whole 
side properly backing up and bearing down upon the opponents’ 
goal at top speed. 

After the ball has been struck the action of the back must be 
guided by several considerations. The first is the position of his 
No. 3, whose movements will depend upon the manccuvres of the 
opposing No. 1. If the No. 3 is in a position to follow up the hit- 
out it is probably better that he should do so, while the back 
remains behind. If, on the other hand, as is extremely likely, the 
No. 3 is not capable of this, the back should gallop right through 
into No. 3°s place. The decision must rest with the back. He will 
himself be galloping fast at the time, and able to see the general 
situation at the moment better than the No. 3, who will, in all 
probability, be fully engaged in taking charge of the opposing 
No. 1. 

If his own No. 2 appears to be likely to get away with the ball, 
the back (or No. 3 as the case may be} must back him up. His 
first care should be to position himself so as to be at an advantage 
over any one of the opposing side who might interfere with him. 
A quick grasp of this point (positioning; 1s most important, as it may 
make just the difference between a successful offensive and one 
spoilt by an opponent intervening on an opportunity offered by 
a miss, which might have been covered by good backing up. When 
the ball is hit out from behind, attackers will be faci ing their 
opponents’ goal and will often find it difficult to grasp instantly 
the situation brought about by a good hit which passes them. 

If the No. 2 appears to be likely to be beaten for possession, or 
the hit-out has been an inferior one, the back must quickly make 
up his mind whether to attempt to gallop on and take it again 
himself, or to slacken speed and turn (or be prepared to turn, on 
the defensive. The former would be likely to be dangerous unless 
the hit-out had been very bad or the opposing Nos. 2 and 3 were 
very slow. 

When opponents hit out from behind, the back should keep well 
away, rather towards the side of the ground. At the moment when 
the ball is hit he should already be galloping fairly fast up the 
ground ready to meet the ball should it come his way, trusting to 
the Nos. 3 and 2 turning to cover him on the defensive (see Fig. 1g 
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at the bottom). Ifthe ball does not come his way, or is intercepted 
by his own No. 2, he must be prepared to act according to circum- 
stances, bearing in mind that his business is to ensure the defensive 
and so allow others to attack as boldly as possible. 

His ponies must be thoroughly staunch, quick, and handy, and 
of the type which docs not mind continual stopping and turning. 


The No. 3 (Drive) 


The No. 3 has harder work and more thinking to do than any 
other player on the field. He must initiate and back up the attacks 
of his forwards, taking a secondary role, but always be readv in- 
stantly to take the lead himself. At the same time he is the first 
line of the defence. Well in the centre of the game, he is in the best 
position to supervise it. He should be the mind and inspiration of 
the team. On him, more than on any other plaver, depends the 
character of the game played bv his side. His characteristics as a 
performer should be those most likely to enable him to fulfil this 
difficult role. 

First and foremost he should possess the real games-plaver’s 
head: the head which senses the general situation and detects 
immediately the action best suited to the requirements of the case. 
Though he should be by nature essentially an offensive plaver, his 
brain must enable him to discern the necessities of the defence. 
He must also have the self-control to enable him to follow the 
dictates of his tactical perception, for errors on his part will be 
far-reaching, entailing failure much beyond want of success at 
the moment. 

Next he must be naturally a hard worker. His opportunities are 
largely those of assisting others. They are not of the critical or 
spectacular kinds presented to the back and other plavers, and a 
lazy or lethargic player finds little in them to rouse his energies. 
Certainty of stroke and control of the ball are not as important to 
him as versatility and power. Both forehanders and backhanders 
must be hit with equal ease and force, and they must be lifted. 
Power will enable him to feed his forwards well up the ground, 
and will tend to drive away the opposing back to a respectful dis- 
tance, thus reducing his attacking capacity. 

There is nothing like a long hit up the middle of the ground 
from near goal to stir up the forwards and set opponents on the 
stun, and the next stroke may bring the opponents’ goal within 
ireach. The effect on both sides is ve ry marked, though, of course, 
gin opposite senses. Such strokes raise the pace of the game by 
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making the players of a side take up positions well away from each 
other, and prevent that bunching which is so detrimental to pace. 
If confident forwards, knowing what to expect, are lying well up 
the ground, we have one of the best instances which can be im- 
agined of that pace-producing system of sending the ball up to the 
front instead of taking it up. 

Hard hitting in such circumstances is an important factor in 
other ways also for producing pace. Not only does it supply space 
in which speed may be attained, but, owing to the difficulties of 
meeting successfully a fast-moving and probably hopping ball, it 
facilitates the bold straight up and down the ground type of play 
advocated in Chapters Six and Seven, the merits of which have 
been discussed already. 

Similarly, the knowledge that the backhander will be solidly hit, 
sending the ball well clear of the danger area, is most comforting 
to forwards, who can then set their minds to getting away with the 
ball when it comes, instead of having their hearts in their mouths, 
and wondering whether an opponent will promptly return a weak 
clearing stroke. Hard-hit strokes when made near the home goal 
prevent that penning in of one side by another, which is most de- 
moralizing to those who are getting the worst of it at the moment. 
Though good placing can make further attack by opponents com- 
plicated and difficult, it cannot turn defence into attack in the 
same way as powerful hitting can, nor does it give that confidence 
which the mere distance that the ball is sent away from goal 


carries with it. 

As in the case of back, the No. 3 should learn to lift his back- 
handers. 

He must be completely interchangeable with the back, with 
whom there should be a perfect understanding, as described carlier 
in this chapter. 

Interchangeability with No. 2 is a more difficult problem. There 
must be no hesitation in changing places should circumstances de- 
mand it, but the characteristics of the two players are so different 
that it would require supermen to combine the attributes required 
in both places to the highest degree. If places have been changed, 
therefore, the carliest opportunity should be taken to change back 
again. <A little foresight may enable such an opportunity to be 
worked up to without sacrificing much at the moment. 

The No. 3 may hit out from behind with advantage if he happens 
to be better than the back at this particular stroke. If the back 
hits out, the No. 3 must take complete charge of the opposing 
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No. 1, placing his pony quite close at right angles across the front 
of the latter if stationary, and manceuvring to block him entirely 
if he moves (Fig. 19 at the bottom). The player hitting out may 
then ignore one of the opposing side and can better devote his 
attention to feeding his No. 2. The danger of having a weak hit- 
out met and scored off is practically eliminated, an important 
point if the practice of hitting almost straight up the ground is 
followed, as recommended in Chapters Six and Seven. 

When opponents hit out the No. 3 should be fairly far back, 
towards the centre of the ground, the No. 1 being in front of him. 
He must have his pony galloping collectedly towards the op- 
ponents’ goal at the moment when the ball is struck. If the ball 
comes his way he must meet it fearlessly, relying upon the No. 2 
and back to cover him in case of failure. If the No. 1 meets the 
ball, the No. 3 must push in at once to press the advantage gained. 
If the ball goes towards his No. 2 or back, he must be prepared 
to press any advantage gained by the No. 2 or cover the back if 
the latter is meeting the ball (Fig. 19 at the top). 

He will have more hard and continuous galloping to do than 
any other player; his ponies therefore must be fast.and good stavers, 
of a temperament which will not cause them to pull under these 
conditions. 


The No. 2 (Accuracy) 

Accuracy, quickness—quickness, accuracy. These two words, 
intimately connected at polo, should be the watchwords of all 
No. 2’s. The No. 2 (closely followed by the No. 1) is the chief 
scoring agent of his side. Ifa goal 1s to be made the ball must be 
sent between the posts. Nowhere else will do. Anywhere else is not 
only useless but actually harmful, for a hit over the back line gives 
a side possessing a strong hitter from behind, not only the certainty 
of relief, but also a very good chance of starting a telling offensive. 
The No. 2 must therefore continually practise control of the ball. 

If the tactical instructions contained in Chapters Five, Six, 
Seven, and Eight are followed he will have plenty of long-range 
opportunities while galloping straight down the middle of the 
ground and with the full width of the goal to aim at. A high 
Standard of accuracy at this kind of shot will yield him a large 
harvest. Of course the more he can master the angle shots the 
better, but soundness will serve him better in the long run than 
brilliance, and his best weapon is the complete mastery over the 
ordinary straightforward easy ball. 

H 


The question of long-range shooting at goal is controversial and 
can with benetit be discussed here. Ina hard-fought game plavers 
will seldom find unimpeded opportunities to shoot when near their 
opponents’ goal. They are far more hkely to find them in mid- 
field play. when the players are in more open formation. A short 
hit with the intention of getting nearer the coal before the final 
shot is most difficult to control when galloping fast. “Phe ball may 
(probably will) hop on at least one of the two occasions when the 
plaver intends to strike. Moreover, the short preparatory stroke 
is a slow method, and again the time factor comes in. It allows 
opponents time to get into position. A long shot, with the full width 
of the goal open, is easier on the whole than the sharp-angle shot 
at close range, and it is this difficult sharp-angle shot with which 
the plaver will find himself confronted nine times out of ten after 
an attempted short approach. 

In teams which follow the tacucs described in Chapter Fight, 
the No. 2 will do well, as a rule, to be bold and hit hard with the 
intention of scoring at once if the range is at all within his compass. 
This is the stroke on which the No. 2 should concentrate to improve 
himself to the utmost of his ability, constantly attempting it on the 
practice ground. <A goal scored in this manner has a better moral 
effect than one scored from a mélce near goal, or by a difficult angle 
shot from towards the side of the ground. The last-named looks 
like a fluke, and often is one in fact. The second is likely to be 
looked upon as merely an incident in the ordinary minor exchanges 
of the game, arising from some chance impossible to foresee or pro- 
vide against. Better luck is hoped for next time, and fortune may 
reverse her favours. Goals thus scored are not especially demoral- 
izing and do not affect the tactical ideas of the defenders. 

On the other hand, a goal scored by sound hitting from a dis- 
tance has a different effect, especially if followed by a second. It 
is usually scored by a hit past the back, which the back had no 
chance of stopping, and which he cannot catch before the ball runs 
between the goal-posts. It thus extends the danger zone with an 
inevitable effect on the nerves and, through them, the tactics of 
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defenders. The defending side are apt to think that the back was 
too far forward; the back himself is almost certain to think so, 
and is likely to lie back further in future, quite the best result pos- 
sible from his opponents’ point of view. His backhanders lose some 
of their effective length from having been hit from a less favourable 
position. The attacking forwards are left more free. 

Quickness was the second word with which we began this sec- 
tion. It is almost as important as accuracy, perhaps equally im- 
portant. From it, to a large extent, accuracy springs. Not only 
does quickness onto the ball give the obvious advantage of allow- 
ing the would-be striker to reach it before his opponents, but (the 
time factor again) it enables the ball to be hit that fraction of a 
second earlicr which makes the difference between opponents be- 
ing properly placed to take counter measures or the reverse. Per- 
haps more important still, it gives the striker that little bit of spare 
time which will allow him to collect himself and correctly place 
his pony so as to make the prospective stroke as easy and deliberate 
as possible. The importance of correctly placing the pony cannot 
be exaggerated and must be constantly in the mind of a No. 2 when 
the opportunity for a shot at goal appears likely to arise. The writer 
has never seen any playcr approach the Maharajah of Alwar in 
this respect. He always appeared to have plenty of time, even in 
the fastest games, and seemed continually to be presented with 
easy opportunities. These were undoubtedly due to his intense 
quickness onto the ball, and to the fact that early appreciation of 
the prospective stroke enabled him to have time properly to place 
his pony. Hobbs and Mead on the cricket ground and J. Gould 
on the tennis court are marked instances of men who appear to be 
sent a continual succession of easy balls, because their perceptions 
are so quick that they are able to start making the necessary pre- 
parations for action at a very early moment. 

The No. 2 must always be thinking of positioning himself so that 
he can be ready to pounce at once on the ball when sent up by his 
No. 3. On his promptitude will depend the pace of the game. 
Again the time factor comes in. If the hit-up is zmmediately pushed 
on hard, the No. 1, who should know what to expect, may be sent 
clean away. No opponent not already in position can intervene, 
for he will have no time to place himself in the position to do so. 

But though the No. 2’s first objective must be to hit the ball he 
must not tend to become a loafer merely on the lookout for a hit 
up to him. There 1s a very strong temptation to do this. He must 
realize that to hit the ball himself he must first get the better of 
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his opposite number, the opposing No. 3. If the latter is out of 
position well and good, but if he is not the No. 2 must manceuvre 
to improve his own position at the expense of his opponent. 

If the No. 3 is not very wide awake this end can be sometimes 
attained by riding somewhat to one side of the middle of the 
ground so as to command it and, at the same time, be in a position 
to check any movement in that direction on the part of the No. 3. 
There is no object in riding the No. 3 in such a case. It would only 
tend to remind him of his duty. If, on the other hand, the No. 3 
is already in the dominating position, or appears to be aggressively 
inclined, he must be dealt with at once and ridden hard. Though 
in a match between equals this may not always end in complete 
success for the No. 2, he will at any rate have done much to allow 
his own No. 3 to attack by clearing the way for him. 

When the No. 2’s own side are on the defensive he must in no 
case come back to help. He can best serve his side by preventing 
the opposing No. 3 from returning the defenders’ clearing strokes, 
and by being ready himself to get away with any such strokes 
which may afford suitable opportunities. 

When his own side hits out from behind he must have a thorough 
understanding with the striker. At the moment when the ball is 
struck he must be galloping fast at such a distance ahead of the 
striker as to allow the ball to pass him but yet give him command 
of it, and the prior right of way. The exact distance in front will 
depend upon the usual length of stroke of the striker. He must 
move in a direction which will escape the attentions of the oppos- 
ing Nos. 2 and 3, whom he should watch carefully, and it is the 
business of the striker behind him to watch him and hit to him. 
To this end he should start from near the back line, which will 
give him space in which to get his pony moving fast and give him 
a chance of observing the movements of his opponents, of whom 
the No. 1 can be ignored (see Fig. 19 at the bottom). If the striker- 
out is of good quality the ball should be hit pretty straight up the 
ground. Its pace and tendency to hop will make it difficult to meet 
by the opponents to be considered (the Nos. 2 and 3), and a ball 
hit in this direction is easier for the No. 2 to pick up than one hit 
at an angle across the ground. 

When opponents are hitting out from behind, the No. 2 should 
place himself towards the side of the ground where he will be 
backed up by the back. If the ball comes near him he must meet 
it fearlessly, but if it passes him or goes towards his back he must 
turn at once to help the No. 3 in defence and so allow the back to 
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play a bold game, knowing that the immediate defence has been 
provided for (see Fig. 19 at the top). 

Finally, his ponies must be fast and handy, with less stress laid 
upon staunchness and staying power (for we cannot have every- 
thing) than those of the back and No. 3. 


The No. 1 (Brilliance) 


The No. 1 should be a goal-getter for his side, little, if at all, 
behind the No. 2, but for the most part his opportunities will be 
different from those offered to the No. 2. His methods and charac- 
teristics must correspond with his opportunities. 

Placed nearer the opponents’ goal than the No. 2 he will have 
fewer long, comparatively straightforward shots, but will have 
more angle shots from close range, due to the inevitable inaccura- 
cies of long hits up from behind, which approach the back line to 
one side or the other of the goal. On him will fall the duty of gallop- 
ing towards the side of the ground to centre the ball by a back- 
hander when it has been hit in a safe direction by a defender near 
goal, or when it has run so close to the back line that a shot at goal 
becomes practically impossible. He will also have quick shots to 
make, often at an angle, when players tend to bunch near goal. 
In such cases many a score is averted by the back hitting a back- 
hander just before the ball crosses the line. In nine cases out of ten 
this was the fault of the No. 1. Early positioning to command the 
goal, or at least keep the back out of it, is of the greatest importance 
when players are collected near it, and opportunities are so fleeting 
that there is no time to interfere in any way with a player already 
in position except by being previously there oneself! 

In mid-field play he will always have to be thinking of how to 
position himself properly to take advantage of coming events, 
whether it will pay him better to attempt to give the opposing back 
the slip and take on a hard hit by his own No. 2, or to shut out 
the back and so be ready either to clear the way for the No. 2 or 
take on a weaker hit (Fig. 15 at the top). Decision on this point 
must be guided by many factors, such as: can the opposing No. 3 
prevent No. 2 from hitting the ball again? or, can No. 2 hit hard 
enough to send the ball past the back? Gc. He must make up his 
mind instantaneously, for the back, if he is of equal quality, will 
be thinking of the same things, and it is a case of first come first 
served. He must therefore cultivate the habit of thinking ahead, 
which will quicken the mind’s action by causing the player to 
begin to visualize the coming situation just a fraction of a second 
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earlier. A position obtained by quicker thinking is worth more 
than one got by superior riding-off, because the result 1s achieved 
much sooner. 

In defence the No. 1 must never come back to help his backs. 
As in the case of No. 2, he will serve his side better by frustrating 
the attempts of the opposing back to return defensive clearing 
strokes, and by always being on the lookout for getting away with 
the ball if it is sent up to him strongly. During his duel with the 
back at such times he will often be facing his own goal. A good 
understanding with his No. 2 will then enable him to give the latter 
an opening by suddenly leaving the back and riding in to hit a 
backhander, which the No. 2 may be able to pick up and get away 
with. He will have the advantage over the back in such a situa- 
tion, for the latter may not care to risk rushing into the game to 
the extent required, whereas this action on the part of the No. 1 
will be without risk. The existence of the opportunity will depend 
largely upon the direction in which his own No. 2 and the oppos- 
ing No. 3 are facing at the moment (Fig. 15 at the bottom). 

From the above it will be seen that the No. 1 has very general 
and varied duties to perform. The qualities which he should 
possess, therefore, are those of a versatile opportunist, namely brilli- 
ance, variety of stroke, and quickness both in mind and with his 
stick. Good horsemanship will be especially useful to him, for he 
will often have to trv to hit the ball when reaching out of the 
saddle; he will also be continually in a hurry, however much he 
thinks ahead, and hurry will tempt him to pull his ponies about. 

He should be interchangeable with his No. 2, and no hesitation 
should be shown in making the change whenever necessary, but 
opportunities will not be as frequent as those offered to back and 
No. 3. For whereas these two should always be thinking of both 
attack and defence, of turning the latter into the former by inter- 
changes designed to give each other offensive opportunities, the 
No. 1 should always have his heart forward in offence, which will 
usually place him out of position for easy exchanges. 

When his own side hits out from behind, the action of the No. 1 
must be regulated by the quality and methods of the opposing 
back. If the back? is a commanding player inclined to offensive 
tactics, his efforts must be nipped in the bud at once by the No. 1 
placing his pony immediately across the front of the back’s pony 
while preparations are being made to hit out. The back must be 


* It will sometimes be better for the No. 1 to tackle the No. 3 in this manner instead 
of the back. The captain of the team must decide and give orders accordingly. 
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absolutely and ruthlessly blocked from the very start (Fig. 19 at 
the bottom). If this does not appear to be necessary the No. 1 
must be on the lookout to slip the back and take on a hard hit 
from his own No. 2. If it appears that his No. 2 or back (see 
section on “The Back’’) will not get possession of the ball he must 
at once devote his attention to the opposing back again, as being 
the most effective part he can play in frustrating the opponents’ 
offensive which is likely to be initiated. 

When opponents hit out from behind, the No. 1 should place 
himself in front of goal and be on the lookout to meet the ball. Ifit 
passes him and goes towards his No. 3 he must remain forward 
with the object of assisting the No. 3 in his attack (see section on 
‘“‘The No. 3”’). Ifthe ball goes to his No. 2 or back he must await 
events which, according to circumstances, may be taken advantage 
of either by being near goal to put through a hit made in that direc- 
tion, or by getting quickly onto the opposing back to check at- 
tempts on his part to start an offensive movement. Much will 
depend upon the quality and opportunities of his No. 2 and back. 
Will they probably meet the ball successfully or not? is the question 
which he must ask himself at the moment. 

If the No. 1 finds himself being continually outclassed by the 
opposite back he must change his tactics altogether from those out- 
lined above. He must realize that if he can but eliminate the back 
from the opposing side, even at the expense of doing nothing else 
himself, he will have done a good stroke of work. He will have 
caused his opponents to lose a good player, on whom much of their 
team-work and tactics must depend, while his own side will lose 
only an inferior player.t ‘To do this he must ride the back from 
start to finish of every chukker as long as the ball is in play. He 
must be perfectly ruthless and barefaced about it, riding him right 
off the ground if he can, and keeping him there, regardless of the 
remarks which uninstructed criticism may make! Even if he does 
not succeed completely he cannot fail to upset to a great extent 
the mental balance of most backs, and not a few will suffer suffi- 
ciently from the physical struggle entailed to have their game ser1- 
ously affected before the end of a match. To this end he must be 
a fit man himself. The writer can recall a marked instance of these 
tactics proving successful when a very inferior team sprung a sur- 
prise on a far superior combination, which relied a great deal upon 


1 These tactics should have been tried in the Westchester Cup matches in America 
in 1930 when it was seen that Gerald Balding was not playing an efficient game in his 
new position of No. 1. The result might easily have been startling. 
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its back, who was known not to be in particularly good condition. 
In about two and a half chukkers the back was rendered com- 
pletely useless and his side collapsed. 

In carrying out these tactics the No. 1 must all the time stick to 
one individual player and not allow himself to be diverted to an- 
other who may have, for the moment, exchanged places with the 
real back. The essence of the plan is to eliminate a definite indi- 
vidual. 

The No. 1’s ponies must be quick and handy with a turn of 
speed, and not mind pulling about, a certain amount of which will 
be inevitable in a position where there will be a good deal of quick 
stopping, turning, and starting. 


Note on the Duties of the Back and No. 3 


A very prominent modern back has expressed the view that 
the No. 3 is really the defensive member of a team, and that the 
back is a more offensive member than he is. The particular player 
in question no doubt carried out this theory with great success, 
and we all know of brilliant backs who have been leading offen- 
sive members of their teams. The theory, however, appears to be 
an instance of the danger of induction from the particular to the 
general. Most of these players have been either men of specially 
outstanding merit in their own sides, and capable of taking on 
more than one man’s work, or may have hit upon No. 3’s whose 
weaknesses and strength fitted them more for purely defensive 
work. The proper solution in many of these cases would probably 
have been for the brilliant back to become No. 3 while the No. 3 
took up the duties of back. 

It seems quite impossible that in principle (apart from certain 
exceptional cases) a player in a position nearer to the opponents’ 
goal should have fewer opportunities of attack than one whose 
position is more remote. A No. 3 who is really up to his work 
should be in a position himself to exploit most of the chances which 
present themselves, leaving to the back only those which the exact 
positions of the players at the moment makc it possible to create, 
or with which the No. 3 cannot deal owing to his having got out 
of position. Unless the back habitually plays very far up in the 
game, a position he will find it difficult to occupy in the face of a 
hard-hitting No. 3 and quick forwards on the opposite side, the 
lateness, as compared with his own No. 3, with which he must 
make his attack, is bound to militate against the element of surprise 
which a more quickly developed movement would have effected. 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 


PRACTICE: WITH STICK @ BALL 


By Brigadier-General R. L. Ricxetrs 


POLO player who merely plays in games can never hope to 

reach the first class. He must practise continually on care- 
fully thought-out lines, and even the very best players must have 
constant practice if they wish to retain their form. 

Three objectives always must be kept in view:— 

(1) Mechanical perfection in the production of the ordinary 

stroke. 

(2) Gradual improvement in the more difficult strokes. 

(3) Horsemanship, which for this purpose must include train- 

ing of both rider and pony. 

Mechanical perfection in ordinary stroke production is perhaps 
the most important of all these and is born of continual repetition 
—repetition until the mind may be thoroughly sick of it. By this 
means the half-easy stroke comes under control and the category 
of what is the easy stroke is enlarged. It is the ability to deal 
effectively with the half-easy ball which, though often unnoticed, 
underlies the game-winning capacity of most high-class players, 
and herein lies the main advantage which professionals possess 
over amateurs. In court games a return which presents a half- 
easy stroke to an amateur opponent, and may therefore be regarded 
by the striker as fairly safe tactics, presents no difficulty to the 
professional. He will at once seize command of the rally by dealing 
with the ball with a certainty and severity which the amateur 1s 
only capable of producing off the really easy ball. At polo a 
similar result is achieved by the thoroughly practised player's 
ability to hit hard and straight a ball which others would merely 
not miss. Mechanical perfection also allows a player to maintain 
his form when tired, and enables him to play fairly well even when 
off colour, for the required movements on right lines have become 
so engrained, and are themselves so perfectly adapted to the aim 
in view, that the effects of disturbing factors are reduced to a 
minimum. 

Complete familiarity with the stick is a great aid to this mechani- 
cal perfection. The more the stick is in the hand and swung, the 


more it becomes part of the player and under complete and auto- 
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matic control. A well-known and successful international used, 
when a boy, to hit the ball along the road, the labour of digging 
the ball out of the ditch serving as an incentive to ball-control! 
Every kind of practice is useful. Many ponies useless for a game 
are quite suitable for practice, the only definite bar being the habit 
of shying off the ball, which destroys the confidence of the striker. 

First and foremost in all phases of ball-hitting practice the motto 
of the player should be: keep the head down. Watch the ball and try 
to foresee its bounce, and keep the eye on it right up to the moment 
of impact with the head of the stick. 

Every stroke should have a definite objective, aim being taken 
between any two marks conspicuous to the eye at the moment. 
Goal-posts of some sort should always be erected, and several balls 
strewn about the ground are useful to enable stopping and turning 
after a miss to be avoided. The pace of the practice should be the 
highest which the pony flesh available will stand. As a rule the 
faster practice should be on non-playing, emergency mounts, for 
few ponies will stand much fast practice as well as fast games. 

When practising difficult strokes the player should carefully 
consider beforehand exactly how the stroke should be made, and 
remember his own particular failings in that respect. The ball 
should then be hit at correctly. More instruction will be obtained 
by missing with a correctly made stroke than by hitting the ball 
more or less in the right direction in an incorrect manner. The 
schooling which the mind receives by this procedure tends to 
correct the mistake so often made by players when they do no 
more than hit the ball behind the back line, because they obviously 
have been afraid of hitting sufficiently across their ponies towards 
the real direction of the goal. 

Throughout practice of every kind, whether with stick and ball 
or without them, the rider must be careful to use the proper ‘‘aids”’ 
for controlling his pony. The more the use of these can be made 
mechanical, so that application for set purposes becomes invariable, 
the more will ponies, which have once been properly trained, 
continue to respond mechanically to them. During the stress of a 
severe game, when continually changing tactical situations demand 
all the concentration and thinking power of which players are 
capable, no one can be relied upon to take measures of horseman- 
ship which have not become instinctively mechanical through 
continual practice. Thus the pony, already strung up by the 
excitement of galloping, may become the more bewildered by con- 
tradictory indications of the rider’s requirements. 
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Very useful practice for quickness with the stick, minor ball- 
control, and strengthening of the wrist can be obtained by from 
two to four players engaging in short dribbling matches at quite 
slow speed, and even three players, all against all, can carry on 
this kind of game. No attempt should be made actually to get 
away with the ball, practice in gaining possession and exercising 
control being the real aims. These exercises teach many tricks 
useful in the mélées which sometimes occur near goal, and command 
of these situations may well lead to the odd goal which wins a 
match. They also tend to quict some types of excitable ponies, 
but, as in all other kinds of practice, the requirements and idio- 
syncrasies of individual ponies must always be kept in mind. 

All phases of play should be practised, such as ponies meeting 
each other, and riding-off, though special care must be taken not 
to make ponies sick of the latter, and young ponies should be 
practised against old ones who can be made to give way to them. 

The taking of penalty hits 1s most important and should be 
practised continually. The figures quoted below, taken from the 
American monthly magazine Polo dated October 1933 and relat- 
ing to the American Open Championship of that year, need no 
comment.! 

Wooden-horsce practice in a polo pit is very valuable for some 
players, but in others it encourages bad habits. When using the 
horse, care must be taken to imitate as much as possible the exact 
manner of hitting employed when on a pony. The horse is useful 
chiefly to beginners, especially those who have not played other 
games, and whose wrists and forearms have not been properly 
developed. Practice on the worst pony is, however, better as a 
rule than in the best polo pit. 

Practice games on trained and fit ponies should always be at 
full speed. Nothing is more inimical to sound tactical training 
than slow games: though, of course, some of these are necessary 
for unfit or semi-trained ponics, and for some ponies which will 
stand very little fast play. Efforts should be made to have the slow 
chukkers first and to finish the day’s play with a succession of fast 
chukkers. These will clear the mind of the evils imbibed during 
the slow chukkers and renew the proper habit. Ponies vary much 
as to the amount and pacc of the play which they will stand, but 
in nine cascs out of ten it is better to reduce the amount rather 


1 Aurora (winners) beat Hurricane by 8 (2 from fouls) to 7. Greentree (runners-up) 
beat Westbury 14-13, and scored 39 (9 from fouls) to 36 during the tournament. 
Aurora (winners) had fewer fouls given against them than any other team. 
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than the pace of the play for those inclined to get wild. In fact. if 
the tactical advice given in this book is followed by both sides 4a 
practice games, it will probably be found that the amount of 
play which even the steadiest of ponies will stand will be less than 
that usually recognized as advisable. Reduction can be made 
either by shortening chukkers or by playing ponies in fewer 
chukkers during the weck. 

Though the playing of games in general is good for the polo 
player, more especially to keep him fit and improve his eye, it is 
questionable whether other games should be played during the 
period immediately preceding a competition. Most players are 
adversely affected in their stroke production by the mixing of two 
or more games. The bad effect of golf on cricket, of rackets on 
golf, of squash on rackets are well known. It will usually be advis- 
able, therefore, that during periods of practice for a competition 
or during a very full polo season practice be confined to polo itself, 
other games being played during the off season. Players vary 
much, however, in this respect and it is one of the many difficult 
duties of the captain to keep an eve upon what is likely to be 
advantageous in individual cases. 


CHAPTER TWELVE 


PRACTICE: PHYSICAL EXERCISES 


By Brigadier-General R. L. Ricxetrs 


HIS chapter ts based entirely upon the personal experience of the writer, 

whose value as a player was certainly greatly increased ( probably about 
two goals had handicaps been in existence) by following the course de- 
scribed. If this could occur tn the case of one whom no one could consider 
either physically weak or unpractised tn games, tt ts difficult to think that 
the majority of players would not profit by it. 

If the best possible standard of play is to be attained, something 
more is required besides playing polo and practice with stick and 
ball, for polo makes certain special demands upon its devotees 
differing essentially from those made by other games. 

First is the obvious fact that the player must learn to ride, and 
it must be realized at once that polo horsemanship is very different 
from the horsemanship required in the hunting-field, where many 
embryo polo players serve their novitiate with horses. 

The chief requirements of a good hunter are that he should face 
his country boldly and have the power to cover it when faced. 
Controllability, provided there is a reasonable amount of it 
sufficient for safety, is a secondary matter, a matter of comfort 
and price. At polo almost the reverse is the case. Quick control- 
lability is the main factor, and the type of hands produced by even 
the good hunter, belonging to the man of average means, is not 
at all conducive to the light handling absolutely necessary to get 
the best out of a much lighter animal, such as a polo pony, whose 
chief asset should be quick activity on smooth ground. 

In the same way the requirements of seat for hunting are very 
different from those required for polo. When hunting, the chief 
requirement is firmness in the saddle, so that the rider may not 
leave it under the various difficulties which present themselves to 
him. Further, when riding a horse which takes hold a bit (and 
how many horses owned by the average man do not?) there can 
be no doubt whatever that, in practice, there 1s a good deal of 
holding on by the hands. It is inevitable, for the horse must often 
be held comparatively tight, and photographs of men riding over 
fences continually shew the tension on the reins. 

At polo, the problem of retaining the seat practically does not 
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exist in ordinary circumstances. It is, however, replaced by two 
other problems. First, that of being especially light-handed, for 
without this capacity the continual pulling about to which the 
pony’s mouth is subjected cannot fail to cause pain or callousness 
detrimental to the highest degree of handiness. Moreover, the 
importance of light hands is enhanced by the fact that special 
strain is put on the pony’s mental equilibrium because he, unlike 
the hunter, is continually being asked to exert himself to the very 
utmost, for no pony has ever stopped, turned, or galloped fast 
enough. Second, the capacity for leaning well out of the saddle 
and retaining at the same time complete control of the body. 
Without this capacity certain strokes are impossible. It is required 
for practically all the near-side strokes, and inefficiency at the near- 
side forehand stroke is one of the outstanding weaknesses of English 
polo at the moment, the off-side cutting shot, usually preferred, 
being both much slower and possessed of less command of direc- 
tion. The off-side stroke across the front of the pony, if properly 
made, also requires the ball to be taken so far forward that leaving 
the seat of the saddle is necessitated. 

Unless this capacity to retain control of the body when out of 
the saddle is cultivated, either failure to execute the stroke will 
ensue, or recourse will be made to holding on by the reins. Exercises 
to encourage this control must therefore be carried out, and these 
have been dealt with in Chapter Eighteen. A further result of 
these exercises will be to increase the flexibility of the body and 
thereby mitigate the difficulty of many of the strokes by reducing 
the amount by which the saddle must be left to perform them. 

Other special peculiarities of polo as compared to other games 
are: first, the weight, clumsiness, and unavoidably bad design of 
the stick as a striking instrument, the effect of which is enhanced 
by the frequent necessity for striking when in positions which pre- 
clude the proper use of the body, thus throwing the entire strain 
of the stroke on the arm and wrist; second, the fact that the player 
must be prepared to give and receive severe body shocks by bump- 
ing into his opponents; third, there must be great flexibility of body 
from the waist upwards to give reach and command of certain 
strokes. These peculiarities make a new demand upon players, in- 
cluding the demand for a muscularity which would be quite out 
of place in those who use much lighter striking instruments, requir- 
ing little more than flexibility and elasticity for their efficient 
employment. The lack of control which even the best of polo 
players has over his stick when compared with that which the 
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players of other games have over their striking instruments, is due 
to the fact that no one has enough strength in the arm and wrist 
completely to overcome the handicap imposed by the peculiarities 
of polo. Increase of muscular strength will tend to decrease the 
effects of this handicap. 

Strength of muscle can be much increased by suitable exercises, 
and there is, therefore, considerable scope for improvement in stick 
control if players are prepared to undergo the necessary training. 
There need be no fear of losing freedom and becoming muscle- 
bound or stiff-wristed, for, in the majority of cases, gain in power 
will far outweigh any loss of elasticity when quickness in wielding 
a polo stick 1s concerned. 

Increased strength will cause improvement in play more especi- 
ally in three ways. First, it will give command of a firm, short 
stroke, resembling the short punch of a boxer and requiring the 
minimum of swing. The stroke is most useful for dealing with the 
ball in a mélée and is the producer of many a goal, especially in a 
slow game on a cut-up ground. Second, the player can act quickly 
when the ball comes to him suddenly as the result of some unex- 
pected stroke or on occasions when he has galloped on to it quicker 
than he had intended. Third, and most important of all, because it 
will enable him to play with a head to his stick which is heavier 
in comparison to the weight of the cane than would otherwise have 
been possible. By this it is not intended to imply that the stick 
itself should be actually a heavy one, but that a greater propor- 
tion of its weight can be in the head than would be advisable for a 
weaker man. Without trespassing unduly upon the ground covered 
by Chapter Four it may not be out of place here to remind players 
that the nature of polo imposes upon them a striking implement 
particularly ill-designed for hard hitting, for the reason that the 
concussion point! of the stick is seldom in the striking portion, 
namely, the head. It is usually in the cane, from half an inch to 
an inch above the head. This entails a considerable loss of hitting 
power. The nearer the concussion point can be brought to the 
head, the more will the stick drive, and this can only be done by 
making the head as heavy in comparison to the weight of the cane 
as the strength of the player can stand. 

In the light of the above, the parts which most require strengthen- 
ing are the shoulders, arms, and especially the wrists and fingers, 
while the trunk must be kept flexible and hard. 


1 The place on the stick where impact with the ball must be made to obtain the 
greatest driving effect. 
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To strengthen the shoulders, arms, wrists, and fingers, light 
dumb-bell exercises, as described later, will be found invaluable. 
Not only will they develop the necessary muscular power, but 
they will also have the effect of creating a habit of balanced exer- 
tion and practice in control which is very valuable. The follow- 
ing instructions must be borne in mind continually, or much of the 
value of the exercises will be lost. 

(1) Dumb-bells with spring grips and weighing from 1 lb. to 
3 lb. should be used, the weight and number of springs in the grip 
being regulated to the strength of the user. 

(2) The exercises must be done slowly at first to ensure the 
motions being performed correctly. Gradually, as control im- 
proves, the pace should be increased (except 10 and 11) until the 
exercises are done as fast as possible, subject to no loss of control, 
and the greatest care must be taken that there never is any lack 
of control. 

(3) During every movement of the arms, control must be exer- 
cised by consciously using the opposing muscle, ¢.g. when bending 
the elbow in exercise 1 by means of the biceps, the opposite muscle 
at the back of the upper arm, the triceps, must be tightened con- 
sciously to control the movement. 

(4) The dumb-bell must also be consciously stopped at the end 
of its movement when a reverse movement is required. It must 
not be allowed to move up to Its limit violently and bounce back. 

(5) The body must not be allowed to sway or give to the motion 
of the arms. 

(6) During each exercise the dumb-bells must be grasped tightly 
until the springs are fully compressed. 

(7) Breath must be taken freely all the time, and any tendency 
to hold the breath during movement must be checked at once. 

(8) The proper position of the body must always be adopted at 
the beginning of cach exercise. It is as follows: Heels together, 
toes pointing slightly outwards, knees slightly bent and about ten 
inches apart, trunk and neck erect but not stiff nor chest thrown 
out excessively, arms hanging easily at the sides, the majority of 
the weight of the body on the fore part of the feet. 


LIGHT DUMB-BELL EXERCISES 
Exercise 1.—Rotate the hands until the backs of the hands point 


to the rear and the knuckles to the front. Raise the hand until it 
is as high as the shoulder by bending the elbow to the full extent, 
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then straighten the arm again to the original position. Both arms 
must work at the same time but in opposite directions, the one 
being straightened while the other is being bent. 

Special care must be taken to prevent the shoulders and upper 
arms from moving, all the work being done from the elbows. 

Exercise 2,—The same as exercise 1 except that the backs of the 
hands must point to the front and the knuckles to the rear. 

Exercise 3.—Extend the arms horizontally on each side of the 
body, backs of the hands down. Flex the elbow and wrist to the 
fullest extent, until the hand nearly touches the shoulder, then 
straighten again. One arm should be flexed while the other is 
being straightened and vice versa. 

Care must be taken that the arms are truly horizontal and in one 
continuous straight linc with the shoulders and with each other. 
The body must not be allowed to sway or the upper arms to move. 

Exercise 4.—The same as exercise 3 except that both arms per- 
form the same movement simultaneously. 

Exercise 5.—Raise both hands straight to the front until they are 
close together about the height of the mouth, backs of the hands 
outwards, the dumb-bells perpendicular and the arms straight. 
Then swing both hands outwards and backwards as far as they 
will go, keeping the arms straight and the hands level with the 
shoulders, then swing both hands to the front again, checking 
the hands before they meet. Breath should be inhaled as the arms 
swing back and exhaled as they swing forwards. 

Exercise 6.—Raise both hands unul they are level with and in 
front of the shoulders by bending the elbows, knuckles pointing 
inwards. Raise one hand straight above the head. then lower 1t 
again. One arm must be raised while the other is being lowered. 

Gare must be taken that the arms reach vertical positions and 
are fully extended. 

Exercise 7.—Place the hands on the front of the thighs, backs of 
the hands to the front. Raise one hand to the front until it 1s a 
little higher than the shoulder, keeping the arm straight, then 
bring it back nearly to the thigh, but checking the movement in 
time to prevent the hand from touching the thigh. The back 
Should be somewhat rounded and the shoulders sent forward as 
much as possible. Both arms work at the same time but in opposite 
directions, one being raised while the other is lowered. 

Exercise 8.—Extend the arms horizontally on each side of the 
body and rotate the hands as far as possible in both directions by 
movement of the forearms. 

I 
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Exercise 9.—Grasp the dumb-bells by the ball at the end and 
compress the spring. Extend the arms horizontally on each side of 
the body. Rotate the free end of the dumb-bell round and round 
several times by a motion of the wrist. Then reverse the direction. 

Care must be taken that the wrists are flexed as much as possible 


in every direction during rotation. 


BODY EXERCISES 


The body may be made supple by the following exercises, during 
which the legs should be kept straight. 

Exercise 10.—Bend the body to the right as far as possible, right 
hand holding the dumb-bell touching the outside of the leg near 
the knee, left hand holding the dumb-bell, with arched wrist, 
being brought up into left armpit. Reverse the movement. This 
exercise should be performed at casy medium pace. 

Care must be taken to keep the legs straight and the hips steady, 
the bend being made entirely from the waist. The bend must be 
made directly to the side, all tendency to bend forward being 
avoided. 

Exercise 11.—Turn the chest and shoulders first to the right and 
then to the left as far as possible, rotation being made from the 
waist. This exercise should be done slowly. 

Care must be taken to keep the legs and hips perfectly still. 

The number of times the exercises should be done must depend 
upon the strength of the individual, those more accustomed to 
violent physical exertions doing them more often than beginners. 
The latter should be very careful not to overdo it. It is suggested 
that three times with each hand or in each direction is enough to 
start with, increasing by one every three or four days up to 10 or 
15 times, which should be enough for most people, though num- 
bers 7 and 8 can eventually be done until tired. It is better to do 
each exercise a very few times than to do some of them often and 
leave others undone, which will tend towards want of balance in 
development. 

It may be said that these exercises, which are old ones, practised 
by Sandow,! the first of all modern scientific students of muscular 
development, are out of date and have been superseded by other 
and better ones. This may be true from the point of view of those 
who merely seek exercise and general development of a kind useful 


1 Sandow’s System of Physical Training, edited by G. Mercer Adam, ex-captain, 
Queen’s Own Rifles, C.M. Published by Gale & Polden. 
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in ordinary life, but the polo player requires something different. 
He requires muscle laid on in certain places, and it is doubtful if 
any other exercises achieve this object better than those recom- 
mended. If regular polo is played and practised and the recom- 
mended weight of the dumb-bells is not exceeded, there need be 
little fear that the muscle formed will not be of the proper quality.! 

Those inclined to be muscle-bound may do the exercises without 
dumb-bells, merely holding a pair of running-corks in the hands 
on which to close the fists. 

In regard to what is known as fitness, polo is not exacting in 
comparison to court games, or football, or hockey. In games 
played on the fect, the great majority of the energy expended is 
used by supporting the weight of the body and moving it about. 
These are both done for the polo player. Except when actually 
riding-off or hitting the ball, he is never exerting anv part of his 
body to the utmost, unless his pony is very unhandy, and even 
then he has to make no quick movements of any scope approach- 
ing the effort of running about a court at top speed. The ball also 
is hit very seldom at polo compared to other games.? The result 
is that the wind of a fairly fit man is never seriously tried, nor 
should the hardest polo match, with its continual rests between 
periods, produce in any player the condition of exhaustion some- 
times caused by a five-set singles match at lawn-tennis, or a five- 
game sct of squash-rackets between two good players. On the 
other hand, certain muscles comparatively little employed in 
ordinary summer-season life are used, such as those required for 
riding and those controlling the torso. These must be in the best 
of order. The former can be trained onlv by riding and vet more 
riding of the kind required by polo, and the latter require artificial 
exercises such as those described earlier in this chapter, which may 
be amplified with advantage by other well-known practices, such 
as “‘press-ups’’ and touching the toes with knees straight. 

If these points are attended to, the wind can usually be kept in 
good enough order by singles at squash or lawn-tennis about twice 
a week. Those who have already seen too many seasons, or who 
are much inclined to put on flesh, or are particularly unfit, or not 
good enough at games to have good rallies at squash or lawn- 

? This does not apply to games other than polo, which may be very detrimentally 
affected. The exercises should, as a rule, be stopped when high-class performance in 
other games is being aimed at, or even if no games at all are being plaved. 

® Observed averages of the number of times per minute any one player hits the ball 


are: polo, 2; lawn-tennis (men’s singles’, 8 to g; squash-rackets (a high-class match), 
14 to 15, 
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tennis, will inevitably have to do some running. The exact amount 
must be regulated to suit the individual, who should discover what 
he requires some time before a competition by playing a hard 
riding-off game for two or three chukkers, against a really hard man. 
Breathing exercises every morning, and even at odd times, will 
help matters. A simple one 1s slowly to inflate the chest, especially 
the lower part, to the full extent and then at once to deflate it as 
much as possible. Repeat six to twelve times, which should take 


one to two minutes. 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN 


CAPTAINCY 


By Brigadier-General R. L. Ricketts 


APTAINCY at polo is probably more difficult than at any 

other game because a far greater range of subjects has to be 
covered and, at the same time, immediate control of the players 
during a match is practically impossible. For instance, at cricket, 
though a captain cannot turn bad players into good ones, he has, 
at any rate, complete control over the activities of all the members 
of his team, and also of the tactical situation in so far as his oppon- 
ents will permit. In a less degree much the same can be said of 
Association football or hockey, or even of Rugby football. In all 
these he can do much by word, deed, and directive power to 
influence the action of his side at the moment. At polo this cannot 
be done. The players are much more spread out than at any other 
game, the galloping ponies make a noise, the wind whistles past 
the ears duc to the speed of motion: all these make it quite impos- 
sible for the voice to make itself heard except at special moments 
when players are crowded together. Moreover even the best of 
horsemen, to a certain extent, must be “busy riding”! No pony 
can give that exact and immediate response which a player’s own 
fect can give, and an extension of what may be termed the mental 
area over which concentration is required makes players especially 
oblivious to any outside influence. 

At polo, practically all tactical leadership must be exercised 
through the medium of theoretical instruction given between 
chukkers during very limited and heated moments, or at times 
unfortunatcly considerably removed from the incidents and scenes 
to which the instructions refer. The captain must therefore possess 
the qualities of a theoretical teacher, which implies a thoughtful 
mentality combined with the uncommon faculty for lucid explana- 
tion. ‘These must be backed up by a moral force of character which 
will give him the ascendancy over his team necessary to enforce, at 
moments of excitement and in emergencies, an instinctive obedi- 
ence to a doctrine and technique which have been inculcated 
during deliberate discussion. 

Teams vary very much in the opportunities which they offer to 
their captain. At one end of the scale we have that of the Indian 
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Maharajah in which the word of the captain is law, at the other 
the country club team which plays local matches and in which 
the powers of the captain are very nebulous. In the former the 
captain can work out some real tactical system and enforce the 
discipline necessary to carry it out; in the latter he can do little 
more than exhort players to read some well-recognized book on 
the game, to keep somewhere near their places, and trust to 
individual self-control and games sense to do the rest. Regimental 
teams have, of course, great advantages in this respect in so far as 
they are of necessity under a certain discipline and their members 
are accustomed to respond to it. 

The following remarks must be held to apply in their entirety 
to those teams only which are subject to a considerable amount of 
discipline, and in which the captain has a fairly established 
position. 

The captain may be appointed in many ways, such as by a 
committee or by the consensus of the players, but by whatever 
means he is appointed he must insist upon absolute loyalty from 
his subordinates in the execution of his plans. If those who appoint 
him cease to like him or if his team disapprove of his methods, he had 
better resign, for even the best methods badly executed can lead 
nowhere except to defeat. In such a case he ought to be prepared 
to act under another captain, but with the mental proviso that he 
will, in his turn, be loyal to the new captain and his methods. 

Obviously the first duty of a captain is to lay down the general 
tactical system of play, and to correct the faults of his players when- 
ever time for discussion admits. In his hands also must be the 
choice of the players and the placing of them in the team. He must 
be adamant in insisting upon absolute authority on all these 
points. This must not be held to imply that he should not seek or 
take advice. In fact he should seck it, for experienced onlookers are 
often good judges of the game, and, though a playing captain can 
feel more as a rule than anyone at the side of the ground can see, 
many things which might escape his notice may be obvious to 
others. The decision as to whether he acts upon such advice or not 
must, however, be his and his alone, and he must take the whole 
responsibility. He must also be prepared to be tactfully dour if 
necessary. Managing committees have been known to be weak 
under pressure, and opposing captains arc sometimes masterful! 
The captain has a duty to his side, though on such occasions he 
must be very careful that he is acting within his rights and his 
iron hand is enclosed within a silken glove. 
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Next in importance comes the duty of bringing the team onto 
the ground for a match with their moral in the best condition pos- 
sible. Nerves present a great difficulty to many players, and the 
subject is complicated by the great differences which exist between 
individuals. Some players feel less nervous when spectators are 
hostile than when they arc the reverse; again, some may be affected 
at any moment during a match, even throughout a match, while 
others become immune soon after play has begun. Nerves numb 
some players, while other players cannot find their true form unless 
they have been previously worked up by their nerves. With the 
exception of the last named, nerves may be said to be always detri- 
mental to successful performance, and a captain must make it his 
business to eliminate them as much as possible. 

At all games great captains have existed who possessed the 
faculty of inspiring their teams in such a manner as to remove the 
evil effects of nerves. No doubt much of this power was due to 
unconscious personal cxample, but other factors also militated 
towards the same result. To a considerable extent this condition, 
nerves, is increased or decreased by the type of environment in 
which the players live, for, though strictly speaking the condition 
is one of the individual emerging from the temperament of that 
individual, the cumulative effect of the mental outlooks of every- 
day companions is bound to affect the attitude of mind of the 
individual. Moreover, even in a small body such as a polo team 
there 1s a certain mass consciousness which decidedly affects its 
individual members. Those who frequent company, whether in a 
school or regiment or elsewhere, in which an atmosphere of in- 
dependent self-confidence is bred, are more likely to start a game 
well, to give of their best at a crisis, and generally to be less 
adversely affected by nerves than those differently situated. 

A captain should endeavour to encourage the factors which pro- 
duce this atmosphere, but the task must be accomplished gradually 
so that the attitude of mind which finally is built up is completely 
unconscious, self-consciousness being one of the worst offenders in 
the production of nerves. Among the factors required are the proper 
attitudes of mind towards both fellow members of the team and 
opponents. There should be complete mutual confidence and good 
fecling between the members of the team, so that, while there exists 
genuine admiration of success, there is also no fear of irritability or 
blame in consequence of failure. Any signs of jealousy of individual 
performance should be relentlessly stamped out, the achievement 
of the individual being looked upon entirely as an asset belonging 
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to the team as a whole. Opponents should never be despised, but 
they should be looked upon as prey, prey to be attacked and 
demolished, ruthlessly, though strictly within the limits of proper 
conduct of the game. 

During a match a captain should not attempt to use his voice 
much, partly for reasons already stated, namely that little will be 
heard and less understood, but also because shouting always tends 
to irritate and confuse players whose nerves are strained by the 
occasion and who are already doing their best. There is, however, 
one exception. If a player is obviously selfish or playing to the 
gallery, the louder and the more emphatically the captain can let 
him know what he thinks of him the better, and the nearer to the 
spectators’ stands his interesting remarks can be made the better! 
This will usually put an abrupt end to what must be considered 
the second worst crime in the polo calendar, the worst being 
deliberately foul play, which is beyond all mere blame.? 

In between chukkers, however, he may often find it advisable 
to give advice or directions if anything is obviously going wrong, 
such as the complete failure of some player cither to get the ball 
himself or mark his immediate opponent. Gencral encouragement 
is also advisable on many occasions, but he must be sure not to 
pretend—to pretend that all is going well when it 1s quite evident 
that this is not the case, a common form of attempted encourage- 
ment which only detracts from the power for leadership of one 
who attempts it. A captain will retain the confidence of his team 
better by facing the facts and adopting some constructive policy in 
an effort to alter them. He may, however, often help a nervous 
young beginner by giving praise which js not strictly deserved. It 
is very likely to alter for the better the outlook of such a player, 
and get him settled down to a good game. It must be done tact- 
fully and spontaneously. A glass or two of champagne immediately 
before the beginning of a match 1s often a useful encouragement 
to this kind of player. The writer knows of more than one case of 
startlingly successful results from such treatment. The actual 
amount given must be regulated in the light of the recipient’s 
usual habit of life! In India opium has also been known to have 
most beneficial effects upon an exceptionally excitable player. 

1 This remark is prompted by the statement in Polo, dated September 1933, that 
in the three matches in Armerica during August 1933 between hast and West, there were 
no less than 40 fouls of which one player alone was responsible for oi. [tis umpossible 
to think that these were, for the most part, mere errors of judgment on the part of 


highly expert players, and not reckless attempts either to bluff opponents or to gain 
such advantage as dangerous play might give. 
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Another important duty for a captain is to arrange that all his 
players have the ponies which best suit their capacities, subject, of 
course, to the quantity and quality of the total available. All polo 
players know how some ponies which play brilliantly under 
certain individuals will not play well for others, though the latter 
may not be appreciably the worst horseman. One of the best 
players the writer ever knew could ride nothing but very lazy ponies, 
which he seemed to find no difficulty whatever in rousing, where- 
as a rather violent, excitable, but light-mouthed pony, which the 
writer considered the best he ever rode, was classed as ‘‘horrible’’ 
by a first-class performer whose horsemanship did not shew any 
special peculiaritics. Much tact will have to be exercised if many 
ponies have to be borrowed, as is the case in most regimental 
teams, for lenders are not always accommodating. 

Again, the captain must keep an eye on his men and their ponies 
at exercise and practice. Some want more stick and ball work than 
others, some require slow schooling, others fast work to rouse them. 
Some players respond to wooden-horse practice, while in others it 
is inclined to develop bad habits. These considerations must be the 
care of the captain, who should know the temperaments of all and 
treat them accordingly. Again he will require tact for good plavers 
are not invariably good judges of these points, and are sure to be 
difficult to convince of their errors, or resentful of what may seem to 
be like interference. The same applies to feeding and veneral 
condition. A good games-plaver may not be a good horsemaster. 

On the care of saddlery the captain must be verv insistent. It 
should be considered a criminal offence for a plaver to leave the 
ground owing to some strap or other giving way. Unless proper 
inspections are insisted upon, however, such occurrences are not 
infrequent, especially in India, where leather and sewing perish 
quickly and “‘syces” are often slack. Every strap and buckle must be 
examined periodically, and especially just before an important 
tournament. Many may look sound, but there is no real test except 
deliberately trying to tear away all stitching by pulling at every 
loose end which can be taken hold of. It must be remembered that 
sewing perishes much more quickly than leather and many an 
apparently sound piece of sewing is really rotten. Guirth straps are 
special offenders in this respect. 

Curb chains may break, and there should always be a separate 
spare chain for every bridle, with the links already marked so that 
there can be no possible error in fitting. A pony playing badly 
after some replacement has been made is a sure sign of bad 
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management: bad because the replacement was necessary, worse 


because it was badly done. 

Another important point is the softness of girths. The folded 
leather girth (three-fold) is by far the best, but it must be kept in 
proper condition. This can easily be done by giving it liberal doses 
of crude castor oil. The treatment makes the girth black, but is a 
great preventative of galls due to the tendency of the standing 
martingale to pull the girth forward, thus causing it to foul the 
movement of the pony’s elbows. 

The captain must also arrange the order in which the ponies are 
played throughout the whole team to avoid the possibility of all the 
worst ponies being played at the same time. It is as well for the 
team to begin on steady reliable ponies, which will help their 
riders to find their true form. Brilliance in ponies will be wasted if 
their riders are nervous and fail to take advantages of opportunities 
offered. After the first chukker some sort of balance should be 
aimed at, so that the team as a whole may be about equally 
mounted throughout the match. If any players possess exceptional 
ponies, which they propose to play more than their real share, 
these should be played early so as to allow them as long intervals 
for rest as possible before being pulled out again. If things go badly 
it may, however, be advisable to get the whole team mounted on 
best ponies at the same time, with a view to pulling themselves 
together and making a special effort. Sometimes, especially with 
temperamental teams (and the captain must study his opponents 
in this respect as much as his own side), this policy may pay well, 
but great care must be taken to prevent collapse later on due to 
disorganization of the pony roster. 

Another important matter for the captain to attend to is the 
position of holders of spare sticks. The best of sticks may break, 
especially in dry climates, and, unless proper arrangements have 
been made beforehand, a player may have to gallop anything up 
to a quarter of a mile before rejoining the game during the course 
of getting a fresh one. To provide for emergencies stick-holders 
with spares should be posted at each side of the ground about 60 
yards from each of the goal-lines. For players who use several 
different lengths of sticks the stick-holders should know beforehand 
which sticks are used for which ponies, and must replace between 
chukkers any broken sticks they may have in their possession. 

If a player is obliged to leave the ground he should endeavour 
to let the captain and other players know. On such an occasion the 
captain may find it advisable to adopt delaying tactics until the 
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absentee returns. Such devices as deliberately hitting out to waste 
time are unfair, but slowing down the play, or hitting round the 
ground, are definite tactical mancruvres in every way legitimate, 
and which it rests with opponents to counter if they can. 

In some places in India it may be found that ponies have to be 
stabled several miles from the polo ground, that the ground has an 
exceedingly hard and slippery surface, and that the route to be 
traversed is paved or heavily metalled.!- Measures must be taken 
by the captain to discover the exact conditions before a tournament 
in such a place, as some special form of shoeing may be necessary. 

In India train journeys are often very trying, lasting several days, 
and, unless ponies have proper rest after arrival at their destina- 
tion, they are certain to play badly. A good rule to adhere to in 
these cases is, that for every day spent in the train, one clear day 
should be allowed for rest and exercise before a game of any kind 
is played. The captain should see that this 1s done. 

A dose of Epsom salts two days before a tournament is a first-class 
eye-clearer. Again, it is the captain’s business to ensure that any- 
thing which may contribute to the efficiency of his team is done! 

Finally, it may be said that the captain must be prepared to 
think of, do, and arrange everything. 


1 This used to be the case in Bombay. 


CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


BUYING PONTIES 


By Major-General Gzorrrey Brooke, D.S.O., M.C. 


HE purchase of polo ponies is inevitably a gamble to the 
man of moderate means, and even those few with a long purse 
at their disposal are not entirely immune from disappointments. 
The main object of this chapter is to endeavour to eliminate risks 
as far as possible. The question “When and how can I buy a 
polo pony?” depends upon certain considerations about which the 
buyer must be quite clear in his mind:— 
What sort of a pony is required? 
What price are you prepared to pay? 


Beginners’ Pontes 


Fortunately the easiest to buy is a beginner’s pony. 

This class is confined to older ponies who have had considerable 
experience and are easy to play. They will have lost the necessary 
dash and speed for good class polo, but are a reliable means of 
conveyance on which the beginner can be initiated into the game. 
After a couple of years the novice will no doubt aspire to more 
dashing and spectacular mounts, but he will never regret the 
experience he gained on old “Snowball,” “Jupiter,” or ‘“Ara- 
bella,’’ who instructed him in the elements of the game. It was 
on these old veterans that he first learnt to hit a near-side back- 
hander and scored his first goal in a low handicap match. He will 
cherish the memory of such tried friends and be grateful to them 
for successes to come and future years of sport and pleasure. Such 
animals can be bought for from £50 to £120, according to their 
age, degree of soundness, and capabilities, but the novice is advised 
to take counsel of a friend who Is an old hand and willing to assist 
him. The latter will be a better judge and, after a trial, he will 
easily recognize whether the animal is suitable for a beginner or 
not. Generally, a pony that is known to be playing regularly up 
to the time of purchase can be considered suitably sound, but it is 
always as well to have the opinion of a practical veterinary surgeon, 
and, needless to say, his opinion is a factor affecting the price to 
be paid. 

Beginners’ ponies can be picked up at Tattersalls, provided 
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one can obtain reliable information about their playing abilities, 
looks being of very minor account. 

On the other hand, it is of importance to find out exactly how 
the pony has been bitted and, until you are more experienced, it 
is as well to avoid animals that require very especial bitting. A 





“OLD SNOWBALL” OR ““.ARABELLA”’ 


Short cheek or medium, double bridle, Rugby Pelham or gth 
Lancer bit are free from complications and generally indicate a 
normal mouth. 

For the beginner in Egypt or India, the Arab is probably the 
easiest to play. Although with a few exceptions these ponies are 
outclassed in tournaments by bigger ponies, there is many a good 
player who first learnt the game on handy Arab ponies. 
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Other Categories 

As the buying of high-class tournament ponies will frequently 
be bevond the means of innumerable players, there remains the 
raw or partially trained animals which may be classified under the 
following categories :— 

(1) The entirely unbroken pony. 

(2) The pony that has been previously ridden and possibly 

trained to stick and ball. 

(3) The first-season pony. 

When dealing with category (1), in the first place, if the enter- 
prise is to meet with success, one must be a good judge of an animal 
in the rough, or have the assistance of someone who is. Secondly, 
one must realize that it may take up to two years before the raw 
pony is playing polo, dependent upon its age, condition, tempera- 
ment, and the knowledge of the trainer. It 1s therefore recom- 
mended, when possible, you should buy, for preference, ponies 
that you can try in a saddle first of all. 

As the buying of green ponies demands considerable experience, 
the trusted friend who knows the business is a welcome asset, 
until one has acquired the confidence of one’s own judgment. 

Apart from the physical attributes required of a polo pony, 
there are also the mental—courage and docility. Both qualities 
can be stimulated and encouraged in the hands of a careful trainer 
but the natural predisposition must exist in the untutored animal. 
Much is eventually demanded of the temperament and intelli- 
gence of a polo pony, yet our judgment is limited now to the out- 
ward and visible signs, and possible knowledge of its breeding, 
consequently we must expect some disappointments. The physical 
strain induces mental strain, and faulty conformation and physical 
inability to comply with efforts demanded will exert a detrimental 
influence on what originally appeared to be an equable tempera- 
ment. In fact, true conformation and suitable temperament be- 
come interdependent and are equally essential for a first-class 
tournament pony. 

Generally the future champion pony makes quickly, as he 
possesses both qualities in a marked degree. ‘The danger in this 
cas¢ lies in asking too much of him, when he may tire and strain 
himself through lack of condition. Both temperament and mouth 
run the risk of being spoilt. 
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Unbroken Pontes 


Although this problem of buying raw ponies is by no means an 
easy one, the keen novice, by carefully noting the method and 
detailed procedure of an old hand, willsoon learn the ropes. Later, 
with experience and study, he will acquire confidence in himself, 
and eventually reach the stage where he will find that, as long as 
he is not persuaded to go against his own judgment, he will not 
make many mistakes. 

First of all, it is necessary to be quite clear in one’s own mind 
what one wants and the stamp of animal one is looking for. 

Now the size of the young pony must depend on the buyer's 
own weight and whether he is a strong horseman or the reverse. 
If he considers himself not very strong on a horse and is of slight 
build, he will find the 14:3 pony (light-weight pony) will be 
adequate for his purpose. At the same time, he must be careful 
that the dealer does not persuade him to buy an animal that will 
be obviously too small for tournament polo. The small pony will 
frequently have the advantage of handiness, but he will get badly 
knocked about when playing against first-class and larger ponies. 
Also one must remember that they are much more difficult to 
dispose of except at a limited price. In addition to this the buver 
must always keep at the back of his mind the fact that, if he intends 
eventually to play in good-class matches, he must possess an animal 
of sufficient quality and substance, and that it would be merely 
waste of time if he put in a lot of work on an indifferent animal. 
Generally speaking, for the light-weight rider, the greater the 
quality the smaller the pony can afford to be, within reasonable 
limits. In fact, in his case, exceptional speed, handiness, and 
stamina, rather than size, are qualities that will count. 

If, on the other hand, he is a tall man and a strong horseman, 
he will require bigger ponies, 15 hands or 15-1 high. But he must 
always bear in mind that he wants the pony tvpe and not a horse. 
By this it should be understood that the animal should have a 
pony’s head, not that of a big-headed horse out of proportion to 
its size; big, clumsy feet and a sprawly action are also undesirable 
for the same reason. The thoroughbred is the type we are looking 
for. We require :— 

(a) Quality—Breeding and general appearance of quality. This 
is exhibited in the shapeliness of the head, fineness of the coat, 
tail, mane, and limbs, which should not have a coarse and 
shaggy appearance. 

K 


We will now imagine that we have entered a dealer's vard where 
a large number ot ponies have been collected and we hope to select 
three. We should have previeusly discovered the current. price 
for young ponies, which would obviously vary as to whether we are 
buying in India. the Argenune, or in England or Ireland. It is 
advisable, if possible. to come and make your purchase before 
others have been over to look at the ponies, when you will merely 
find the cast-offs left behind for vou to choose from. You have 
already decided in your mind upon the stamp of pony vou are 
looking for—let us imagine it 1s to be up to 13 stones. 

First of all, climinate all those that vou consider not up to 
the required weight and quality and remember that you want 
thoroughbreds or as near as possible thoroughbred animals. Quality 
should be exhibited in all their movements: in the head, legs, 
texture of the skin, coat, feet, and general conformation. — It 
should be realized, however, that Australian and Argentine ponies 
of second generation, bred in those countries, often show lack of 
quality about their heads. Substance is comparatively casy to 
denote when comparing several animals at the same time. 

With regard to character, if one can sec the animals turned out 
loose in a paddock, one’s preference should lean towards those 
ponies that like to gallop in the van, thus shewing their independ- 
ence of character. The sulky head and evilly disposed cye are 
not difficult to detect; at the same time one must not be put off 
by a wild look in the cyes of a raw pony, as would be the case in 
India, when a boatload of walers, recently landed, are brought up 
for inspection, these ponies having been brought straight from the 
wilds and, very little handled, are naturally nervous. On the other 
hand, in England, where the animal has been handled since birth, 
a youngster that lays back its cars and shews the whites of its eyes 
should be regarded with suspicion. 
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Discard any you obviously dislike, those that are misshapen, too 
big or too small, unsound, bad walkers, too common, or obviously 
bad-tempered. We will now suppose that you have limited prob- 
ables to half a dozen. 

You must now make a more detailed survey, examining cach 
pony with great care. Each in turn must be led up to you and then 
away from you in a straight line, first at walk and then at a trot. 
They should be run in hand on a loose rein in a snaffle over a level 
stretch of about thirtv yards. In lameness of a fore limb the héad is 
raised when the lame leg comes to the ground. Short shuffling 
steps indicate lameness of both forelegs. In lameness of a hindleg 
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a Fig. 23 
THE JUDGMENT 


‘Take note of how the animal walks past you. He should have a long, swinging action. 


the horse dwells more on the sound foot than on the unsound one. 
Occasionally there may be a hitching-up of the lame quarter and 
at other times a dragging of the toe may be noticed. At the same 
time you will be able to detect faulty action; true action is essential, 
as soundness and speed depend upon this. Discard any pony that 
turns a toc in, and in its action swings a leg out, which is called 
‘“dishing.”’ ‘This indicates lack of speed, and undue strain is thrown 
on the faulty limb. On the other hand, a pony that turns its toes 
out will equally have faulty action and 1s liable to knock itself. 
Eliminate any pony that goes too close in front or behind, as this 
denotes general weakness and a lack of stamina, and a tendency 
to brush. Also discard a pony that goes too wide in front, generally 
found with a prominent shoulder, a heavy chest, and consequent 
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lack of speed, as a very wide-chested animal seldom possesses the 
required freedom of its forehand at fast paces. 

Having thus decided that the pony’s action 1s straight and free, 
have him trotted past you sideways to make sure that he has no 
exaggerated knee action. He should show elasticity, with the fore- 
legs apparently straight, propelled by the springiness of his action 
from each pair of diagonal Iegs in turn. Generally speaking, high 
knee action at the trot indicates high-action galloping, resulting in 
lack of speed. It is unnecessary to waste further time on ponies 
that fail in the above tests. Again take note of how the animal 
walks past you. He should have a long, swinging action, placing 
each forefoot well out in front of him and bringing his hindfect 
well under him, putting them down on the ground in advance of 
the spot where he placed his forelegs. A good walker will gener- 
ally be found to be a good galloper, and sometimes there will be 
no other means of ascertaining this essential fact inside the dealer's 
yard. 

Out of the six that we have had run out in hand, we may have 
discarded half that number. We must now proceed to examine 
each animal's conformation in detail. 


Head 


Although a good head cannot be regarded as a definite insurance 
of perfection throughout, a first-class animal never has a_ bad 
head. 

In the first place, it should be small and show breeding and 
quality similar to that of the English thoroughbred. Look out for 
a kind and intelligent eye, as this is the main indication of charac- 
ter. A small evil-looking eve invariably denotes an ungenerous 
disposition and is not worth the risk of purchase. Width between 
the eyes 1s definitely good, whereas a prominent forehead denotes 
a sulky disposition. Width between the jaws is most desirable to 
ensure easy flexion of the head in answer to the bit. A sound guide 
with regard to this is to see that you can fit the back of your hand 
across the knuckles between the lower jaws and the neck. Swollen 
glands behind the jaw, which produce considerable thickening 
there, will similarly militate against a good head carriage. Ex- 
amine the bars of the mouth; it will generally be found that a 
pony with thick coarse bars to the mouth will not have such a light, 
sensitive mouth as one of a finer nature. 

Now stand away and get the pony puised in a natural but alert 
position and endeavour to picture to yourself whether his head is 
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put well on to his neck or not. Should he appear to have a natural 
tendency to poke his nose, especially in conjunction with any 
tendency to a ewe neck, he is unlikely to bridle well. If you are 
convinced of this fault it 1s as well to discard him. The angle 
between the axis of the neck and the head, when the pony is stand- 
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Top Left, \ wood head and eye. Head well put on. 
Top Right. .\ ewe neck. 
Bottom Left. Conimion head. 


Bottom Right. -Good quality head with a bad eve and prominent forehead. 


ing naturally, should be between 100 and go degrees. As mentioned 
before, a considerably wide angle is an indication of weakness and 
a bad mouth. On the other hand, a smaller angle indicates liability 


to unsoundness of wind and the possibility of the pony being over- 
bent when trained. 
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Neck 

We must examine the neck in conjunction with the head. The 
ewe-necked pony has already been turned down; we desire a neck 
that presents a nice natural and fairly high carriage of the head. 
In very big condition an animal may appear to have too coarse 
a neck, but this must be judged by circumstanccs and we must 
not be put off if he appears to carry his head well on the move. 
The neck should be in proportion to the size of the pony, ncither 
too long nor too short. In good condition it should be wide when 
looked at from above and should give the appearance of a column 
that gains strength where it is sct into the shoulders. The neck 
that is set too low into the trunk, especially if the shoulders appear 
heavy, should be discarded. We require a forchand with a nice 
long reign and having a firm neck with a tendency to taper towards 
the head. As opposed to a firm neck, one that gives the impression 
of bending from the shoulders is bad. When trained, such animals 
have so-called “rubber necks’’ and instead of turning the whole 
body when required, are inclined to merely turn the necks round 
towards you. The condition of the pony, however, must be taken 
into consideration, and with a little experience it will not be 
difficult to discriminate between the naturally badly formed neck 
and one merely lacking in condition. 


Withers 


We now work down from the head and neck to the withers, 
which should be well defined and not too flat or wide and what is 
called fleshy. As the muscles responsible for holding up the head 
and neck are attached to the withers, it is obviously preferable 
that the latter should be well developed. Very pronounced withers 
are not necessarily a defect except for the fact that an especial 
saddle may be required in extreme cases. They do tend, how- 
ever, to give the impression that the shoulders are better perhaps 
than they really are. 


Shoulders 


The scapula or shoulder-blade, i.e. the upper part of the shoulder, 
should be Jean and muscular and appear to be laid well back from 
the point of the shoulder to the withers. With regard to the 
humerus, the lower bone of the shoulder, we want to avoid this 
bone being tov long and upright or too short and oblique. The 
angle between the two varies only to the smallest degree, con- 
sequently we find that, where the scapula is well laid back at a 
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good angle from the withers, the humerus will proportionately be 
more upright. The supposition is that a long and upright humerus 
gives more play and freedom to the fore limbs, but this cannot be 
taken wholly as a fact, for undoubtedly free action of the fore limbs 
depends largely upon the entire shoulder and, incidentally, unlike 
other speedy animals, the horse has to gallop with weight on his 
back. The morc oblique the shoulder-blade the longer it must be, 
and, in conjunction with a fairly long and upright humerus, at 
any rate at such an angle as to get a well-placed foreleg, we obtain 
conditions desirable for the full play of the fore limb. 

If the humerus is more inclined to be horizontal, we obtain a 
less obtuse angle formed by the two bones of the shoulder. The 
placing of the leg will to a certain degree be dependent on the 
length of the humerus, but the shoulder itself will be prominent 
and loaded, which is undesirable. In addition, there will be 
shorter muscles within the angle formed by the two bones, which 
militates against speed; obviously this type of shoulder is un- 
desirable. 

On the other hand, 1f we accept the theory of the long and 
upright humerus being conducive to greater extension of the fore- 
leg, there are other factors we must consider. 

We know that the leading foreleg, besides being a weight- 
bearer, is also a definite propeller in the gallop (vide illustration of 
gallop, page 204). Mechanically it 1s easiest for the foreleg to com- 
plete its stride and for the effort of bracing the limb if the two 
shoulder-bones are at an angle of go degrees. With a larger angle 
a greater effort is necessary, which fact mav account for some of the 
best sprinters with exceptional stride failing to stay, especially 
in heavy going. Once they begin to tire, the muscular effort at 
this particular period of locomotion 1s greater for them than for 
the shorter striding horse, assuming that both have equally good 
lung accommodation. 

From the above arguments, the only conclusion we can arrive 
at is to avoid either of the two extremes, the too horizontal or the 
too upright humerus. One point remains definite, namely, that 
the greater the length of the scapula and the more it slopes back, 
the better the animal will ride. 

Unfortunately, the mechanism of a horse's forehand 1s so com- 
plex that it is difficult to be certain of one’s judgment when that 
judgment is formed solely from an examination on foot. In cases 
where it is possible to ride an animal one may be disappointed 
when in the saddle with what appeared to be reasonably good 
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shoulders, or, on the other hand, agreeably surprised at the scope 
and freedom of those you estimated as indifferent when judging 
from the ground. 


Elbow 

The elbow should be well developed and there should be ample 
free play between it and the body. This is easily discerned by 
turning the pony round when one can notice whether his elbow 
turns naturally out from his body and has not the appearance of 
being tied into it. 


Chest 

Good depth and a certain degree of width are essential for stay- 
ing and weight carrying, although too wide and heavy a chest, 
in conjunction with bulky prominent shoulders, generally indicates 
lack of speed. On the other hand, a very narrow chest, from which 
both forelegs appear to come out at the same place, is a sign of 
weakness and denotes lack of stamina and weight-carrying pro- 
perties. 


The Forearm 

The forearm from the elbow to the knee should be as long as 
possible, with good muscular development. The muscles should 
have more of a lengthy than a bulky appearance. 


Knees 


The knee should be big and flat in front and the pisiform bone 
at the back of the knee should be well developed and prominent. 

Calf knees, z.e. a tendency to bend backwards, are bad. Forelegs 
that are back at the knee (this is easily discernible when looked at 
from the side) should be discarded, as undue strain is thrown on 
the back tendons when galloping. 

Standing over at the knees, although a disfigurement, is not an 
indication of unsoundness. This is frequently reproduced in St. 
Simon’s stock, although it may be taken as a form of weakness 
owing to the fact that it undoubtedly increases with age and 
work. 


Forelegs 

The limb below the knee, which is most subject to disease, should 
be very carefully noted. It should be short and flat, with the liga- 
ments and tendons having a clear-cut, clean, whipcord appear- 
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ance. It should feel clean and hard to the touch and the following 
faults should be looked for:— 

(1) Diminution in measurement of the shank, especially just 
below the knee. This is known as being ‘“‘tied in below the 
knee.”’ It indicates lack of substance, consequent weakness 
of ligaments and tendons and liability to unsoundness. 

(2) Lightness of the cannon bone bclow the knee in proportion 
to the size of the pony and the weight he will have to carry. 
Although the bone of a thoroughbred may be somewhat 
smaller than that of a coarser bred horse, it is of a finer and 





Figs. 28 & 20 
LEGs 


Left.—.A good clean leg with clean bone. 
Right.—A common leg tied in below the knee with a short pastern. 


denser texture and capable of carrying more weight in pro- 
portion to that of the coarser bone in less well-bred animals. 
In a thoroughbred, the size of the ligaments and tendons 
are in proportion to the size of the bone, so when we talk 
about an animal being light below the knee, it is understood 
that, not only the bone, but the attendant ligaments and 
tendons are also small and weak. 

When viewed from the side, the front of the cannon bone 
and the outline of the back tendon should be parallel. To 
gauge measurement of bone the middle of the shank should 
be spanned by the thumb and middle finger. Assuming that 
you can span seven inches you may decide that any limb 
which you can easily span is definitely light of bone and un- 
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suitable for carrying weight. By this ready method you can 
quickly discard animals about which you might have some 
doubt. Remember that the pony with insufficient substance 
here is likely to prove an expensive purchase as practically 
all sprains of the fore limbs occur below the knee. 

(3) Coarse, puffy, soft-looking legs should be discarded, al- 
though often this condition may only be temporary. But a 
dealer will not generally show an animal in such condition 
if it is possible to fine down the legs. 

The fetlock joints in a young pony should be clean looking, with- 

out any appearance of lumps or swelling. 

The pasterns should be what can only be described as normal, 
7.e. neither too long and sloping, thus putting extra strain on the 
back tendons, nor too short and upright, resulting in increased jar 
on the hard ground. 

Just above the coronet is the junction of the long and short 
pastern bones; there should be no roughness to the touch when 
handled there. 


The Feet 


Good feet are essential. Probably 50 per cent. of Polo lameness 
is in the feet and 30 per cent. is due to bad shocing. ‘The slope of 
the forefeet, when a pony is properly shod, 1s 50 degrees, and that 
of the hindfeet between 55 and 60 degrees. In a healthy foot (1) 
the frog 1s large, well developed, and comes down to the ground, 
thus acting as a buffer in diminishing the effects of concussion on 
hard ground; (2) the sole is thick, strong and arched and when 
pressed it does not give at all; (3) the weight-bearing surface of the 
foot is composed of the frog, wall, bars, and outer portions of the 
sole. The heels should be wide to allow for the proper development 
of the frog. 

When examining ponies’ feet, discard any with the following 
faults:— 

(a) Odd or uneven feet; 

(6; Small boxy feet that appear too small for their natural 

function; 

(c) Concave formation of the wall with a series of rings down 

the foot, which is an indication of previous laminitis; 

(dj Contracted heels; 

fe) Any tendency to weak wall and sand crack; 

(f, Large flat feet with a tenden y to dropped soles; 

(g) Feet that turn in or out. 
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Body 


Now stand away and endeavour to visualize how the pony will 
carry its saddle, since we require plenty of scope in front of it. A 
saddle is prevented from slipping forward by a well laid-back 
scapula and sufficiently developed withers behind which there is 
a natural groove under the belly for the girth. Ifwe mentally puta 
saddle on a pony with the above points to guide us we arrive at a 
fairly accurate conclusion as to where the saddle will rest. If we 
now gain the impression that one would be riding right on the 
pony’s forehand, he obviously has bad shoulders, and would be 
an indifferent ride. It must be remembered, however, that animals 
which have not been well fed in their early days, develop and im- 
prove their shoulders, even up to seven years old. Behind the 
withers and shoulders we desire to see as much depth as possible 
for lung capacity. Immediately behind the elbow the frame should 
appear flat, as this admits of free play to the action of the fore 
limbs. Looking backwards towards the hips, the ribs should appear 
rounded and well sprung, coming well back into the loins and 
having only a small gap between the last rib and the hip. Looking 
back from the withers, the pony should appear short and well 
coupled up to the loins. Although the forehand of a well-bred 
animal may appear comparatively narrow in front, the back and 
loins should be wide with an obvious appearance of strength. 
Depth through the girth definitely indicates staving power, and 
good round ribs signifies a good constitution. Discard animals that 
appear to be unnecessarily long behind the saddle, especially if 
there is any appearance of weakness there. Similarly, turn down 
a pony that runs up light in the stomach and appears slack over 
the loins, as though he requires another back rib. 

Naturally, condition affects the appearance of a pony and here 
experience of judging animals in the rough alone can help us. A 
flat-sided animal in place of one with well-rounded ribs may be 
taken to lack stamina and should for this reason be avoided. Depth 
through the heart and well-rounded ribs allow for free expansion, 
so that the heart and lungs will not be cramped during great 
exertion. As mentioned before, when regarded from the front, 
extremes of width or narrowness are bad points in a polo pony. 
Like a good racehorse, it is a symmetrical animal that is required. 


Hind Quarters and Hind Limbs 


The hind quarters regarded from the side should be long with 
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an appearance of scope; the tail should be set on fairly high, and 
coming down to the stifle joint this should appear to turn slightly 
outwards. This indicates freedom of the hind limbs to swing well 
forward under the body at the gallop. Similarly, it is desirable to 
see good length from the hip to the hock. Very sloping quarters, 
known as “goose rump,” although ugly, is not a bad point. The 
muscles, however, actuating betwcen a short pelvis and a long 
femur are at a disadvantage as compared to those in the case of a 
long horizontal pelvis and short femur. 

When the top bone of the quarters is much developed, some- 
times called “‘jumping rump,” although perhaps unsightly, in 
actual fact it signifies good bone development and consequently 
advantageous for attachment of muscles. Quarters that appear cut 
away and small in proportion to the forehand are bad. When 
regarded from behind they should appear round over the top and 
generally swelling out with muscle on both sides, as one looks 
downwards. The pony should not be sphit up behind. The second 
thigh or gaskin, immediately between the stifle and the hock, 
should show good muscular development. Also viewed from be- 
hind, the hocks should appear quite symmetrical, neither being 
turned in nor turned out. Hocks that are turned out are distinctly 
weak and those turned in (cow hocks), although not an actual sign 
of weakness, indicate loss of speed and are gencrallv associated 
with mean hind quarters and general lack of stamina. If however, 
this cow-hocked appearance 1s only very slight and the hocks are 
otherwise big and strong, this fault may be disregarded. Again, 
viewed from the side, the outline of the quarters below the tail 
should not have an appearance of being cut in, but should drop 
with a gradual curve from the rear extremity of the pelvis to the 
hocks. The latter should be so placed that when the pony is stand- 
ing square the point of the hock and the hind limb should just 
come inside a line dropped from the rear extremity of the hind 
quarters. By this it is understood that the hock should not appear 
to stand too far back from the pony, as such animals, although they 
may possess propelling power, would have considerable difficulty 
in using their hocks to pull up and turn. The same may be said 
of animals that appear to be rather higher in their quarters than 
their withers. 

The actual hock should be big, clean, and well developed, with 
a bony appearance, wide in front and with a good prominent point. 
In the same way that the forearm to the knee should be as long as 
possible, so should the hock be comparatively straight and let down 
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as low as possible. This is essential for the variety of tasks de- 
manded of a polo pony. Viewed from the side, hocks that are too 
bent, rather in the shape of a sickle, are bad. Hocks that have a 
tendency to curbs, which is more common in sickle-shaped hocks, 
should be avoided. What may be described as coarse, puffy hocks 
are undesirable for polo ponies, as this indicates weakness and so 
much strain has to be placed on the hind limbs when playing. 
The limb from the hock to the fetlock should be broad and flat 
and perpendicular to the ground. The fetlock joints and pastern 
of the hind limbs, similarly to those of the forelegs, should be 
normal. It is most essential that a polo pony should have good, 
strong, well-placed hocks, as all correct stopping and turning at fast 
paccs should be done on them and this exerts continuous strain. 
If they are weak, it is physically impossible for him to pull up at a 
fast pace with his weight on his haunches, and this will overtax his 
forelegs, which in any case are continuously put to great strain 
when fully extended at the gallop on hard ground. Incidentally, 
an animal with weak hocks, rather than put this excessive strain on 
his hind limbs, will refuse to give his mouth to the rider's hand and 
may cventually become a confirmed puller. From the above it will 
be gathered that a perfect article is very difficult to come by. We 
must be prepared therefore to accept those animals that have none 
of the bad faults to any great degree and as many of the good 
points as possible, as the latter will, to a large extent, counteract 
the existing defects. 

One must, however, turn down a pony in which the above- 
mentioned bad points are definitely pronounced and on no account 
buy one with obviously faulty action. Any animal that can be 
shown with saddle and bridle on should be seen and ridden under 
these conditions, as this will assist the buyer in deciding on various 
points about which he may be doubtful and he can better judge 
its shoulders and feel how it moves. When watching voung animals 
galloping free, pick out those that appear to get their hindlegs well 
under them and put their forelegs straight out without exaggerated 
knee action. It is difficult to say the actual price that should be 
paid for entirely green ponies, but they should be bought as a rule 
at some figure between £25 and £50 or thereabouts. 


Previously ridden Ponies 


This category is considered separately from ponies that have 
been trained to play in slow games. Generally speaking. there are 
many advantages in buying a pony that has been previously ridden, 
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although they may be more expensive, and there is also a possi- 
bility that they may already have been spoilt, if their owner is a 
rough and bad horseman. On the other hand, one 1s saved con- 
siderable labour and expense since the pony will have been used 
to a saddle and bridle, he will be more forward in condition and 
consequently it should take a shorter time to introduce him to polo. 
Furthermore, one is now able to try his paces, balance, and mouth 
when one is on his back and also obtain some idea as to his ¢em- 
perament. In any case, before mounting, the animal should be run 
out in hand and examined as previously explained. Then take note 
of the following points: When mounting, see that he does not 
appear to be nervous when you approach him and throw your leg 
over the saddle. You can walk, trot, and canter him quietly, mak- 
ing as much use as possible of the space available for this purpose. 
You will immediately recognize whether he has proper use of his 
shoulders and can gauge the extent that his mouth has been made 
or, possibly, marred. You particularly require an animal that does 
not exhibit excitability, but will ride on a loose rein and, at the 
same time, appears to be kind and eager to obey the rein. If he 
appears to be verv sluggish and lacking enterprise, it is more than 
probable he will Jack the dash and courage required of him in polo. 
Should it be possible to have another pony ridden at the same time, 
make the rider of the latter try and canter beside you to see whether 
this upsets vour young mount. Should he shew signs of getting out 
of hand in the company of another animal, this denotes a tempera- 
ment unsuitable for polo and it 1s advisable to discard him. Before 
dismounting, it 1s as well, if the space permit, to send him along at 
a gallop and, if this does not upset him and he pulls up kindly, the 
chances are that he has the right temperament. If he gives the 
impression of being “wooden” in the neck and jaw and generally 
clumsy, he is unlikely to make, although these conditions will un- 
doubtedly improve with training. 

Similarly, with an animal that leans on your hands the whole 
time, cither with his head down and his weight thrown forward, 
or his nose poked in the air, you may take it that this is not the 
type you require and the chances are that, in spite of careful train- 
ing, when galloping in company, these bad habits will become 
more accentuated. 

You want to feel that he possesses a good natural balance and 
appears to have easy control of himself. His paces should be 
smooth and “silky” and his temperament should be neither that 
of'a slug nor a wild headstrong animal. It is highly probable that 
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he will not have what is called a finished mouth and a young pony 
at this stage should be behind its bit and appear rather nervous 
of any tension on the rein. In short, do not persuade yourself to 
fall in love with a good-looking animal if you are convinced that 
he has not a kind temperament and the possibilities of making into 
a high-class tournament pony with a really light mouth. If he has 
only been ridden in a snaffle and has good natural balance, it is 
pretty safe to say that his mouth has not been spoilt, but once an 
animal has learnt to pull with a curb bit as opposed to a snaffle, 
it is as well to discard him as there is always the risk that he will 
not come right and even the most experienced horseman cannot 
be definite on this point. Remember that it is more difficult to 
remake a spoilt animal than to make a green one, and the chances 
of entire success in the former case are remote. Be quite sure in 
your own mind that he rides like a pony and not like a horse and 
if you are told that he requires some mysterious or very severe bit, 
it is certainly wiser to leave him alone. While you are having 
your trial ride keep in your mind the main essentials—an even 
temperament, smooth, silky paces, a light mouth, good natural 
balance, that is, not heavy or down on the forehand. 


Furst-season Ponies 


By this is understood animals that are five or six vears old and 
have played in slow chukkers, but not yet in fast games. This tvpe 
of pony should be tried with stick and ball; if vou can’t try him in 
a game, ask to have another pony out alongside with him so that 
you can gauge his temperament, get some idea of his pace and 
sce Whether he is nervous of other animals approaching him. It 
should also be possible to ascertain whether he has any tricks, such 
as shying off the ball, or stopping on a backhander. Your chief 
consideration is to ascertain whether he has already been spoilt 
or not. You must now make up your mind whether his mouth 
has been spoilt and try pulling him up at different paces. Be sure 
that he gives to the rein and pulls up on his hocks. If he has been 
badly trained he will probably endeavour to turn and pull up on 
his forehand and you will have to make up your mind as to whether 
this wrong system of training and the consequent results is so pro- 
nounced that he cannot easily be put right. It certainly detracts 
from his value and if you are convinced that the habit is so formed, 
turn him down. Then in company, find out whether he “hots up”’ 
at a fast pace. Is he clumsy, lacking in courage, heavy on the hand 
and generally unwieldy? All or any of these detects are serious 
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detriments and you may take it that he is unlikely to develop into 
a first-class article. Again, carefully note, after you have been 
riding him for some little time at different paces, whether he has 
a dry mouth or attempts to get his tongue over the bit. These are 
tiresome habits and very difficult to eradicate, consequently it is 
as well to discard him. Before making up your mind be quite sure 
that he gives the impression of having speed, agility, courage, and 
is easy to ride, that his paces are smooth and that he docs not 
appear excitable or nervous during your trial. Needless to say you 
cannot be a proficient judge unless you have previously had the 
advantage of having ridden a really high-class pony. 


Made Ponies 

The purchase of first-class tournament ponies is really a question 
of whether vou can afford to pay the price asked. Whenever pos- 
sible, vou should try the pony in a game yourself, as what suits 
one man may not necessarily suit vou. If vou are satisfied that vou 
really like the pony and get on with him, it only remains to have 
the opinion of a veterinary surgeon and, provided this is satis- 
factory, and the price asked approximates what you are prepared 
to give, the deal is completed. When buying at a sale, one may not 
have the advantage of having ridden the ponv oneself but, generally 
speaking, the characters of well-known ponies are known to others 
and it 1s safe to buy them, provided you are a reasonably good 
horseman vourself and the veterinary surgeon's certificate is satis- 
factory. At the same time, one must realize that a good animal 
generally reaches its proper value atan auction. First-season ponies 
may reasonably be bought for £150 and considerably less. whereas 
a high-class tournament pony may fetch double or considerably 
more, but at the end of the season good animals can frequently be 
picked up much cheaper than they can be bought during the early 
part of the polo season. 

Ponies, like men, differ in character and temperament. Study 
the individuality of your new purchase and remember he is not 
a machine. You will find that one is bored and resents schooling, 
yet comes up to the scratch in a match. In this case desist from 
schooling him and keep him fresh and on his toes. Another may 
need an occasional school cither to keep him up to the anark or to 
steady down a natural exuberance of spirits. 

Frequently the real star performer will exhibit: some idiosvn- 
crasv, a lattle buck or a squeal sheer pote de cirre, Don't punish 
him or discourage him. Give him a resounding pat on the neck, 
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talk to him and join in the spirit of the game. He will appreciate 
this; you will go up in his estimation. He’s a devil of a fine fellow 
and, what Is more, you are too. 





Uhl a spurts 


He's A Devin. or A Fine FELLOW 


Fig. 30 


CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


tC ARF OF PONTE s 
By Major-General Grorrrry Brooar, D.S.0., MUG. 
‘ HE master’s eve maketh the horse fat.” So say the Arabs, 
and verv true it Is. 

The beginner with little or no experience must, to a large extent, 
be in the hands of his groom, but it is a foolish man who will rest 
content with conditions that impose on him the réle of onlooker 
when he should be master. You may be fortunate enough to have 
a super-excellent groom and all is well. On the other hand, the 
average stableman’s knowledge is limited, and in any case it is not 
a satisfactory state of affairs, because, apart from the interest in the 
welfare of vour stud, vou should hope with experience and study to 
be master of vour ownstables. When vou are, vou will be astounded 
at the fallacious theories that exist to-dav in the management of 
horses, and unfortunately cases of folly and carelessness ure only 
too prevalent amongst some of those responsible for the welfare 
of vour animals. 

Considerable detail of stable knowledge and routine, treatment 
of ailments, Ec.. is given In Vol. T of the Lonsdale Library - - 7 he 
Way of a Man with a Horse. 

Certain principles, however, with special reference to polo ponies, 
should be known to the owner if he hopes to get full value and 
interest from his original ouulay on ponies. 


Grooms 

The stableman’s work, unless he is really keen about his charges, 
Is monotonous and the hours are long. He must be a man free 
from outside interests: his is a Whole-time job and any man who 
has not got his heart in his work should never be in charge of 
valuable animals. A new recruit to the game is strongly recom- 
mended to engage a groom of a certain age who has had previous 
experience of polo ponies. If he knows his business he may be 
relicd upon to pick up a good strapper. Bad helpers are not going 
to make his task any casier, consequently he is not likely to pro- 
duce a lazy and unreliable man. 

You must trust your groom to a great extent, and provided you 


buy your own forage and keep a constant ¢ye on your stable and 
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check your expenditure with the amount your ponies should con- 
sume, all should be well. It is when the master’s eye—even an 
inexpericnced cye—is absent that the inmates of the stable fail to 
thrive. 

The enthusiasm of the master is reflected in the men and they 
will always work better for an employer who shews keenness and 
interest in his animals and at the same time appreciates the work 
of his men. Never tolerate a rough or noisy stableman: a second 
offence after one caution calls for dismissal. 

On no account allow smoking in the stable or when a man is 
‘“‘doing’’ a pony. 


Stable Routine 


All properly conducted stables should be run methodically on 
the principle that there is a time and place for everything. 


Summer Time Table 


5.15 A.M. Men to be down in stables. Clean out bedding, water, 
pick out feet, sponge nostrils and dock. Remove night 
clothing. Groom over with body brush. Clean head- 
collars. Put on day clothing. 

6 AM. Feed—e2 Ib. crushed oats with chaff. 

6.45 A.M. Saddle up for exercise. Unless there is any reason to 
the contrary this should be carried out in snaflles. In 
the meantime, stables should be left to air thoroughly— 
also air night rugs. If there 1s a man left in, he should 
sweep out the stable floors and hay up with 2 Ib. of 
hay for ponies’ return, when they will be thoroughly 
groomed and bedding put down. On return from exer- 
cise, ponies should be watered. 

10.30 A.M. Feed—3 Ib. oats, 1 Ib. chaff. 

Q P.M. Feed—2 Ib. ,, rlb.,, 

5 P.M. Feed—2 lb. ,, rilb. ,, 

The above two feeds would be normal when not play- 
ing fast polo, but on polo days the 2 p.m. feed must be 
eliminated. Divide the amount allotted throughout 
other feeds; the 5 P.M. feed may have to be later, de- 
pending on the time of playing. Ponies should drink 
their fill on return, night rugs should be put on and 
attention paid to any animal breaking out in a sweat, 
when it should be rubbed down again. 
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8 p.m. 3 lb. oats, 1 Ib. chaff. 
On polo days one of the afternoon feeds can be varied 
as follows: 3 lb. of boiled peas, $ Ib. boiled linseed, 
1 lb. steamed bran, 3 Ib. steamed oats. This must be 
prepared beforehand and Ieft covered over until 
required. 
8.30 P.M. Hay up with 5 Ib. hay. 
M’ater.—It is preferable that ponies should always have fresh water 
in their boxes. They must never be stinted of water and. provided 
they can always obtain a full drink on return from work, there will 
be no risk of their drinking too much immediately after a feed, 
which might bring on colic. 
Measuring Feeds.—Insist on a regular method of measuring feeds. 
An ordinary quartern corn measure contains 2} lb. of oats. 
Variation of Feeds and their respective Properties. —WNariation in food is 
most desirable and will often be the only means of keeping a deli- 
cate feeder in condition. 
Oats is the basic muscle-producing dict. But overfeeding on any 
concentrated hard ration will result in excitability, humour, filled 
legs, fever in the feet, hard dry coats, and indigestion. Corn is best 
given crushed with chaff to promote mastication and prevent it 
being passed whole through the system, or as an occasional alterna- 
tive it mav be given steamed with bran and boiled linseed. 
Bran.—Good bran is nourishing; given wet it acts as a mild laxa- 
tive and dry bran has the reverse effect. 
Linseed is appetizing and nourishing. It keeps the skin in good 
condition and adds a bloom to the coat. 
Bran and Linseed Mash.—This is an excellent laxative diet, and if 
given regularly on Saturday night it will seldom be necessary to 
have recourse to physic. It should be made as follows:—-on 1 Ib. 
of linseed pour boiling water (3 pints’, which instantly cracks all 
the linsecd; add 2 Ib. of bran and one ounce of salt; allow this to 
simmer for three hours. ‘Uhis should be well stirred, then covered 
over with clean sacking and allowed to stand for twenty minutes. 
The thicker the mash the more appetizing it is for the horse. 
Good bran is almost unobtainable in many places and there is 
little feeding value in poor bran. Consequently bran and linseed 
should normally be mixed as above, except before and after physic, 
when bran mashes alone are preferable. 
Hay 1s the necessary form of bulk feeding for ponies. A proportion 
should always be given chopped and mixed with hard corn to 
promote mastication. It is casily digested and possesses flesh- 
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producing properties. It should be a year old, free from dust and 
mildew, smell sweet but not mowburnt, and the seed should still be 
on the stem. Well-saved rye-grass and clover is generally obtain- 
able, does not require expert Inspection, and is good sound feeding. 
Racks for hay over the pony’s head are objectionable as the seeds 
fall into the cyes. It is better to place the hay in a corner of the 
box on the ground, which is the natural way for a horse to feed. 
Hay-ncts prevent waste, but a proportion of the seed is wasted when 
extracting hay from the net. 
Green food is an excellent cooling dict but should not be given in 
abundance, especially before fast work. It is most bencficial to 
ponics being rested. 
Barley has not the same muscle-producing properties as oats, but 
is a good occasional alternative given boiled with bran and linseed 
as an evening feed, especially useful for varying the dict of a 
capricious feeder. 
Carrots are a delicacy appreciated by all horses. They are appetiz- 
ing, cooling, and fairly nutritious. 
Salt.—Rock salt should be in every pony’s manger and one ounce 
in all boiled feed or mashes. 
Treacle.—Treacle is appetizing and most nutritious. It helps to 
keep animals that are inclined to lose tissue in big condition. A 
teacupful mixed with the same amount of warm water can be 
added to a feed. Some animals will at first dislike the smell of 
treacle, when only a small amount should be mixed in a feed and 
gradually increased. 


The Master's Eye 


The beginner or inexperienced owner, to whose benefit these 
chapters are mainly devoted, will be anxious to know what points 
he should regard in the stable management of his stud. 

(1) Expenses. --In the first place vou will pay wages weekly, but 
It is equally important to pay all other stable expenses at the end 
of every month. Expenditure is then much easier to check and 
undoubtedly it will be found an economy. The price of forage 
varies, but the keep of each pony should be about 15s. a week for 
forage. 

(2) #orage.—Examine your forage and compare recent consign- 
ments with what you still have on hand. Comparison is the best 
means of discerning degrees of quality. 

Your oats should be last year’s threshing, full in the husk, bright 
in appearance, free from dust or mustiness, and rattle when dropped 
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from the hand onto a table. Keep some selected samples to make 
comparisons with what you are getting in. 

Good bran, which is difficult to obtain, will appear large and flaky 
in comparison to the small, dusty-looking particles produced by 
the modern type of milling. 

Hay.—(See previous remarks. ) 

(3) Stables.—See that stables are well aired, without a penctrating 
draught running through. 

Bedding should be fresh and droppings continually cleaned 
out. 

Stale food should not be left in mangers. Water kept in boxes 
must be fresh. Animals do better in boxes than in stalls. 

(4) Animals off their Feed or not Thriving.—Enquire regularly whether 
vou have any pony off its feed, and should this be the case, you 
and your man should endeavour to discover the reason. 

(a) This mav be due to overwork (exhaustion) after a hard 
match. 

In this case no large feed should be given to the pony, but allow 
him to pick at his hay and give him some oatmeal gruel, which is 
easily digested. Later, try him with small feeds. selecting what he 
is most likely to appreciate. 

(b, It may be duc to a bit injury, in which case he should be fed 
on soft food until the injury is healed. 

(c,; It may arise from sharp teeth when it will probably be 
noticeable that unmasticated corn is being passed by the pony. 
It will be necessary to have the uneven teeth rasped down. 

(d; It may be due to chill with fever indicated by rapid pulse 
and quick breathing, shivering, and a staring coat, and conse- 
quently a high temperature. He should be put in a quiet box and 
made as comfortable as possible with ample ventilation but no 
draught. A drench of spirits of ether 1 0z. and water 1 pint should 
be given. 

If there are any signs of constipation he should, two hours later, 
be given a bran mash with 4 ozs. of Epsom salts. Ample water 
and yreen food should be given. 

If the fever continues over twenty-four hours call in a veterinary 
surgeon. 

(e; It may be due to catarrh, sore throat, cough, running nose 
and eyes. Steam the head, sponge out nose with warm water. 
Rub the throat with liniment. Give soft food and feed off the 
ground enurely. ‘Two ozs. of Epsom salts daily should be given ina 
mash. Pay attention to comfort and fresh air. 
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(f) It may be due to colic. In which case the horse will shew 
evident distress, gazing round at its flanks, pawing the box, kicking 
at its stomach, sweating in patches, and general uneasiness: in some 
cases an inflated belly. 

There are two kinds of colic, and it is advisable to call ina 
veterinary surgeon. In the meantime the pony should not be 
allowed to lie down. 

(g) A fastidious feeder will frequently refuse his usual feed and 
some horses will only feed up at night. 

It 1s essential to make careful study of their peculiarities and feed 
accordingly. Feeds should be judiciously varied and given fre- 
quently but in small quantities. Try feeding off the ground. Fre- 
quently gratings of carrots or sugar mixed with corn will appeal 
to them. 

(5) fHealthy Conditton.—In order to detect any abnormal condition 
in a pony, the owner should be familiar with the healthy conditions 
and appearance of a horse. 

There should be no permanent resting of one particular leg, ex- 
cept for occasionally resting a hindleg; the healthy, sound pony 
should stand firm on all four legs. Head generally alert, eves 
bright, ears on the move, signs of eagerness for food. The coat 
should be shining, musc les well dev eloped, skin loose and supple. 
A tight, dry skin and lack of sheen in spite of appetite 1s an indica- 
tion of worms. Temperature should be 100° F. and breathing 15 
to the minute. The colour and lining of the membrane of the 
eye and the nostril should be pink. Droppings should be fairly 
firm and not slimy; whole corn passed indicates inadequate masti- 
cation which should be remedied as explained. 

Ribs and hips should be well covered and there should be no 
“poverty mark” perceptible in the hind quarters; at the same time, 
although an animal should not run up light in the stomach, it 
should not carry a pronounced belly. 

The body should be warm but the limbs and feet should be cool. 
The frog of the foot should be healthy and well developed so that 
it comes in contact with the ground and prevents jar. 

(6) Grooming.—Occasionally see vour ponies being groomed vour- 
self. ‘Thorough grooming with the body brush, which should be 
used with the grain of the coat, not against it (after first being 
thoroughly dried), will put a sheen on the coat. Good wisping 1s 
a form of massage, stimulating blood circulation and toning up the 
muscles. The feet should be picked out first thing in the morning 
and before grooming after exercise. Attention to this will prevent 
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thrush (unhealthy condition of the frog). Eyes, nose, and dock 
should be sponged out. 

You can tell ifa horse has been properly cleaned by looking at 

his feet and rubbing with your fingers against the hair over differ- 
ent parts of his body, head, and limbs. 
(7) Shoeing.—Shoes should be removed every four wecks so as to 
rasp down the foot, particularly at the toe and very little at the 
heel. Ifthe toe is allowed to grow too long undue strain 1s imposed 
on the back tendons. Too much taken off the heels, or if shoes are 
kept on too long, will produce corns. The frog should on no 
account be pared away. When there is much road-work shoes 
will only last three weeks. 

The shoe must be shaped to the pony’s foot, not the foot to the 
shoe, which should be light with no sharp inside edge to the hind 
shoe which is the cause of injurv from over-reaching. 

Light. concave. fullered shoes with screw calkins behind are re- 
quired for polo. The calkins enable a pony to pull up and turn 
on his hind legs without slipping. 

(8) Examination of Limbs.—Make a habit of running your hands 
over your pony’s legs so that you can Instantly note any heat or 
swelling. If you do this vourself vou may be sure that your groom 
will be careful to report the first symptoms of any abnormal con- 
ditions, and immediate treatment in the earliest stages of 1mpend- 
ing trouble is the surest prevention of protracted lameness. 

‘g- Detection of Lameness. —In addition to feeling the legs and feet, 
ponies should be run out in hand daily to detect lameness (see 
Chapter Fourteen on buying ponies). 

Lucky is the man whose ponies run out freely at the end ofa 

hard polo season, but careful observation and treatment in the 
first Instance is the key to keeping animals sound. 
(10, Care of the Legs.—The first signs of heat and swelling of the 
tendons or ligaments. which frequently appear before actual lame- 
ness, Should be noted instantly. Treatment at this stage will prob- 
ably save an animal from prolonged or permanent unsoundness. 

If there is heat and pain, hot fomentations, followed by anu 
phlogistine or autoplasm, should be applied to the affected parts. 
If, after forty-eight hours, there is still heat and swelling, possibly 
accompanied by considerable soreness in spite of the application of 
antuiphlogistine, it is advisable to seek expert advice. 

If, on the other hand, heat and swelling have practically sub- 
sided, the following dressing may be put on every day until the 
limb is normal:— 
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Cooling and Absorbent Lotion—One ounce of sugar of lead, half 
a pint of distilled water, one ounce of camphor, half a pint of 
methylated spirits, to be kept in a bottle, well corked and shaken 
before use. The above should be mixed fresh every day with 
Fuller’s earth and applied to the leg as a paste. When sound, 
commence with quict walking exercise. 


On no account should the pony be allowed to do fast work as long 
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Seats OF Common LAMENESS 


Foot lameness. Corns under pressure of shoe. Prick by nail. Bruised sole. Punctured 
frog. Vhrush in frog. Fever in feet. Laminius. Navicular disease. 

Ring bone. Split pastern, 

Sprain or jar of fetlock point. Sesamoiditis, 

Sprain of suspensory ligaments. 

Sprain of back tendons. 

Splints. 

Spavin on inside and bottom of hock. 

Curb, Sprain at the back and below hock. 


as there 1s any heat in the leg. The above application may be kept 
continuously on doubtful legs, where there is any tendency to swell. 


It 


should be plastered on morning and evening, so that it will 


benefit the limb, through being moist and cold. 


Pressure Bandages.--Cotton wadding pressure bandages may be 


used when symptoms of slight sprains appear unaccompanied with 
pain. The bandage, in the first place, should be kept on for forty- 
eight hours, then removed and the limb hand-rubbed and the leg 
bent and extended a few times. The bandage subsequently should 
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be removed morning and evening with increased manipulation, 
as above. Legs that fill owing to standing in the stable for a pro- 
longed period can be kept fine by means of pressure bandages, 
which should be removed every twenty-four hours. 

Splints, when forming, will cause lameness. Cold applications 
with only walking exercise will affect a cure in simple cases. 
Bradley & Bourdas, Chemists, 6 Pont Street, London, have an 
excellent prescription for effective treatment of splints. Extreme 
cases that prove unresponsive to simple treatment will have to be 
punch-fired. 

Foot and Fetlock Joint Trouble-—Extreme cases: laminitis (fever of 
the feet), when the animal evinces extreme pain and endeavours 
to bear his weight on his hindlegs; inflammation or swelling on 
the pastern, which may be the first indications of ring bone; 
sesamoiditis, inflammation and rupture of the fibres of the sus- 
pensory ligament in the neighbourhood of the scsamoid bone at 
the back of the fetlock joint, are all serious conditions that demand 
expert attention. On the other hand, jar in the foot and fetlock 
joint will cause considerable pain with possibly no percepuble 
heat. 

Cooling diet, rest, and standing in running water or mud bath 
over the fetlock joints, if applied when the first symptoms appear, 
will relieve the pain and prevent further trouble developing. 

Obscure Lameness in the Foreleg.—When there is no apparent heat 
or swelling of the leg. 

The shoes should invariably be removed and the foot tested for 
corns by the farrier. Occasionally, lameness may be due to the 
forming of a small splint behind and on the inside of the knee. 
This can only be detected by pain from pressure when the knee 
Is flexed. 

If unaccountable lameness, such as the early stages of navicular 
disease, cannot be detected and persists or recurs, it is as well to 
call in expert advice without further delay. 

Curbs, fortunately, are comparatively rare with polo ponies. 

Bog spavin, unless there is heat and pain, will not cause lameness. 
When this occurs, the animal should be rested, cold applications, 
followed by a mild blister, will effect a cure. 

Bone spavin, commencing with inflammation of the bones on the 
inner and lower side of the hock joint and dragging of the toe, 
which will first be noticeable by excessive wear of the toe of the 
shoe. On the first signs of this call in the veterinary surgeon. 
(11) Saddlery.—A good groom will sce that all saddlery is cleaned 
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every day and hung up in an orderly manner after work. No 
leatherwork should be polished. It should be kept clean, soft, and 
pliable by the use of proper saddle soap: bar soap for cleansing 
and saddle soap in a tin for rubbing into the leather to keep it soft 
and in good condition. Proper care of leather ensures comfort, 
safety, and cconomy. 

Careful examination for first signs of rubbing or galls from 

saddles or girths is a necessary precaution. Early symptoms should 
be treated with massage and dressed with a lotion—1 part methyl- 
ated spirits, 3 parts water. Sheepskin next to the injured part 
will prevent further trouble. Serious cases must be treated with 
antiseptic and healing dressing and relieved of any possibility of 
friction until healed. The inside of saddle flaps and panel covering 
must be kept clean and attention paid to the stuffing of saddles 
to ensure that they will not press on a pony’'s withers. 
(12) Exercise—Normal exercise to condition ponies for playing 
polo should commence with two to two and a half hours walking 
and trotting. Uphill work is most beneficial for muscling up 
animals and getting their wind right after a winter out at grass. 
Exercise should be increased to three hours, one hour of which 
can be devoted to faster work, schooling and knocking about with 
a stick and ball in the afternoon. The owner must exercise reason- 
able discretion with regard to any increase of work at faster paces. 
Ifa pony goes off his feed, commences tov run up light or his legs 
show signs of swelling, it will be an indication of too much fast 
work before the animal is fully prepared for it. 

It is the steady long work that brings on condition and hardens 
the legs. 

Once fast play has commenced, vour pony should be big and 
fit, when daily exercise for an hour should be sufficient under 
normal circumstances. An impetuous animal may be steadied 
down with an increase of slow work. 

After a hard match it will be sufficient if ponies are led out for 

half an hour on the following morning to work off anv stiffness 
and stimulate the appetite. 
(13) Comfort and Contentment—Contented frame of Mind.—Ponies that 
are in comfortable airy stables, well cared for and judiciously fed, 
will thrive and tend to develop an even temperament. They are 
happier in boxes where they can move about and look out. Very 
often the best animals are fastidious and always appreciate suitable 
change of dict and extra attention. 

Rough handling and noise will upset a highly strung pony, 
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whereas gentleness may effectually alter an animal’s tempera- 
ment for the good. A pony never forgets and will always mistrust 
a man who has knocked him about. In the same way, once 
you have gained his confidence, he becomes more amenable and 
responsive. 

The more ponies lie down in their boxes, the more they save 
their legs, and this is best encouraged by an ample supply of good 
bedding. When nursing a sick animal, in fact at all times, con- 
sider his comforts and treat him as you would a human being and, 
except for special expert treatment required, you will never be 
wrong in your action. 

(14) Attention on the Ground—before and after Play.—If you have any 
pony that kicks, keep him away from others. 

Before play, you or your groom, preferably both, should make 
certain that bits are properly adjusted. The bridoon, when riding 
in a double bridle, should just touch the corners of the mouth with- 
out wrinkling it. The bar of the bit should be approximately 
14 inches above the corner teeth, so that the chin groove supports 
the curb chain groove. This should normally be smooth and ad- 
justed to the required degree of severity. Occasionally, if a pony 
is inclined to hang on your hands, the curb chain may be put on 
‘rough’ instead of being twisted until all the links are smooth 
and flat. 

The standing martingale should be long cnough for the pony 
to raise his nose level with his withers. 

Be sure that your girths are tight and stirrups the right length 
before riding onto the ground. 

Polo boots should be on the forelegs and either a hindleg gaiter 
or bandage on the hindlegs. Some ponics that are apt to strike 
into their fore-heels with their hind shoes will require light over- 
reach boots on in front. 

A pony with a long tail may swish it in such a manner that it is 
continually catching your stick. To prevent this the long hairs 
of the tail should be plaited, twisted back tightly over the dock 
and then secured with some form of crepe bandage. 

Ifa pony is playing two chukkers, after cach he should be well 
rubbed down and unless it is a cold day he should be sponged all 
over with water and scraped dry before being rubbed, first with a 
chamois leather and then a dry rubber. ‘This will freshen up a 
pony before playing a second chukker and militate against his 
breaking out when he returns to his stables. When the saddle is 
replaced the girths should not be tightened tll it is time for the 
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pony to be mounted. While he is waiting he should be covered 
with a “‘Jaeger’’ cooling sheet. 

Boots should be taken off ponics returning to stables, and if they 
are liable to slip on tarmac roads, kneecaps should be put on. 

Any pony that is likely to break out in the stable should be led, 
not ridden back. Such animals will soon lose condition if allowed 
to sweat under the rugs in the stables. They should be led out for 
ten minutes in hand and rubbed down again. With bad cases it is 
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WHAT CAN HAPPEN WITH AN UNBANDAGED Tan. 


advisable not to allow a full drink until the pony is thoroughly dry 
and let him stand for half an hour with the Jaeger sheet thrown 
lightly over straw placed on his back. 

Wintering Ponies.—After the season’s polo in England ponies will 
require a rest, and the most economical and practical arrangement 
is to turn them out during the winter. Provided. satistactory 
arrangements have been made this will enable vou to bring them 
in at the end of the winter fresh on their legs and in reasonably good 
condition, so that they are hard and fit when polo starts. 
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Before turning out, take off the rugs and stop further grooming 
to leave the natural grease in the coat, which is Nature’s protection 
against the cold weather. Cut off corn. As to whether this shall 
be cut down altogether or continue at 3 Ib. a day will depend on 
the time of year and the amount of keep still remaining on the 
land. 

This preparatory stage should extend over a week, during which 
time ponies should be physicked and the shoes taken off before 
turning out in a field, which should not be too exposed to cold 
winds and there must be constant supply of good water. 

It is of the utmost importance to keep an eye on ponies turned 
out. In the first place, the unshod feet should be attended to. Do 
not hesitate to continue giving 3 Ib. of corn every evening if there 
is little nourishment in the grass and later they should also be given 
hay during the really cold weather. 

Carefully note whcther your ponies are doing well and feed 
accordingly. 

It is always preferable to have shelter where ponies can come 
in at night and be given their corn. 

One of the chief advantages of giving oats or beans to animals 
turned out is that it facilitates conditioning in the spring and obvi- 
ates any risks of overheating when brought in and put on to hard 
food. It is more than probable that the original source of foot 
trouble in many cases can be traced to overfeeding with concen- 
trated food after an animal has been turned out and only been 
accustomed to feeding on grass. 

When ponies are brought in again they should be physicked, 
then gradually brought on to increased hard food and longer exer- 
cise so that they can be on full exercise and rations for at least two 
months, by which time they will be ready for fast polo. 

Remember that it takes time to condition animals: extra corn 
and increased work over a shorter period, given with the intent 
of hastening the process of conditioning, will result in’ ponies 
never being really right the whole of the polo season. ‘They 
should be in big condition when they come in, when slow exercise 
and careful feeding will gradually transform this flesh into hard 
muscle. 

The inmates of your stable arc of engrossing interest and a 
means of providing incalculable pleasure and satisfaction to their 
owner, On the other hand, disappointment and anxiety are in- 
evitable. 

My own experience has taught me that misfortune, or what we 
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call bad luck, is more often than not due to carelessness or some 
foolish action. 

If the young owner cultivates a keen sense of observation and 
applies common sense, the first signs of disorder will be noticed, 
with the result that subsequent and prolonged trouble in many 
cases will be averted. 


CHAPTER SIXTEEN 


TRAINING PONTES 


By Major-General GeorrrEY Brooke, D.S.O., M.C. 


ATURALLY there are many other systems of training ponies 

for polo in addition to that described below, which is based, 
however, on certain accepted principles with a logical reason for 
action taken. It is devised with the intention of eliminating fail- 
ures as far as possible and ensuring the best results from good 
material. The ultimate object is to obtain responsive resilience 
and freedom in conjunction with effortless control, which can only 
be attained by intelligent co-operation between the rider and his 
pony. 

If we now study the training of a pony from the earliest stages 
to tournament form, the rider, having bought his animal, will be 
able to appreciate how far it has already been trained and realize 
at what stage he should continue his education. 

We will commence by considering the case of an animal that Is 
entirely unbroken, very probably shaggy, unkempt, unshod and 
unfurnished, with an eve that certainly depicts suspicion, mistrust- 
ful of strangers in strange surroundings. When vou look into the 
box, vou wonder why vou bought him and then remember how he 
impressed you with the quality of his movements and a frame that 
assuredly exhibited symmetry. Like many another before you, you 
hope you weren't a fool. 

It is most essential that the trainer should get on the best terms 
with the youngster and gain his confidence. ‘The pony should 
regard him as much as a friend as a master and realize from the 
start that he has nothing to fear, provided he is willing and 
obedient. One must of course anticipate playfulness on the part 
of a young animal, as this is merely an exhibition of good health 
and youthfulness. One likes to see that. Definite signs of vice or 
doggedness will necessitate firmness and even punishment, but one 
must be quite sure that the animal understands what is required 
of him and remember that reward for good behaviour will lead 
to better results than punishment that may be misunderstood. 
Early impressions are lasting with a youngster and therefore it is 
essential that these impressions should be favourable and that he 
should be encouraged to like his work, which he will soon do if he 
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is frequently rewarded by a handful of grass or occasional lump 
of sugar. Although a pony may be said generally to exhibit no 
reasoning powcr, there is no doubt that he possesses a very re- 
tentive memory and this can invariably be counted on. Stubborn- 
ness may be encountered, but this is nearly always due to either 
discomfort, pain, misunderstanding, or fear. Once you have ascer- 
tained the reason, the cure becomes obvious. From the start, the 
youngster should be led about and shewn as many sights and 
sounds as possible, when he will soon think little of them, and all 
the while the trainer should make much of him. During the first 
week he should merely be led about on a cavasson. By this time 
he will have got to know his trainer and will be on friendly terms 
with him. He should then be lunged first at a walk and later at a 
trot, both on a right-handed and left-handed circle. It may be 
necessary, when starting, to have an assistant to walk behind the 
pony to make him move on either circle round the trainer, at the 
full length of the rope. As soon as possible the assistant should be 
dispensed with and, by holding a whip behind the pony and mak- 
ing use of the voice, it will be found that he will go kindly to either 
hand. 

Before backing him, it is as well to give him some driving in long 
reins, during which period first a roller and then a saddle should 
be placed on his back. It is certainly advisable to put boots or 
bandages on a youngster when breaking him in, as there is a risk 
of him knocking his legs about, especially when first shod. 

Driving in Jong reins has many advantages, but the correct 
method must be employed or much damage may be done and the 
pony spuilt from the start. In fact, when possible, it 1s most de- 
sirable that the driver should practise on a trained horse that ts 
quict and obedient in long reins before he attempts his hand ona 
young animal. Certainly, all the early training dismounted should 
be carried out on the cavasson in preference to a bit as there is no 
risk in these conditions of spoiling the pony’s mouth. After the 
first week or so spent in lunging, a second rein may be attached 
to the cavasson so that, when the pony is moving in a circle, the 
inner rein comes direct to the hand of the driver and the outer rein 
comes over the pony’s neck. During this period, first the surcingle 
and then the saddle will be put on. ‘This should be put on very 
carefully and quietly and the girth should be drawn up gradually. 
Stirrups may be left on the saddle, but it should be so arranged 
that these do not come below the flap. We can now, when driving 
on a circle, run the outer rein through the stirrup on the outside, 
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while the trainer keeps the inner rein direct to his hand. Before 
changing from one circle to another, the rein through the stirrup 
should be released so that the inner rein always comes direct to the 
trainer’s hand, allowing only the outer rein to pass through the 
stirrup. Finally, the outer rein may be carried through the stirrup 
and round the pony’s hind quarters and it may be driven in this 
manner on a circle. If the pony goes absolutely quietly and shews 
no attempt to pull, the inner rein may also be allowed to run 
through the stirrup. It is as well to continue this practice with the 
cavasson on for about three weeks before putting a snaffle in the 
pony’s mouth, and a dumb jockey may be attached to the saddle. 
By means of the latter the slightest bearing may be brought on the 
mouth, more as an inducement for the pony to play with the bit 
than any attempt to force his head into any particular position. 
If the pony does not play with the bit and salivate, a snaffle with 
mouthing-keys should be used in place ofa plain snaffle. Through- 
out the early stages of the training, the youngstcr should become 
accustomed to the trainer’s voice and words of command, such as 
‘*“Whoa” when he is wanted to stop, and ‘Walk, “Trot,” and 
“Canter” as required. He should be worked on as large a circle 
as possible. This can be effected by the trainer continually mov- 
ing his own position. If he is kept on too small a circle 1t may 
result in his action becoming contracted. Remember to reward 
the youngster when he shows sign of obeying cach word of com- 
mand. Once he has acquired a certain degree of condition and 
appears to have reasonable control of his limbs, he may be allowed 
to canter on either circle, but remember he should never be pushed 
too fast if he shows signs of excitability. and the cavasson should 
not replace the snaffle until going kindly at all paces. A dumb 
jockey, with the slightest tension on the mouth, may be used when 
sull driving on the cavasson. The reins of a dumb jockey should 
be undone frequently and the pony allowed to stand and rest with 
his head perfectly free. This is necessary, so that one may run no 
risk of the youngster Icearning to lean on the bit. We must aim 
eventually at making him carry his head naturally so that his nose 
is about level with his withers and his head at an angle of 60 de- 
grees from the ground. This will be the natural position for an 
animal with good natural balance and true conformation. — It 
should be borne in mind that any undue haste in the process of 
raising and placing the pony’s head will cause physical discomfort, 
will be misunderstuod, and must therefore be avoided. 

The reason for driving with the outer rein round the hind 
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quarters is that this method tends to keep the hind quarters in the 
same track as the forelegs when moving on a circle and, at the 
same time, has a disciplinary cffect on a youngster. Care must be 
taken not to drive more on one circle than the other. If anything, 
it is preferable to work more on a right-hand circle than a left, as 
there is a tendency with horses to be left-handed. This is due to 
the fact that they are generally led on the left, saddled and bridled, 





Fig. 33 


Lone Rem DriIvINnG 


The reins are attached to the cavasson- the inner rein direct to the driver's hand, 
the outer rein through the surrup leather and round the hock. Whip held in the right 
hand on a left-handed circle and changed to the left in the reverse. Starting with the 
reins short, the driver pays out more rein and shifts his own position to enlarge the 
circle. Reins of the dumb jockey should have only the lightest bearing, gradually to 
correct, by suggestion, the pony's head carnage on the move. 


and turned round in their stalls on the left. Should there be any 
trouble when driving with long reins and the pony attempts to 
break away, the driver must always hold on to the inner rein and 
allow the other to go free. For this reason, the reins should always 
be separate and not joined at one end. It 1s inadvisable to attempt 
to change a pony from one circle to the other on the long reins 
without halting him first, and then taking the reins through the 
stirrup, as described above, and making him start off afresh on 
the new circle. 

Later he may be trained to rein back a few paces, the trainer 
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using his voice and, if necessary, making use of an assistant at the 
pony’s head. Also, with the help of an assistant on one side and the 
trainer holding the reins, the pony can easily be taught to passage 
a few steps to either hand, to turn on his haunches, the assistant 
tapping on his shoulder with a stick whilst the trainer keeps the 
reins along his flank and hind quarters. By this means the pony 
will gradually learn to appreciate that the pressure of the rein 
against his neck, flank, and hind quarters is a form of control, to 
make him move to one side or prevent his haunches flying out 
when turning. 

The whip should be used as a means of enforcing the word of 
command; care should be taken never to frighten a nervous young 
animal; it should always be employed in conjunction with the 
voice to make him move at the desired pace and also to keep him 
at the required distance from the driver when on the move. On 
no account should he be kept for more than five minutes on cither 
circle. At the canter, whenever the pony starts off on the wrong 
leg or disunited, he must be instantly stopped and started again, 
till he moves correctly; thus he will learn, before having any weight 
on his back, that it is easier, when turning or circling, to canter 
with the correct leg leading. (See diagram of canter, page 198.) 

Generally speaking, one to two months 1s the normal length of 
time required for dismounted training of a voungster, but obviously 
this depends largely on his condition, and during this period, pre- 
liminary handling, hfung up his feet, @c., bitting and saddling 
can be carried out. 

While he is still in the long reins, he should be mounted. ‘This 
should be done gradually; it will be sufficient first of all merely to 
lean on the surrups, thus putting weight on the saddle. When he 
shews no fear of this extra weight on his back, mount slowly and 
quietly; it is better to spend two or three days with a nervous pony 
than attempt to complete the operation in one, possibly with un- 
fortunate results. The actual mounting should be carried out at 
the end of the day’s work, when the pony is no longer fresh. The 
rider should raise himself up with his foot on the stirrup and, if the 
animal exhibits nervousness, he may do this several times before 
throwing his leg over the saddle. Once in the saddle, the animal 
should be rewarded. With difficult animals it may be necessary 
to put on blinkers as this has a disciplinary effect and there will 
seldom be difficulty in mounting after this. In extreme cases, it may 
perhaps be necessary to strap up one of the forelegs. Should this be 
necessary, It can easily be done by lifting up the foreleg, making 
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two turns of the stirrup leather round the pastern, the foot then 
being raised and strapped close under the forearm just below the 
elbow. This expedient, however, should only be resorted to in 
the case of a very wayward animal. 

The advantages of long-rein driving may be summed up as 
follows :— 

(1) The horse can be worked and trained up to a certain point 

without placing any weight on his back. 

(2) He learns to obey the trainer’s voice. 

(3) He can be made obedient and grow accustomed to the 
weight of the saddle and the girths before being mounted. 

(4) He learns to canter quietly with the required leg leading, 
gradually finding his own balance and control of his limbs 
under the easiest conditions. 

(5) To a certain extent, he is learning to make his own mouth, 
and it will often be found that without any weight on an 
animal’s back he will learn to bridle kindly, which he might 
not do when he is carrying a man in the saddle. 

There may even be occasions when trained ponies which have 
bad mouths may be improved in long reins and a dumb jockey, 
but this will always necessitate driving on a snaffle instead of a 
cavasson and of course using very light reins. The long reins 
should be in two separate pieces, each from 20 to 22 feet long and 
as light as possible. Ordinary plough reins are a good size and 
weight and do not cut the hands. The placing of the pony’s head 
through the medium of the dumb jockey should be more in the 
nature of suggestion than any attempt to force it into a fixed posi- 
tion. Consequently, improvement will only be gradual. Through- 
out the whole process of training the importance of continual re- 
ward as soon as an animal appreciates what 1s required of him 
and obeys cannot be too fully stressed. 


Mounted Training—Riding School ** Aids” 


Having successfully mounted our youngster, we will now pro- 
ceed with the next stage of his training. Our first consideration is 
to obtain free forward movement with the rider’s weight on his 
back. For the first fortnight or three weeks, nothing more should 
be attempted than making the pony walk out and trot freely 
on straight lines. Although at first we should only work on 
level ground, after a few days when he has found his feet, it 
will be of the utmost advantage to exercise him on undulating 
ground. 
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The next stage will be first lessons in what is called “school train- 
ing.’’ In order to train polo ponies successfully it is essential that 
the trainer should possess an elementary knowledge, at least, of 
this particular form of horsemanship. This period should run over 
approximately six months, and the first essential of success is that 
the method employed should be progressive. The objects of riding- 
school training are, in the first place, to perfect the balance of a 
pony and, by teaching him certain recognized aids, we obtain 
control and ensure balance and handiness in all the slower paces. 
This riding-school work is really a form of muscling and suppling 
exercises. Most of them tend to induce collection in a pony and; 
if overdone, will definitely contract his action. To counteract this, 
we must continually introduce periods of work when the pupil will 
have to walk and trot out on a free rein; also, to avoid monotony, 
it is advisable during this period to interpose one or two days dur- 
ing the week when the youngster will be hacked quietly about the 
country. A change of scene is welcome and to become a pleasant 
hack is part of his education. 

There is frequent confusion as to what is meant by a horse being 
“balanced,” as opposed to being “collected.”? The definition 
below, which I originally wrote for the Army horse-training, 1s, I 
think, reasonably clear on this point. “A horse is said to be balanced 
when his own weight and that of his rider is distributed over each 
leg in such proportion as to allow him to use himself with the 
maximum ease and efficiency at all paces. The head and neck form 
the governing factors in weight distribution, and it is by their posi- 
tion that the horse carries his weight forward or backward as his 
paces are extended or collected.”’ In other words, a well-balanced 
horse alternates his centre of gravity to conform to speed and 
movement. It is not generally recognized that the horse’s head 
weighs nearly one-fifth of the total body weight. With the head 
lowered the entire weight of the head is borne on the forelegs. As 
the head 1s raised his centre of gravity is brought back and a pro- 
portion of this weight transferred to the hindlegs, provided these 
are brought forward to support this weight. When standing alert, 
the horse’s centre of gravity is approximately through the dees of 
of the stirrup leathers, but, as explained, the balanced horse, by 
changing the position of his head alternates his centre of gravity 
as best suited to variations of speed and control of momentum. 
The better a pony’s conformation is, the more perfect will be his 
natural balance. On the other hand, ‘‘collection” signifies that a 
pony is moving with his weight, as far as possible, evenly distri- 
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buted on his four legs, the head carried high and being bent at the 
poll so as to produce an angle of approximately 60 degrees to the 
horizontal, the jaw relaxed to the pressure of the bit, the hocks 
being kept well under him to support the weight brought back 
from the forehand. There is no intention in this case of advancing 
his centre of gravity, which is necessary for extended paces, as in 
this case it is permanently retained back and distributed equally 
over each limb. When a pony is thus collected, he is in a position 
to pull up instantly without leaning on the rider’s hand or throw- 
ing his weight on his own forehand. This is done by bringing his 
hocks still further under him, to support the weight of the centre 
of gravity which is brought further back. When collected he can 
turn to either hand, which should normally be effected by making 
the forehand pivot round the hind quarters. He can move side- 
ways or “‘passage,”’ which 1s necessary for riding-off at polo and the 
exercise of the passage ensures the control of the hind quarters by 
the rider’s leg. Similarly he can change instantly from one pace 
to another, starting if necessary into a trot or canter directly from 
the halt. During this period he 1s also taught to rein back under 
control and in fact obedience generally is ensured. We can thus 
see the necessity for “collection” in training and making a polo 
pony, but we must be careful not to obtain this at the expense of 
free movement and full extension of his limbs and shoulders at 
fast paccs. 


Riding-School Aids explained 


In the first place, the rider must himself fully understand the 
system and the principles governing this particular form of train- 
ing. Our primary object is to teach the pony to obey without 
hesitation the will of the rider by application of certain aids which 
the animal must be taught to understand. In addition to being a 
form of physical exercise, it is also the means of educating the pony’s 
brain. In fact the real test of a well-trained animal is to discover 
whether he instantly appreciates what is required of him. Pro- 
vided the horseman knows how to apply the simple aids and 
assuming that the animal he 1s riding has been schooled on the 
same system, they will immediately understand each other. It may 
be said, however, that we must proceed a step further in the case 
of a finished polo pony. When playing in a fast match, even if a 
player knows the aids, he will at times have difficulty in applving 
them with precision. If, however, the pony’s brain has been so 
educated previously that he instinctively knows what is in the 
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rider’s mind and having already been taught the correct way to 
conform to his wishes, he will now naturally do so, as by practice 
it has become a habit. Consequently the most obedient and kindest 
animal will be of little use if he has not been previously taught how 
to turn, stop, change his legs, increase and decrease his pace. We 
must resign ourselves to the fact that perfection can only be ob- 
tained by long and patient training. This fact is obvious to all 
experienced polo players, who know full well that a young pony, 
even though it has been trained perfectly, will not always appreci- 
ate instantly what is in the rider’s mind in the same way as an old 
and tried performer. When we are training a pony, we must be 
content to teach one thing at a time by means of frequent repeti- 
tion and only as we reach perfection in each clementary stage 
should we gradually go on to more advanced work. The two main 
reasons for confining our efforts to slow but sure progress are: (1) 
the physical condition of the animal—handiness demands exertion 
and this calls for a gradual strengthening and suppling of various 
muscles; (2) there is also the recognized fact that a pony’s brain 
will only assimilate knowledge by slow degrees. Constant repeti- 
tion of any lesson is therefore essential, and this should be followed 
by frequent reward, when eventually he will become perfect. The 
trainer should never become impatient; he must remember that 
he possesses a superior intellect, his pupil cannot reason for himself 
but, on the other hand, once he has learnt the lesson he never 
forgets it. 

During the process of long-rein driving we were at pains to teach 
the youngster to obey the voice and to obtain certain results from 
the long reins; these are admirable preliminaries for teaching him 
to understand the aids now to be applied by the rider’s hands and 
legs. All over the horse’s body exist what are called the sensory 
nerves which, when touched, send a current to the brain where the 
sensation of feeling expresses itself; thence this current, or message, 
is conveyed to that part of the brain known as the centre of memory 
in a horse (the centre of reason in a man). The message is then 
passed on to that part of the brain known as the centre of motion, 
which controls other nerves of the body known as the motive 
nerves. The latter actuate the movements of the different muscles 
and produce locomotion. It is as well here to give some examples 
to explain this process. 

(1) The rider sitting on his horse closes his legs to the animal's 
flanks, at the same time saying, “Walk,” in a clear voice. As soon 
as the youngster moves forward, he must release any further pres- 
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sure of the legs. In this case, the sensory nerves convey the message 
of feeling to the brain, and the centre of memory has heard 
the command, “‘Walk.”? Consequently, the message is sent to the 
motive nerves to put the legs in motion, he walks forward and the 
sensory nerves now inform the brain that the pressure on the flanks 
is released. By repetition the centre of memory appreciates that by 
instantly moving forward, flank pressure is relieved and we thus 
obtain forward movement and impulsion, the basis of all mounted 
training. Impulsion to increase paces is gradually taught in this 
way by increased and repeated pressure of the rider’s legs, and of 
course using the voice to assist in bringing the lesson home. This 
is the first simple aid to be taught and, as already mentioned, pro- 
duces direct impulsion. Now the rider’s hands which regulate the 
reins and through these eventually the forehand, are applied 
through the medium of the bit to the sensory nerves in a horse’s 
mouth. 

(2) If we exert the feeling of both reins and at the same time say, 
‘Whoa,’ we convey a message to the brain which controls the 
muscles required to stop movement. 

We now advance a step further and appreciate the effect of the 
combination of the rider’s hand and leg in applving direct aids, as | 
opposed to lateral aids, which will be explaincd later. 

This 1s a point that must be always borne in mind by the trainer, 
namely, that the hands, through the medium of the reins, control 
the pony’s forehand and the rider’s legs his hind quarters. The 
application of both hands and legs used together control the whole 
mass. 

(3) The rider now wishes to ride his pony at a collected trot and 
to make him pull up collectedly at the halt. Needless to say, the 
pony must previously have learnt the first lesson of impulsion and 
we will assume that he is now trotting out with a loose rein. The 
rider now feels the reins and, at the same time, he presses the pony 
up to his bit by applying his legs to his flanks. By so doing he 
maintains the impulsion of the hindlegs, but the consequent pro- 
pulsion of the whole mass is restrained by the feeling of the reins, 
though not enough to halt the pony. The result is that the forehand 
is raised by the snaffle, and the weight, thus brought back, is taken 
on to the hind limbs that are maintained forward under the centre 
of gravity by the pressure of the rider’s legs. Ifa curb bit was being 
used, the pony should bend at the poll and relax his jaw. Actually, 
the forward movement is decreased, in spite of the fact that there 
is increased impulsion. As a result of this, the animal’s knee action 
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will become somewhat exaggerated and, with the weight of the 
forehand drawn back, he will move with his centre of gravity 
approximately distributed equally on all four legs. This is known 
as the collected trot, when the animal is under the utmost control 
of the rider. Now, if the feeling of the reins is increased and the 
word of command, ‘‘Whoa”’ is used, the pony will halt collectedly 
with his weight back on his hind legs, provided the rider has 
maintained a steady pressure of his own legs to keep the pony’s 
hocks under him. The trainer should also keep his own weight 
back when halting. 

Let us now consider the effect of lateral impulsion. Naturally, 
every young animal will have been handled in his stables where he 
will have learnt to come over to one side as, in the natural course 
of events, the groom will, by word of voice and pressure of his hand, 
have taught him to move sideways. Perhaps, unconsciously the 
groom has demonstrated the effect on the sensory nerves, which 
conveyed the message through the brain to the motive nerves and 
the pony has learnt that, if hc moves to one side, the pressure will 
cease. Previously, we will have taught him, in the long reins and 
with the help of an assistant, to passage a few steps sideways in 
either direction. It now remains to obtain the same results by 
application of the aids effected by the rider’s legs and hands. ‘This 
can be best exemplified if we follow seriatim the course of action 
that will induce this lateral effect to the right. 

(4) The trainer should now have a light feeling on the right 
rein and lean the Icft rein against the pony’s neck. The first result 
of this will be that he gains control of the forehand which turns to 
the right, although the hind quarters may turn to the left. 

If the rider now applies his left leg it will act as a check on the 
hind quarters and will tend to make the pony turn right-handed 
on the haunches. By practice and repetition this turn on the 
haunches is perfected. 

If, on the other hand, the rider closes his Ieft leg strongly and, 
if necessary, demonstrates with his whip in the left hand while he 
again leads the forchand to the right by means of the rein, the 
whole mass will move sideways to the right. In all probability, for 
some strides the forchand will lead, and then the hind quarters 
so that we fail to get a level lateral movement. 

In order to check this unevenness, the rider must use the left 
rein as required to contro] the direction and movement of the 
forehand and, when necessary, apply his right leg to check excess- 
ive lateral impulsion of the hind quarters and at the same time 
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keep the pony up to his bit. Naturally, throughout the whole 
procedure, the rider’s left leg must be applicd more vigorously 
than the right. When passaging or half-passaging, the forehand 
must always lead slightly and the horse must be kept collected 
with his weight back ready to pivot the forehand round his hind 
quarters, if and when required. 

It is hoped that these examples will demonstrate, not only the 
results produced by the aids, but also the necessity for applying 
the hands and legs together. The best means of learning to apply 
riding-school aids may be obtained by first of all riding a properly 
schooled horse, when the rider will realize that his mount will 
understand and obey him, provided he applies his hands and legs 
as described above. 


Riding-School Work at the Walk 


Instantaneous photography and the cinema has enabled us to 
appreciate the various paces of a horse and a study of these is of 
definite benefit to the trainer. The walk is analysed in Figs. 34-37. 


The Walk 


(1) The near fore lifted up. 

(2) As this moves forward, the off hind is raised from the ground. 

(3) On impact with the ground by near fore, the off hind is in the 
air and the horse’s weight temporarily borne on three legs. 

(4) The off fore is moved forward to make room for the off hind, 
which should come down slightly in advance of the hoof mark of 
the off fore limb. It will be noticed that at this period the horse's 
weight is borne on the two lateral limbs. From position (4), the cycle 
of movement is repeated as in (1), (2), and (3), with the exception 
that the horse will now lead with the off fore. Locomotion at the 
walk is somewhat complicated, as shewn by this analysis. Certainly 
a horse utilises his muscles and limbs more or less equally, which is 
less the case in other movements and, for this reason alone, walking 
out 1s good exercise and toncs up the muscles. 


School Exercises at the Walk 


The first lesson in direct impulsion, as previously explained, 
should be given at a walk, by pressure, as required, of the rider’s 
legs against the pony’s flanks. The voice should be used and a tap 
with the whip may be necessary if the animal appears to be at all 
sluggish, but this should only be a means of reinforcing leg pressure. 
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Thus he will soon learn to move forward instantly the rider uses 
his legs. Accelerated pace is merely induced by increased leg 
pressure, or perhaps better defined by more vigorous use of the 


Pigs. 34-37 
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legs. Now, as sensitiveness varies with each animal, the pressure of 
the Jeg must varv accordingly, Provided the training has been 
progressive and the svstem understood by the animal, it will 
seldom, if ever, be necessary to use sharp spurs. 
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Having achieved impulsion, the animal’s movement and carriage 
are further controlled by the reins. While obtaining impetus, we 
can collect the young animal by keeping his head raised by means 
of the snaffle and applying our Icgs as required to keep his hocks 
under him to support the weight (centre of gravity) thus drawn 
back. Always remember that the hands and legs must be used in 
harmony and be most carcful to apply them in accordance with 
the temperament of each individual animal. Throughout the 
training it should always be borne in mind not to attempt too much 
at first. Be sure that the pupil understands and then obeys each 
lesson and reward him so that he will readily appreciate that he 
has done what 1s required of him and his natural tendency will be 
to obey in order to receive the anticipated reward. 

Generally speaking, an animal that is very sensitive to the leg 
wil be equally sensitive to the bit, but this is not always the case, 
consequently the rider’s legs and hands must be applied with 
discretion. Although vigorous application of the legs mav fre- 
quently be necessary, equally vigorous application of the reins 
should be avoided at all costs. Alwavs try and convey your inten- 
tion with the minimum effort and this perhaps is the secret of 
success When breaking-in a voungster. 

When starting on his tuition, only keep him moving for a few 
strides at a collected pace, as it is a definite strain on his muscles, 
and if unduly prolonged it is hable to react on his temperament. 
As in the case of physical training of the man, he will gradually 
make progress, become more supple. develop muscle, and be able 
to walk, trot or canter collectedly for any reasonable length of time. 

Between periods of collected work, interpose walking and trot- 
ting out on straight lines, so as to retain and increase his natural 
powers of extension. By this means you are acquiring “balance” 
as well as “collection.” 

For all useful purposes we require free movement of a saddle 
horse and this collected walk is merely a means to an end, namely, 
to teach the animal to alter his balance and to move or come back 
to a collected pace, under which conditions he is most. easily 
controlled. After the first three weeks, during which time we merely 
confined ourselves to walking out and trotung on a straight line, 
we must insist on always training our pupil to halt collectedly, 
bringing his weight back onto his haunches, which should be 
retained well under his body to support the weight thus brought 
back, the rider closing his legs as he feels the reins, in order to 
support his horse. Reining back should not be resorted to until we 
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have gained direct impulsion, as this is the reverse action and, if 
insisted on too early, it tends to check the necessary impulsion we 
seek to obtain. 

When reining back, the pony should be brought back step by 
step by a feeling of the reins, supported by pressure of the rider’s 
legs, both being applied simultaneously. The actual process 1s as 
follows: the rider’s legs press the pony up to his bit, but as the 
rider's hand does not yield, he reins back to the pressure of the 
bit; the rider’s legs are then used to check him and prevent him 
from reining back out of control, to keep him straight, and to 
make him halt collectedlv when required. The reining back, in 
the first place, should always be taught dismounted and the voice 
used at the same time. When teaching this mounted, the voungster 
should never be allowed to rein back bevond control of the leg. 
This indicates that he is disregarding the impulsion that the rider's 
legs are endeavouring to produce and will result in his getting 
behind his bit, which is a means of evading obedience. 

During this early part of the traming, the voungster should also 
be taught to make simple turns. ‘This is merely done on the move 
by feeling one rein in the direction of the required turn and leaning 
the other rein against his neck. On no account should these turns 
be made abruptly at first, as this will merely tend to throw him off 
hus balance, upset his nerves and temperament: by degrees, as he 
becomes proficient, the turns can be made sharper. ‘To keep him in 
balance and control, the hindlegs should move round in the same 
track as the forelegs and, to ensure this, the nder should apply the 
required leg to prevent the anmmal’s haunches flying out. 


Lateral Impulsion 


Once both man and pony have mastered the procedure and 
effect of direct impulsion, we may turn our attention to the effect 
produced by the increased pressure of the rider's leg on one flank. 
This is a further means of control and essential for subsequent 
traiuing. We desire to make the voungster move away, either 
diagonally or laterally from the pressure of the leg, during which 
process we gradually gain control of his hind quarters with our 
legs and his forehand with the reins. [tis as well to give the first 
lesson dismounted, as an indication of what is required may be 
given by a tap with the stick on the flank ora pressure of the clasped 
hand behind the girth. We will now mount and, at the halt, teach 
him to move his hind quarters away from pressure of the leg. Once 
he understands this first simple indication of leg pressure, we must 
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desist or it will teach him to turn on the forehand, which is not 
required. This is mercly the first step and only a means to an end, 
namcly, obtaining gradual control over the hind quarters. We will 
now proceed to the more advanced stage and teach the half-pas- 
sage, as follows: Start by walking collectedly and then endeavour 
to bend the head slightly from the poll in the same direction as we 
require to make the half-passage—in this case let us assume that 
it is to the right. Simultaneously, with making this bend of the 
head, close the left leg strongly, using sufficient pressure of the 
right leg to make the horse advance. Now the stronger pressure of 
the left leg will have the effect of making him move diagonally 
to the right, crossing his near fore and near hind in front of the off 
fore and off hind. Probably the best time to teach this is when 
walking down a road or lane in the direction of his stable, as the 
desire to reach his stable assists in maintaining the necessary 
impulsion. Having diagonally crossed the road to the right, we 
should now release the pressure of the left leg and check him at the 
same time by slightly increasing pressure of the right, instantly 
followed by an even pressure of both legs and an equal feeling of 
both reins to make him walk forward by direct impulsion. It is 
merely necessary to reverse the aids, to make him half-passage 
diagonally back to the opposite side of the road. 

In addition to accustoming the youngster to the control of the 
leg, he is also learning to bend his head from the poll of the neck 
and relax his jaw while on the move, at the same time suppling 
and balancing himself. By degrees, we can press him from one 
half-passage (right; directly to the other (lett,, which produces 
immediate reaction to lateral leg pressure. Care must be taken to 
change the bend of the head simultaneously with, or just prior to 
the change of incline from one half-passage to the other. 

The actual cycle of movement of legs at the half-passage (right’ 
is as follows: The near hindleg advances in front of the off hind, 
and the near fore and off hind move simultaneously diagonally 
forward, the near fore moving forward in advance of the off fore. 
Finally, the off fore moves diagonally forward, when the cycle of 
movement Is repeated. 

When studying the action of the legs at the canter, it should be 
compared with the movement of the legs at the half-passage at the 
walk and we shall see how the training in the right half-passage is 
applicd to make the pony canter with the off foreleg leading. 

Conversely, the half-passage to the left and the canter with the 
near fore leading are similar. When half-passaging at the trot, the 
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diagonal legs move simultaneously, or appear to, as the hindlegs 
actually move imperceptbly before the fore. | 


Full Passage 

In this case, the pony moves directly to the flank with the 
forehand slightly in advance, instead of diagonally. The aids are 
consequently more accentuated now than in the case of the half- 
passage, the diagonals moving simultaneously, while the fore and 
hind Iegs move on parallel lines. In cither case, whether passaging 
or half-passaging to the right, the near hindleg is brought forward 
before the opposite hindleg can move; similarly, in the case of left 
passage or half-passage, the off hindleg must move first. ‘Thus it is 
inevitable that the rider can gain definite control of the hind 
quarters and ensure the pony propelling himself in the first place 
with the lew that the rider desires him to use. The pony must 
alwavs lead slightly with the forehand in advance and his weight 
back, so that any turn is made by the forehand pivoting round the 


hind quarters. 


Turns 

As all polo plavers know, turning on the forehand is dangerous, 
and, apart from swinging the pony to either hand, we require him 
to take his weight on his hocks and pivot his forehand round them. 
This eliminates any risk of his crossing his legs, slipping, and falling, 
and prevents unnecessary jar to his forelegs. It also entails his 
making the turn collectedly with proper control of his momentum 
and having his hocks under him ready to propel himself in what- 
ever direction the rider may wish. 

Turns on the haunches should first be taught by attempting a 
slow but deliberate turn. Thev may be made from the halt or 
while passaging to cither hand. The aids are practically the same 
in either case. For example, the pony is passaving to the right and 
consequently obedient to the leg. The turn on the haunches to the 
night will be made as follows: lead the foreland round to the right 
rein (carry the right rein out to the right with a slight feeling on the 
pony’s mouth on that side and keep the head slightly turned in 
that direction, press the left rein against his neck, only retaining 
sufhoient pressure of the right lew to hold him up to his bit, but at 
the same time maintain a strong pressure of the left leg, so that the 
pony, instead of naturally turning the forehand to the right and 
the hind quarters to the left. will pivot the forehand round the hind 
quarters, Some ponies may attempt lo resist this strong pressure of 
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the left leg and continue to let the hind quarters fly out in spite of 
the rider’s action. The best remedy in this case is to continue 
passaging slightly to the right while the actual turn is being made, 
when it will be found that, although the forehand is coming round 
on the circle, the hind quarters are also moving right-handed ona 
smaller circle and eventually the turn is made. 

The trainer should be content with a quarter of a turn at first; 
only when this is made corrcctly and he is confident that he has 
control of the animal’s forehand and hind quarters by means of 
the reins and his own legs should he increase the turn to go degrees, 
then the turn about and finally the complete circle on the hind 
quarters may be made. During the entire procedure, the rider 
should have his own weight leant slightly back and towards the 
side to which he is turning. Reverse the above aids for turns and 
circles left-handed. 


Lateral Bending of the Head 


Although the pony should always have his head bent in the 
direction in which he is going when turning or passaging to one 
hand, the bend should be from the poll of the neck and never from 
the shoulders. The neck should form a firm column strengthening 
towards the shoulders and bending from the fourth vertebra, the 
flexibility laterally increasing towards the poll. Ready flexibility 
of the neck in conjunction with relaxation of the lower jaw are the 
essentials for a good mouth. If this flexibility of the neck extends 
down to the shoulder, in place of increased firmness at this point, 
we find a tendency for the neck to be bent round, instead of the 
whole forehand turning as required, thus we fail to control his 
movements. 

Later, when we come to analyse the pony’s paces at the canter 
and gallop, we find that if his head is bent to the right, it slightly 
contracts the freedom of extension of the off foreleg and vice versa. 
When making a slight incline cither to the right or left at a gallop, 
it is undesirable to check the extension of the leading foreleg on 
the side to which we are inclining. Consequently we merely carry 
the bridle hand over to the required side and the pony simply 
turns away from the rein without turning his head. On the other 
hand, if we want to turn at right angles or more we first check 
impulsion by the reins, which at the same time produces flexibility 
of the neck and jaw, then carry the hand over to the side we want 
to turn (left) and simultancously apply our right leg to control the 
hind quarters. In this case the pony’s head should be bent from 
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the poll to the left, thus checking the freedom of the near foreleg 
while we gain propulsion from the off hind, which has been 
brought up owing to the application of the rider’s right leg. The 
above points may appear complicated at first, but when applicd 
mounted on the pony they will be readily appreciated and under- 
stood, and the pony’s training, which should be progressive, should 
be based on these lines. 


Exercise at the Trot—Analysis of the Trot 


The pony propels himself at the trot upwards and forwards from 
one diagonal, followed by a period of suspension with all fect off the 
ground, the body then comes down to the ground on the opposite 
diagonal. This is repeated so that the motion is one of two-time, 
propulsion being maintained continuously from one diagonal to 
the other. 

In position 1 the pony is on the right diagonal, 7.e. off fore and 
near hind; 2—he is now in the air (in suspension) with no feet on 
the ground; 3—he is now landing on the left diagonal, rear fore and 
off hind, whence he will complete the cycle of movement, once 
again in the air and then drop on the right diagonal. When riding 
at a trot the rider will normally be bumping on one diagonal 
continuously, z.e. he drops, say, as the pony is coming on to his left 
diagonal which, as it throws the pony up, also throws up the rider 
who rises in his saddle; his seat is off the saddle while the pony Is in 
the air and also when he comes down on his right diagonal, but 
comes down again on to the saddle as the pony lands on his left 
diagonal. He 1s again thrown up with the action of the pony as it 
propels itself from this diagonal. It will thus be seen that in this 
case more exertion has been put on the left diagonal. It not only 
receives his weight as he drops into the saddle but throws him up 
again, so that the rider’s weight is off the saddle while the op- 
posite diagonal is propelling the horse. Consequently, if one rides 
persistently on one diagonal it will affect the pony’s action and 
even to a certain degree, his mouth. To counteract this the rider 
occasionally should change the diagonal that he is riding on and 
endeavour to ride equally on both. Probably the casiest method 
of doing this is to stand up in the stirrups and, if he wishes to ride 
on the right diagonal, drop down in the saddle just as the off fore 
is coming to the ground. He can reverse this and change on to the 
left diagonal. 

For the purposes of training, the trot may be divided into three 
distinct phases:— 
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(1) Collected trot, at five miles an hour. 

(2) Normal trot, at eight miles an hour. 

(3) Extended trot, at twelve miles an hour. 

By constant repetition the variations in the trot, which are 
essential from the training point of view, can be conveyed to the 
pony’s brain. 


(1) When trotting collectedly he should move with his head 


THE Trot 


Feet on the ground are numbered. 


well raised, and as his training advances he should be bent at the 
poll and the jaw relaxed. To counteract this restraint of speed 
caused by the feeling of the reins, he should be pressed well up to 
his bit by the rider’s legs and his hocks should thus be kept well 
under him. It will be found that his stride becomes contracted and 
his knee action somewhat accentuated, while the weight brought 
back by the raising of the head and neck will be supported by the 
forward action of the hocks under his body. He should be taucht 
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to passage, half-passage, turn and rein back when collected. At 
first he should not be kept, except for a very short period, in this 
constrained position, as it imposes a distinct strain on his muscles 
and one does not wish this collected gait to be permanently adopted 
as the normal. 

(2) He should learn to appreciate the normal trot as being least 
tiring and most comfortable to adopt. It is essential that he should 
learn to trot on a loose rein without increasing his pace because 
his head is free. 

(3) Teaching the pony to trot out after a period of collected 
work will convey to him the necessity for an alteration in his 
balance, as the centre of gravity must now be slightly advanced by 
extension of his neck. This also counteracts the enforced contrac- 
tion of collected work and produces freedom of action. Varying 
the pace at a trot from collected to extended paces, and back 
again, is a preliminary stage for later teaching a pony to change 
his balance and increase momentum from a canter to a gallop and 
then back again toacanter. He should be taught at the trot all the 
school exercises that he has already learnt at the walk. 

Trotting uphill is an excellent means of muscling and condition- 
ing an animal without putting undue strain on his limbs. It is also 
a great advantage to work on undulating ground, as this must 
teach him to use his hocks and develop a free use of his shoulders. 
It will be found that if the rider pulls up his mount when walking 
or trotting down a steep incline, the pony is forced to halt with his 
hocks right under his centre of gravity and thus he will learn the 
ease with which his hind limbs can support his weight, and it will 
gradually become natural to him to pull up on his haunches at all 
paces and under all conditions. 


Exercises at the Canter—Analysis of the Canter 


The canter is a pace of three-time and is essentially a collected 
movement. 

Position 1 in the diagram shows the pony with his weight bearing 
on the near fore which, in this case, is the leading leg. The body is 
pivoting over the limb, which is straight, and the final muscular 
bracing of the limb as the body rotates over the foot forces the 
whole mass forward, so that all legs are off the ground (position 2). 
The next leg to meet the ground is the off hind (position 3), that 
is the opposite to the leading leg, near fore. It is not advanced so 
far forward as the centre of gravity, although the more collected the 
pony, the more forward will this leg be. This hindleg gives primary 
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propulsion, propelling the body forward on to a diagonal, in this 
case the left—off fore and near hind (position 4)—with, for a short 
period, three legs on the ground. The body then moves forward 
until the near fore—leading leg—comes to the ground (position 5), 
and as it does so the off hindleg is raised, thus again leaving the 
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Fig. 41 


SCHOOLING THE YOUNGSTER 


Pulling up on an incline he will soon learn to use his hocks; the gradient places them 
correctly to bear his weight. 


body supported on three legs. Further movement is produced by 
the body rotating over the leading foreleg (position 6), and the 
cycle of movement is repeated as in positions 1 and 2. 

The rhythm of three-time is obtained as follows: position 3, off 
hindleg in contact with the ground; position 4, right diagonal legs 
meeting the ground simultaneously; position 5, the near fore, or 
leading leg, coming in contact with the ground. Although the 
pony’s action is described 1n this case as leading with the near fore, 
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THe CANTER 


Feet on the ground are numbered. 
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it is really the last leg to leave the ground before the period of 
suspension (position 2). To lead with the off foreleg is merely the 
reverse of that described in the diagram. Thus it will be seen that 
if the pony commences propulsion with the off hindleg he will 
lead with the near fore, and vice versa. 

At the canter, and from a training point of view the canter 
should be a collected pace, the pony’s hocks are kept well under 
him to support the weight of the head and neck, which have been 
raiscd. 

There are three recognized methods of teaching an animal to 
canter with the required leg leading, and, owing to the versatility 
expected of a polo pony, he should be taught all three. 

We will consider cantering with the off fore leading, the aids 
being mercly reversed if he should be required to lead with the 
near fore. The various aids should be taught at first from the trot, 
and afterwards the animal should be taught to canter direct from 
the walk and the halt. 

Aid No. 1.—Collect the pony at a trot, slightly bend the head to 
the left and the rider should close both legs, the left leg the stronger. 
The effect of this aid is as follows: by bending the head to the left 
the freedom of the near foreleg is contracted, with the result that 
there is a natural tendency for the pony to lead with the off fore; 
the pressure of the rider’s legs promotes impulsion. The stronger 
application of his left leg indicates that the near hind must be 
brought down first to gain primary propulsion. The cycle of 
movement will be as follows: the near hind brought down, then the 
left diagonal and finally the off fore or leading leg. It will be 
found, however, when applying this aid, that there is a tendency 
(a) for the hind quarters to swing out to the right and (0) for the 
head to bend in the opposite direction to the line of progress. As 
later we shall require our pony to be making a full turn to the right 
in conjunction with a change of leading leg to the off fore, it is 
obvious that these two faults (a2) and (4) are undesirable. We may, 
however, correct the tendency in (a) by using the following aid. 

Aid No. 2.—While trotting round on the right-hand circle again 
collect the pony and close both legs strongly; at the same time bend 
his head slightly to the left, the rider keeping his weight back and 
slightly to the left. With the increased impulsion the pony will 
break into a canter and, being on the turn with the rider’s outward 
leg strongly applied, the haunches will not swing out to the right, 
which they would otherwise have had a natural tendency to do. 
He will consequently lead with the off fore, moving smoothly on 
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the right-hand circle in the way which is most easy for him to 
canter. 

The confines of a riding-school have the advantage of keeping a 
pony on a circle when applying aid No. 2. But two sides and the 
corner of any enclosed space will suffice; the aid should of course be 
applied just before reaching the corner. 

We can now correct (0) by using the following aid. 

Aid No. 3.—Collect the pony, carry the hands over the withers to 
the left and, with the increased feeling of the right rein, slightly 
bend the pony’s head to the right; close both legs, the left leg the 
stronger; press the pony up from a trot into a canter. In this case 
it will be found that the pony appreciates that the aids being applied 
are practically those for the half-passage but with increased impul- 
sion which forces him into a canter, and the stronger pressure of 
the rider’s left leg has brought the near hind up to give primary 
propulsion. As he breaks from a trot to a canter he will move on to 
the left diagonal and finally lead with the off foreleg. 

If we refer back to the previous lessons on the half-passage and 
passage, it will be found that the rider was able to gain control of 
the hind limbs and was also able to ensure making his mount bring 
up one particular hindleg to start propulsion: having obtained 
this control, and bv increasing the pace from a trot to a canter, 
he 1s able to start the cycle of movement for the canter with the 
required leg leading. When using this last aid it will, at first, be 
necessary to take half a dozen strides at the half-passage before 
the pony breaks into a canter and this, with practice, will by 
degrees be reduced to two or three, and finally he will sunike off 
instantly into a canter with the required leg leading. Eventually 
he should start direct with the off foreleg leading if the rider merely 
applies his left leg more strongly than the right when he presses 
him into a canter. Thus we find that the rider's legs control his 
mount’s hind quarters and promote impulsion, whilst his hands 
are free to swing or control the forchand as required. 

All this time the pony’s brain is being educated. In the first 
place he has learned immediately to lead with the off fore because 
the rider closed his left leg the stronger. In addition, he has 
learned to lead with the off fore when having his head slightly bent 
to the left, which will be the case if the rider carries his hand over 
to the right, making him incline away from the rein (neck-reining) 
in a right-handed direction. In this case it is undesirable, at a 
gallop, to contract his stride to the right; we merely want him to 
move fully extended in the required direction. 
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He has also learned to lead with the off fore with the head bent 
to the right, which he will be required to do if the rider wishes him 
to make a full turn to the right, or to turn about. In short, he has 
learned what to do under all circumstances by changing his legs 
and controlling his balance at the same time. It is merely necessary 
to reverse the above aids to make him lead with the near fore. 

When teaching the pony to change at the canter direct from one 
leading leg to the other, it is always advisable, at first, to pull up 
to a trot for several paces and then apply the necessary aid for 
cantcring with the new leg leading. The number of paces at the 
trot will be gradually reduced until eventually the change is made 
directly from one canter to another. 

When training the youngster, never endeavour to make him 
change his leg at a canter by throwing your own weight over on 
the side of the leg you wish him to lead with. The result of this 
will be to make him change in front but not behind and the habit 
will have to be eventually corrected, which is not an easy matter. 
It should be realized that the change must alwavs be made first 
with the hindlegs, whose natural function is to start the cycle of 
movement and give primary propulsion. 

The actual moment to apply the aid to change the canter from 
the off fore to the near fore leading is when the leading (off fore) 
leg comes to the ground and the hindlegs are in the air, and the 
stronger pressure now of the rider's right leg indicates that propul- 
sion is required by the pony's off hind which will come down just 
after the period when all the legs are off the ground, and this 
starts the new cycle of movement, namely, off hind, right diagonal, 
near fore leading. 

Once the pony understands the indication and aids to change 
the leading leg, it is as well not to overdo this practice or he may 
develop a habit of frequently and unnecessarily changing his legs 
in a game. 

It must be remembered, however, that careful and elaborate 
aids cannot be applied in a match and merely the slightest indica- 
tion on the part of the rider must be appreciated instantly and 
obeyed by the pony. By a systematic method of training he will 
learn that if he is swinging or turning in any particular direction, 
it is casicr for him to be leading with the leg on the same side as 
the direction of the turn. The trainer must remember never to 
keep a young pony too long at a collected canter; apart from the 
constraint on the muscles, it definitely tends to contract his free- 
dom of action. Consequently, he should frequently be allowed to 
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have a free head, extend his neck and increase the pace for a few 
strides. 

The school exercises that were previously taught at the trot 
should be taught similarly at the canter. 


Riding-off 

At this stage of the training, the young pony may be taught to 
ride off another one. By now he should have learned to swing, 
incline or half-passage at a canter, leading with the correct Ieg as 
he does so. Bring in an old pony and let them canter side by side 
on the large circle, putting the youngster on the outside and 
teaching him to keep his shoulder slightly in advance of the old 
pony. Now, at a canter on the left-hand circle both will be leading 
with the near fore and can only throw their weight in that direc- 
tion, consequently the youngster on the outside has the advantage 
of the old pony and he will soon get confidence and realize he is 
capable of riding off his opponent, providing he throws his weight 
and leading leg in the direction he wishes to push. Similarly, on a 
straight line the young pony may be taught to half-passage into 
the old one, which must be taught to give way to him. 

Young ponies must also be taught to canter smoothly and kindly 
on small circles so that they can be turned like this in the game, 
when it Is not necessary to turn sharply on the haunches, and 
thus avoid unnecessary strain. 


CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 


TRAINING PONIES (CONTINUED) 


By Major-General Georrrey Brooxe, D.S.O., M.C. 


LTHOUGH a riding-school has many advantages, chiefly 

due to the fact that the pony’s attention will not be distracted 
from his work and it can also be used in bad weather, it is by no 
means essential. The ordinary riding-school work can be carried 
out equally well in a small paddock or enclosure out of doors. 
The trainer must always bear in mind the fact that riding-school 
work carried out at slow paces tends to contract the animal’s 
action, and periodically, both at the trot and the canter, he should 
be allowed to increase his pace extending his neck and limbs to 
counteract this tendency. 


The Gallop—Near Fore Leg Leading 


Analyses of the paces of the gallop are of importance and should 
be fully understood by the trainer. As the youngster becomes pro- 
ficient in ordinary riding-school work, and provided he is sound 
and in good condition, he should be allowed short periods at a 
fully extended gallop, being brought back to a collected pace 
smoothly and quietly. 

In the diagram you will notice that position 1 places the horse 
during a period of suspension when all his limbs are off the ground. 
Position 2—the rear hindleg has come into contact with the ground, 
being brought well forward close under the animal’s centre of 
gravity. The weight of the body 1s first of all supported on this 
limb, the hock is then straightened, which gives primary propul- 
sion, and finally this leg leaves the ground with pressure from the 
toe. Actually before the final effort of this limb (off hind) is made 
the off hind meets the ground, as shown in position 3. While the 
near hind is raised and extended out behind, the near fore comes 
to the ground and, as we see, the weight is borne by the left 
diagonal legs (position 4). As the effort of propulsion is completed 
by the near hind the pony’s body rotates over the foot of the near 
foreleg. which is rigid, and the off fore, which is the leading leg, 
is now fully extended (positions 5 and 6). As the off fore comes into 
contact with the ground the near fore is raised (position 7). The 
entire weight is now borne by the off fore or leading leg, the body 
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Legs on the ground are numbered. 
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rotates on this foot with the limb rigid all the way down to the fet- 
lock. There is now a muscular bracing of this leg with the result 
that the body is finally propelled forwards and upwards to the 
position depicted in position 1, when the animal is again in suspen- 
sion, followed by the cycle of movement as described. 

A close study of this extended pace demonstrates the very great 
strain that is borne first by the near hind and then by the off fore- 
leg. The former not only receives the shock and weight of the body 
coming In contact with the ground, but also gives the necessary 
primary propulsion by means of contraction and then straighten- 
ing of the hock. Owing to its particular conformation the hind 
limb is well adapted for this effort, and the hock, being midway 
between the point of impact with the ground and the junction of 
the leg with the body at the pelvis, is put to the greatest strain and 
consequently is the commonest scat of injury in the hind limb. 

If we consider the action of the leading foreleg we shall find 
that the strain is even greater, as its rdle is to propel the entire 
weight of the body forward and clear of the ground. In this case, 
as compared with the hock, there is no lever to actuate, but propul- 
sion is effected by the extraordinary muscular bracing of the limb 
which gives final propulsion, completing the series of paces prior 
to all the legs being off the ground. In addition, owing to the fact 
that the entire leg is rigid on impact with the ground there 1s con- 
siderable jar at this particular period. It is owing to this jar and 
the effort of this muscular bracing exerted by the leading foreleg 
that we find lameness in the fore limbs, and it is generally notice- 
able that a horse breaks down on the leading foreleg at a gallop. 
In this case, unlike that of the hind leg, sprains and injuries are 
contracted below the knee and lameness due to jar will be found 
nearest the point of impact towards the end of the rigid column of 
bones where the effect of the jar is felt most. Fortunately Nature 
has produced a form of anti-concussion mechanism here. This is 
provided by the frog and the slope of the pastern, the angles of 
the shoulder joints, above and below the humerus, acting as a 
further buffer. The first to come into contact with the ground is 
the frog of the hoof and, should this be allowed to deteriorate, 
there will be increased jar throughout. 

It has been observed that animals galloping from hard on to 
soft ground, or vice versa, are very liable to break down. This is 
probably due to the fact that there has been misapplication of the 
bracing of the fore limb, owing to the different types of surface the 
animal has been galloping over. The effect is somewhat the same 
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as a man walking in the dark when, without any warning, he 
encounters a step down, but fortunately, in his case, there is no 
speed or momentum to sustain. 

Another point of interest is found, when we examine the tracks 
of a galloping horse, and it will be noticed that each foot comes 
down in a straight line; the faster the pace, the more noticeable 
this is. 

When comparing the canter with the gallop, it is noticeable that 
the head is carried lower, is more extended, and consequently the 
centre of gravity is advanced forward, while the action of the fore 
limbs is lower and more extended. It is a recognized fact that the 
leading foreleg has to make the greatest effort at the gallop and, 
for this reason, the jockey in a race rides with his weight right 
forward above the pivot of the leading foreleg. We also know that 
a tired animal continually changes his Iegs at a gallop to relieve 
the strain imposed on the leading foreleg. From the point of view 
of training the polo pony, it should be realized that increased pace 
to a fully extended gallop necessitates the fullest extension of the 
neck and head, which permits of proportionate extension of the 
fore limbs. Also the rider keeping his weight off the horse's loins 
and sitting forward enables the animal to bring his hind legs as 
far forward as possible to gain the maximum amount of propul- 
sion, Again, as the tracks of the galloping horse arc in a straight 
line and at the same time the centre of gravity is advanced as far 
forward as possible, a pony is unable, under these conditions, to 
turn sharply either to hand or to pull up quickly. With the im- 
petus and momentum thus gained, any sharp turn might result in 
his crossing his legs and coming down, and to pull up quickly it will 
be necessary to alter his balance, bringing his centre of gravity 
back, maintaining his hocks well under him to support this altera- 
tion of balance; in other words, he must change from extended to 
collected paces. Only by gradual progress and careful training 
can this eventually be effected smoothly and without effort. Not 
only is it a question of muscular and physical training, but also 
of educating the animal's brain how best to apply his balance, 
muscles, and limbs for the purpose. 


Bitting 

Perhaps it is as well here to discuss certain points regarding the 
bitting of the animal, so far as it affects the various stages of his 
training. Generally speaking, for the purposes of training, the 
snaffle 1s used in the first place to keep the pony’s head up and to 
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check any attempt on his part to lean on the rider’s hands. This 
is best effected by playing the snaffle on the corners of the mouth, 
and on no account should there ever be a dead pull but a feeling 
of elasticity between the rider’s hands and the animal’s mouth. In 
some cascs, the pony will bend and flex his jaw to the snaffle, but 
these are comparatively few and the author can only call to mind 
one animal that he possessed which played perfectly in fast polo 
with nothing more than a snaffle in his mouth. (Some trainers 
prefer a straight unjointed snaffle, especially for training hacks. 
Personally, I have not had the same success in its use with polo 
ponics, when extreme flexibility is the criterion aimed at.) 
Curb-Bit. On the other hand, the lever action of the curb-bit, 
acting on the bars of the mouth, induces the pony to bend at the 
poll and relax the jaw. This bending at the poll and relaxation of 
the jaw acts more or less as a buffer between the impetus of the 
animal and the rider’s hand. Needless to say, considerable patience 
is required to obtain a light and ready flexion. The entire riding 
school curriculum must, first of all, be carried out with a snaffle, 
and, only when the pony is proficient in all riding-school work and 
is definitely light in hand, should the bit be put on. As there 
may be some difficulty in deciding as to whether the voungster is 
ready to be bitted or not, it may be taken as a general rule that 
an entirely green animal will require to be ridden from six to eight 
months in a snaffle. A pony that lacks condition will frequently 
be found to carry his head low and is what is known as “down in 
front.” Under these conditions, any attempt to ride him in a curb- 
bit will accentuate the tendency to move with too much weight 
on his forehand, and only by gaining strength and condition and 
being ridden sith good hands and the use of the rider's legs, to 
bring his hocks well under him on the move to support the weight 
thus brought back, will these conditions eventually alter. In due 
course, when the animal carries his own head without any sugges- 
tion from the rider through the medium of the reins and provided 
he is proficient in all his riding-school exercises, then the curb-bit 
may be placed in his mouth. Naturally, a well-conditioned animal 
with good conformation, which provides good head carriage and 
consequently good balance and lightness in front, can be ridden 
with a curb-bit earlier than the reverse type. In fact, some 
animals that appear to be too light in front and carry their heads 
too high should be bitted earlier than those that are inclined to 
ride with their weight on the rider's hand. It is certainly recom- 
mended, first of all, only to put a short cheek-bit in the animal’s 
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mouth and ride him with a loose curb-chain until he becomes 
accustomed to the change, and always commence at slow paces, 
in the same manner as we started training on the snaffle. This 
wil] allow sufficient time for the youngster to appreciate the peculiar 
action of the curb-bit, which should be taught first of all dismounted 
in the following manner: the trainer should take the snaffle reins 
over the pony’s head and, by this means, lead him forward, if 
necessary raising the hand to maintain reasonably high carriage 
of his head. He should hold the snaffle reins in his left hand and 
the bit reins below and behind the animal’s jaw should be held in 
his right hand. As they move forward at a walk, he should slightly 
feel the curb reins with his right hand. It will assist him in the first 
place if he leads the pony forward with a wall or something of the 
sort on the right, while he himself moves on the voungster’s near 
side, as this will enable him to advance in a straight line without 
swinging his hind quarters out as a means of evading the pressure 
of the bit. It will also be helpful to have an assistant who can 
drive the pony forward from behind when he attempts to stop. 
Immediately there is any indication of the bending from the poll 
and relaxing his jaw, the feeling of the bit rein should be relaxed 
and the voungster rewarded with a lump of sugar. Thus, by means 
of reward and repetition, the animal will, by degrees, learn what 
is required of him and appreciate that. on vielding to the bit, 
pressure is reheved; in fact he will find comfort immediately he 
relaxes his jaw in conjunction with bending the head at the poll. 
It will be seen that this is really a means of educating the animal's 
brain, and much patience will repay in the long run. 

After the first few lessons civen in this manner, the rider may 
proceed to carry on mounted. The curb chain should only gradu- 
ally be tightened and careful attention should be paid to see that 
it is smooth in the chain groove, and, whenever possible, a curb 
guard should be used to maintain the lightness of the mouth. The 
animal that will ride in a light bit with curb chain covered by a 
guard will never run the risk of abrasions when eventually played 
in matches. ‘There are various types of curb guards, but possibly 
the best is made of soft leather, which should be well oiled and 
sewn up cylindrically so as to fiton to the curb Chain. Only a very 
small percentage of animals, however, can be ridden with this 
protection and yet readily answer the bit at all paces. In any case, 
one must be content with only limited progress at the commencc- 
ment, and, once mounted, the youngster should be gradually 
taught to bend his head from the poll and give his jaw, owing to 
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the feeling of the bit in conjunction with the pressure of the rider’s 
legs. 

It will frequently be found that the pony being trained will 
devise various means of evading control from the bit and the follow- 
ing are some of the various devices he will contrive in an attempt 
to gain this end. 

(1) Being “‘behind the bit,’’ when he will refuse to face it and, 
under these circumstances, we are unable to control him. 

Cure.—In the first place, make sure that the bit is not too severe 

or the curb-chain too tight. The trainer must also ensure ade- 

quate impulsion by the more active use of his own legs, thus 
pressing the pony up to his bridle. 

Frequently by doing more extended work on the snaffle and 
making the pony keener to extend himself we will eventually 
overcome this. On no account should such animals be hurried 
in their school work nor stopped and turned at short notice 
when ridden on the curb-bit, but they should be hacked about 
in company with other animals so that, in time, they will no 
longer evince this dread of the action of the bit. 





HEAD HELD INTO CHEST DUE TO BEING BITTED TOO SOON 


(2) Some animals, when first bitted, will attempt to lower their 
heads into their chests, instead of keeping the neck raised and bend- 
ing the head from the poll. 

Cure.—This, in all probability, is due to being bitted too soon, 

before the animal has attained a nice high carriage of the head 

in a snaffle. It may thus be necessary to keep the animal for a 

further period in a snaffle. Later, he should be ridden in a 

O 
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double bridle, and the snaffle or bridoon should be used 
definitely to maintain the necessary high carriage of the head, 
while the bit reins are felt occasionally to get the required flexion, 
and, needless to say, the animal must be pressed well up to his 
bridle by the action of the rider’s legs. In the case of an old 
pony, a gag snaffle in place of the bridoon will best meet the case. 
(3) Some animals, when first bitted, will endeavour to poke 
their noscs up in the air when the rider feels the bit reins. 





Fig. 57 


THE NOSE POKED UP INTO THE AIR 


Due to either bad confurmation, too ught curb chain, a rough curb chain 
or too hasty traiming. 


If this is due to bad conformation, a ewe neck and head set on 
at the wrong angle, the habit can only be eradicated to a limited 
degree. On the other hand, it may be due to too tight a curb- 
chain or one that has been put on rough, instead of smooth, m 
the chain groove. Again, it may be due to tuo hasty training 
and the pony being pushed on in his work before he appreciates 
the action of the curb-bit, in which case the cure is obvious—- 
more patience and careful riding. If it is due to the first two 
causes mentioned, the only cure is to attach a standing martin- 
gale to the nose-band. ‘The length of the standing martingale 
should allow the animal to raise his nose level with his withers. 
This will ensure control without interfering with the animal's 
balance. It may be necessary, in extreme cases, to stitch a curb- 
chain underneath the nose-band, over the animal’s nose, but, 
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although this may be resorted to as a cure, it should be avoided 

as a general practice. No matter what the cause may be, the 

trainer should endeavour to ride as much as possible at all paces 
with a loose rein and on no account attempt to enforce prolonged 
restraint on the animal by keeping his head bent at the poll for 
any considerable time, or the result will probably be a hard 
mouth and a puller. His aim should be to teach the animal that, 
under normal circumstances, he will be allowed to hold his head 
within the limit of the standing martingale in the position that 
is most comfortable to his particular conformation but, when 
required, he must relax his jaw and bend from the poll both to 
check his pace and to halt, which should only be for short periods. 

Frequently, such animals exhibit this tendency in a more pro- 
nounced degree when they are too fresh and, in this case, in- 
creased exercise with possibly a reduction of corn ration will 
produce beneficial results. As the pony settles down, he will be 
less inclined to fight against the martingale, when the trainer 
should ride with as light a hand as possible, shewing him that 
lowering his head, although it gives control to the rider, does 
not necessarily entail discomfort. 

(4) It is not uncommon to come across an animal that will only 
take the bearing of the bit on one side of his mouth, 1n other words, 
a one-sided mouth, which more often than not is left-sided. This 
is due to the fact that the youngster has probably always been led, 
turned about, bitted up and handled generally on the near side 
and, consequently, gives more readily on that side. 

Cure.—From the above it can be seen that prevention is essential 

in the early stages of training. The animal should be led equally 

on both sides, but possibly more on the off side than on the near. 

Immediately it is noticed that the youngster exhibits any tend- 

ency of this sort, he should be worked considerably more on 

the side on which he ts inclined to resist the bit. In the case of 
such animals, in fact in training all ponies, they should be taught 

what Is commonly called “lateral flexions’” when moving on a 

Straight line. 

This is done as follows. The rider walks his pony forward in 

a straight linc. He places his head correctly by means of the 

snaffle and the bit. When in motion he feels the bit on the hard 

side of the mouth and presses the animal well up to his bridle 
with his legs, making sure of keeping him on a straight line, on 
no account letting his hind quarters swing out in the opposite 
direction to the side that he resists the bit. By repetition and 
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reward the animal gradually relaxes his jaw when he feels the bit 
on the hard side of his mouth as freely as he does when there is 
a bearing on the opposite side. On no account should he be 
allowed to turn when he feels the bit on one side of his mouth; 
he should continue on a straight line with relaxed jaw until 
the rider carries his hand over and lays the rein against his neck, 
when he should turn away from the rein in the normal way. 
This is very essential in the training of a polo pony because, in 
a fast game, when the rider feels the reins, he may have slightly 
more tension on one than the other, but this should only ensure 
relaxation of the jaws and on no account should the animal turn 
until the rider carries his hand over to one side or the other. 
(5) One of the most tiresome habits that a pony may contract 
is getting his tongue over the bit or rolling it back behind it. In 
all probability this is due, in the first place, to too hurried train- 
ing, but once contracted it is a difficult habit to cure. 
Cure.-—The trainer must always be looking out for this and 1m- 
mediately it is noticed he should replace whatever bit he is using 
by a tongue snaffle, and the pony should be ridden about quietly 
in this until he learns to drop his tongue below the bit. He 
should always be fed with the snaffle in his mouth and occasion- 
ally when out of doors be allowed to graze with his bridle on, 
so that he learns that it is generally more comfortable to have his 
tongue under the bit than over it. In a more confirmed case, 
one of the best means of effecting a cure is by tying a bit of tape 
either to the centre joint of the snaffle or the centre of the bit, 
when riding in a Pelham, and the two long ends passed round 
the corners of the pony’s mouth and then attached to the nose- 
band. Another means which can be employed, cither with a 
Pelham or snaffle, is to fit what is called a grid into the mouth, 
which lays along the top of the tongue, and this in turn can be 
attached to the snaffle or centre of the bar of the Pelham bit by 
a piece of tape with about 13 inches of play. In extreme cases 
this cure may not be effective, but at any rate a temporary 
remedy can be effected by tving the tongue to the rouf of the 
mouth as follows. A piece of 3-inch flannelette or tape (about 
18 inches long) should be folded over three times and then ued 
round the pony’s tongue, below the bit, with a double knot, 
after placing and adjusting the bit properly in his mouth, The 
tonguc is then tied to the roof of the mouth by attaching the 
ends of the tape to the front of the nose-band. ‘The tongue thus 
tied can be kept below the bit, at any rate for the period of a 
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normal chukker at polo. Occasionally it will be found that the 

animal will eventually give up this tiresome habit. On no 

account should one attempt to tie the tongue down to the lower 
jaw, as this will require a much tighter knot than is necessitated 
for the above method. 

Do not be misled by the slogan that there is a key to every horse’s 
mouth; the master key is the rider’s hands, and although severe 
bits may produce better control for ordinary riding, when applied 
to fast polo, they generally result in producing sore and subsequently 
dead mouths. Of course, some animals will require a longer-cheek 
bit and a tighter curb-chain than others. 


Normal Bits for Polo 


For a light mouth the following are reasonably mild:— 

(a) A Ward Union double bridle. 

(b) Half-moon Pelham. 

(c) Rugby Pelham. 

The degree of severity is governed by the shortening of the curb- 
chain. A bearing of the curb-chain on the chin groove when the 
bit reins are felt, resulting in an angle of 60 to go degrees between 
the lower branches of the bit and the bars of the mouth, is proof 
of mild action. An angle of 45 degrees is the most severe. The 
advantage of a sliding bar to the bit is that it provides more play, 
but there is a risk with wear of producing sharp edges which are 
hable to cut the corners of the mouth. For animals that require 
more severe bitting to control them, the following will generally 
be found suitable:— 

(a) A medium- or long-cheek double bridle. 

(6) oth Lancer bit. 

(c) Military reversible bit. 

(d) A Banbury double bridle may suit some ponies. 

(e) A gag snaflle, in place of the ordinary bridoon, may effectu- 
ally check an animal that is inclined to stop and turn on its 
forchand. 

(f/) Running reins on the bridoon will have the opposite effect 
in the case of an animal that throws its head up to avoid 
control. 

When you are making a polo pony, use your brain, not brawn; 
always aim at asserting control with the minimum of effort exacted 
by the use of the lightest possible bit and you will produce a fair 
proportion of animals that will answer to a mild bit, while you 
still have something more severe to fall back on. If you start his 
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tuition on some severe appliance, you have nothing up your sleeve, 
so to speak. You are in the unhappy position of having produced 
a failure. Strength and mechanical force are expedients that spell 
disaster when applied to polo ponies. 

Finally, remember that your youngster is undergoing a form of 
mental and physical training. Both demand patience on the part 
of the trainer, as a pony’s brain can only assimilate cach lesson by 
degrees, after frequent repetition and reward, while the gymnastic 
efforts essential for handiness necessitate a lengthy but progressive 
course of muscling and suppling exercises. 


SPECIAL TRAINING FOR POLO 


Once the youngster shews no resentment to having a man on his 
back, there is no objection to the trainer carrying a polo stick, so 
that he will become accustomed to this being swung on either side 
from the early stages of his training. It is as well, however, not 
to attempt to knock the ball about until he 1s sufficiently under 
control with one hand to be placed correctly for the stroke, and 
thus avoid the risk of being hit on the legs. Occasionally one will 
find that some ponies are genuinely nervous of a polo ball and it 
may be necessary to use a tennis or other soft ball, when they will 
realize that this cannot hurt them. Another pony will deliberately 
shy at the sight of a white ball on the ground, but this 1s gencrally 
due to being too fresh when taken out. The remedy is obviously 
extra work and not too much corn, and it may even be advisable 
to leave two or three polo balls in the manger until he becomes 
used to them and they no longer appear a novelty. 

When first introducing a youngster to stick-and-ball work, the 
traincr should only strike when at the walk or standing still, 
employing simple, straightforward strokes parallel to and on either 
side of his flank. By degrees, he should be taught and encouraged 
to follow the ball and the pace may be increased, first to a trot 
and then to a canter, the main essential being that the pony should 
get confidence and eventually take an interest in the practice. 
Throughout the training we must always carefully note in what 
particular way the youngster is backward and concentrate on any 
defects in this respect. For instance, with a pony that is excitable 
we must take care to make him settle down quictly before doing 
any sharp work. On the other hand, with a pony that is inclined 
to be sluggish we must concentrate on sharpening him up, doing 
most of our work at a fastish pace. If he pulls, we must concentrate 
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on all work that brings him back on his hocks when the rider 
employs the reins and his legs. One often observes a tendency on 
the part of a trainer to continue working a pony in what he appears 
to be most proficient, when he naturally gives a good show, instead 
of definitely concentrating on any defects in his training. One must 
guard against pushing the youngster on too quickly and probably 
overtaxing his physical abilities, which will result in either making 
him a rough as opposed to a smooth ride, and more than probably 
his mouth will be spoiled. 

During the early stages of training, we should have been at pains 
to obtain a good head carriage and perfect balance, and when 
this is acquired he should be ridden as much as possible with a 
free rein. This is essential, as all movement and necessary altera- 
tion of his centre of gravity is actuated by the variations of his 
head and neck carriage and eventually we require a pony that 
can be ridden at all paces, vet under complete control, on a loose 
rein. 

Now, as mentioned before, a pony that is behind his bit will 
lack impulsion, refusing to move at any pace, except on a loose 
rein, and, although appearing light in hand, this type is not under 
contro] and we will find a natural dread of facing the bit when 
required; he will not jump forward, get off the mark quickly or 
be manceuvred exactly as the rider wishes. By patient training he 
should have been taught that instantly he gives to the rider’s hand, 
although he admits control, he will suffer no pain through the bit. 
The more he can be worked in company with other ponies the 
better. He should be taught to gallop in a snaffle with an old pony 
and thus encouraged to “go up to” his bit. 

On no account should a pony be put too soon into fast polo; 
he should be introduced to the game slowly and as quietly as 
possible, and the more he can be played in slow chukkers and avoid 
all excitement, the less risk he will run of developing an excitable 
temperament, which is the natural outcome of being allowed to 
gallop all out in company with other animals before he has 
learned to take things casily on a polo ground. Unquestionably 
there are certain animals who are inclined to lose their heads when 
going beyond a certain pace, and occasionally this unfortunate 
tempcrament may be so strongly developed in an animal that he 
can never become a first-class polo pony. On the other hand, 
many well-bred animals are naturally keen, but provided their 
training has not been pushed on too quickly, they will learn to 
settle down and willingly obey the demands of their rider. One 
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must always remember that polo exerts very great physical strain 
on the pony, and if he is not fit when put to this strain he will 
lose heart; instead of enjoying the game, he will struggle through 
a chukker, and, rather than obey the bit and impose a sustained 
effort on his hocks and loins, he will prefer to hang on the rider’s 
hand and allow his mouth to suffer. 

Few people realize how long it takes to get an animal fit; in the 
case of an entirely green youngster this is probably a matter of 
eighteen months or two years. Although it is impossible to lay 
down any exact time that it will take to train a pony, as this must 
depend upon his age, temperament, and physical fitness, the follow- 
ing may be taken as an approximate guide when dealing with a 
raw animal. 

First Two Months —This period may be devoted to long-rein 
driving, during which time the animal will be handled and con- 
ditioned, learning to obey the trainer’s voice, obedience to the rein 
against his flank and, to a certain extent, making his mouth. 

Next Three Weeks.—The pony will now be mounted and this period 
will be devoted to teaching him to walk out freely and trot on 
straight lines. 

The following Six or Eight Months.—This will be chiefly devoted to 
riding-school work, further conditioning, balance with the rider’s 
weight on his back, head carriage, suppling, responsive obedience 
to the rider’s hand and legs, control of his limbs, impulsion and 
retention of momentum, easy flexion of the jaw and bending at 
the poll, hacking about in the company of other animals, acquaint- 
ance with different objects, becoming accustomed to the stick, 
and general education of his brain. Throughout the training the 
rider should endeavour to accustom the pony to appreciate in- 
stantly what 1s in his own mind. 

When riding across the fields, select a daisy or some object on 
the ground and ride him quietly at various paces so as to pass that 
object on either hand withincomfortable reach of the polo stick, and, 
as you pass it, make a stroke so that you would easily hit the ball if 
it were in the same position. Ride quietly down an inclined slope, 
starting at a walk, and half-way down pull him up gently, using 
your own legs in conjunction with a feeling of the reins; let him 
now Stand in that position, when his hocks will be well under him 
and he will learn that he can pull up with his weight supported on 
his hocks and feel no ill effects from it. By degrees, as he gains 
confidence, this can be practised at faster paces. Then practise 
pulling up at some particular point you have selected on the 
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ground. Turn him about on his haunches to either hand and, 
when he does this kindly after completing the turn, jump off at a 
canter. He should be cantered round in small circles, the rider 
paying particular attention to move on the prescribed circle that 
he has selected and not on the circle the pony may choose for 
himself. In the meantime, your pony should have become a nice, 
quiet, smooth hack, moving at all paces on a loose rein, and, when 
cantering, the pace should frequently be increased for a short 
distance and then, with a steady pressure of the legs and a feeling 
on the bit, he should come back smoothly to a collected canter. 
Subsequent Six Months.—Knocking about at a slow pace will already 
have been commenced and now we can be more exacting in what 
will be asked of our pony at stick and ball work. Do not attempt 
to knock about if the pony is too fresh; let him settle down first 
to quiet work and, when he has sobered down, we can hit the ball 
on him. If possible, he should work with other ponies in a ride, so 
that he becomes accustomed to their moving on either side of him 
and will not fear an occasional bump, while he may be taught to 
ride off another animal himself. All work should be done on a 
loose rein and occasionally let him be extended fully in a gallop. 
He should play regularly in slow chukkers and occasionally be 
used for umpiring in fast games. 

Final Six Months.—This period will lapse into the next polo season, 
and, provided he has not been laid up but undergone his previous 
training continuously without interruption, he should be ready for 
fast polo. 


Points to consider when Knocking About on a Young Pony 


There are certain points that must be carefully considered when 
knocking about with stick and ball. As mentioned already, owing 
to the practice of carrying a polo stick in the early stages when 
mounted, a youngster will very soon shew no resentment to this 
being swung all round him, but the rider must be careful at first 
never to swing the stick towards the pony but parallel to and 
well clear of him. In exceptional cases, it may be necessary to put 
blinkers on the pony when you start knocking about, so that he 
will not anticipate being struck and cultivate the tiresome habit 
of shying off the ball. But this procedure is seldom necessary, 
unless the pony has previously been in the hands of someone who 
has been rough and either hit the pony or jerked him on the mouth 
when striking. 

Always have plenty of balls on the ground, so that if you mis- 
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hit it will not be necessary to pull the pony up, as it is most desir- 
able that he should habitually be moving as smoothly as possible 
when the rider is making a stroke. It is also advisable to knock 
about with other ponies on the ground, as this will prevent him 
getting bored at practice; otherwise, if others are standing on the 
side of the ground while he is being worked by himself, he may 
exhibit a natural tendency to try and join them. 

Occasionally a young pony, when playing, will be inclined to 
hang towards the position where his stable companions are stand- 
ing, but this habit can easily be broken by taking him off the 
ground in the opposite direction and, when not playing, he should 
stand on a different side of the ground to the other ponies. 

The youngster can soon be taught to follow the ball, if we hit it 
either to half-right or half-left and then give him the smallest 
indication to follow in that direction; eventually he will Icarn to 
follow the ball himself. 

One frequently finds with ponies that have been badly trained 
that they learn to anticipate a backhandecr and consequently turn 
before the rider is prepared to makc his stroke. With a young 
animal, never turn but always ride straight on after hitting a back- 
hander. You can turn him Jater and, as a rule to counteract this 
habit, turn right-handed after a near side backhander and vice 
versa. This will definitely eliminate the tiresome habit of turning 
too soon, which will result in your misjudging your stroke. If you 
do not continue ona straight line or the exact direction required, it 
is impossible to get the requisite direction or to cut a ball to cither 
hand. Later, it will be found quite easy to turn the pony yourself, as 
you are leaning over to take a backhander and hit the ball under 
his tail on either side. When we have practised all the normal 
straightforward strokes and the pony is under proper control, we 
can teach him to ride straight on the line of the ball preparatory 
to hitting it across his forelegs. It will necessitate the rider leaning 
well forward out of his saddle to avoid striking the pony. 


Exercise in Company with other Ponies 


(1) Two, three, or more ponies, if possible, should be ridden 
together in a ride. They should be formed up in line and advance 
at different paces, in the form of steady drill, so that they will 
not become upset by having other animals bumping on cither side 
of them. This not only steadies them down but makes them bold 
and eventually, by becoming accustomed to the close presence of 
other animals, they will not pull under these conditions. 
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(2) Advance in single file and, on the word of command, form 
line, the ponies in rear will successively increase their pace and 
come up in line on either side, as directed, of the leading pony. 
The degree of increase in speed will naturally depend on the pace 
set by the leader. If you have a sufficient number in the ride, the 
closing up can be practised in pairs. 

(3) Now form your ride in line, halt, and advance together on 
the word of command at whatever pace is stated: teach them to 
pull up together on the word of command and to make wheels in 
close formation to cither flank. 

(4) Again, with your ride in line, number off from the right at 
the halt and give the word of command, odd or even numbers 
advance, first doing this at a walk and then at faster paces. If 
the odd numbers have advanced first, make them halt, and the 
even numbers then advance and come through the gaps of the 
leading rank, and thus continue the practice, making the numbers 
in rear successively advance through the gaps between those in 
front. Later, instead of halting the leaders, let them continue at 
a slow pace, while those in rear come up through the gaps at an 
increased pace, when they in turn check their speed to allow the 
others to continue the practice, also moving at a faster pace. 

(5) Divide your rides as above and make them face each other 
with sufficient gaps between each pony to allow for the passage of 
the opposite numbers. They can now pass through these gaps 
facing each other either with one ride standing still or both on 
the move. Then continue the practice with the riders swinging 
their sticks as they pass their opposite numbers. Having passed 
clear of each other, give the order “‘Halt,’? turn about on their 
haunches and again pass through in the same manner. This will 
very soon make ponies bold in meeting others and, provided care 
is taken that onc is not hit with a swinging stick, they will naturally 
disregard the risk of this happening. 

(6) Before completing the riding-school training, we gave the 
youngster carly instruction in riding off, and if the mde is now 
arranged in line with riders knee to knee, and half passages are 
made to right and Ieft, by changing the position of the ponies, 
we get them accustomed to push each other and get confidence in 
themselves. 

(7) Now put your ride in line with two horses’ lengths between 
each pony and, if you have sufficient numbers, this may be done 
in two ranks, the second rank being two horses’ lengths behind 
the front. We will now concentrate on sharpening up in com- 
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pany, making wheels, turns, and inclines; from the halt and at all 
paces, when moving forward at a canter or gallop, definitely say 
which is to be the leading leg. From different paces halt, rein 
back a stated number of paces (two or four), then, on the word of 
command, advance at a canter, leading with whichever leg is 
ordered. Example: ‘‘Ride, near fore leading. Canter—Halt!— 
on the haunches right about—off fore leading, canter.” 

(8) Now advance in single file on a larger circle, keeping two 
horses’ lengths from nose to croup, commencing first at a walk and 
subsequently at a trot and canter, make the leading file turn round 
and pass alternately right and left through the gaps between the 
nose and croup of the ponies in rear. When this is done at a 
canter, the pony passing through the open gaps should lead with 
the near fore when bearing left-handed round another and with 
the off fore when bearing right-handed. Now, close your ride up, 
so that there is only half a horse’s length from nose to croup and 
start in a straight line. Make the leader canter, turning sharply 
round right-handed and fall in rear, the second pony doing the 
same thing, but turning sharply left-handed, and so on. This is 
a useful means of enforcing obedience and control, as the pony 
behind the leader will naturally desire to turn and follow in the 
same direction as the one in front. 

Never on any account allow a pony to turn, except by swinging 
the forehand, using the pressure of the reins against his neck, or 
by halting and turning him on his haunches. 

(9) With your ride in line, practise continuous extension and 
contraction of speed. This can be done at a collected trot and 
extended trot, then from a canter press on for perhaps 30 or 40 
yards at a gallop, coming back again smoothly and quictly to a 
canter. Do not attempt to pull up at a gallop until your pony has 
learnt to come back smoothly and faultlessly to a collected canter. 
This 1s really the intermediate stage between the gallop and the 
halt, and the animal, before being put to the strain of halting from 
an extended pace with the full momentum of the gallop, must learn 
to bring back his centre of gravity gradually and support the weight 
thus brought back on the hocks, while moving comfortably at a 
canter, from which pace he can easily be halted. By degrees we 
can check the number of paces at the canter and finally bring 
him up to a direct halt from the gallop. 

By not hurrying this process, we are educating the animal’s 
brain as to the best method of controlling his momentum, and 
once he appreciates how he can do this, except in the case of an 
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abnormally excitable animal, we will find little difficulty in teach- 
ing him to pull up sharp when going all out. 

If the youngster is inclined to be hot-headed, this collected and 
extended practice may best be carried out in conjunction with an 
old stager. The trainer must never lose sight of the fact that every 
animal he rides will be different in character, temperament, in- 
telligence, and ability. A pony with natural impulsion cannot 
be treated in the same way as one that always requires to be 
driven on. Some should be “‘put to sleep’’—others require to be 
‘“‘woken up.” 

With regard to the voice, be always definite, using the same 
words of command, ‘“‘Walk,” ‘‘Trot,” ‘‘Canter,’ ‘‘Whoa,”’ and 
do not use the latter word merely to steady the pony down to a 
slower pace, but when you really want him to pull up. 

If it is found with this work that the animal is getting down on 
your hands, probably the wisest course will be to put him back in 
a snaffle and appreciate the fact that you have pushed him on too 
fast in his work. 

What is known as a Maltese Cross Menage Is a useful accessory 
for teaching a pony to stop and turn on his haunches. 

Not infrequently we come across an animal that appears to 
ride with his centre of gravity permanently too far back and his 
action is in the air, instead of what is called getting down to his 
work. Most probably this is due to too much collected work which 
has resulted in restricting his flexibility and freedom of action. 
In fact, he has not learned to alternate his balance and extend his 
neck, which automatically allows for proportionate extension of 
the muscles that actuate the shoulders and fore limbs, and con- 
sequently he does not know how to gallop. The best remedy 1s to 
give him two or three furlong gallops in company with another 
animal when, provided his conformation and natural action is 
not faulty, he will learn to extend himself. Even in the case of an 
excitable animal, it will be necessary to do this, as there is no more 
tiresome form of excitability than a pony that gallops in the air 
and, when you attempt to control him at this pace, he merely 
bounds, instead of coming back to your hand smoothly. As he 
learns to get his weight forward, he will become more ridable. 

Some ponies, due to the fault of inexperienced trainers, will 
turn when the rider’s leg is applied to either flank; that 1s, should 
he apply the right leg strongly, the pony will turn to the left and 
vice versa. It should be thoroughly understood by both the trainer 
and his mount that the man’s legs merely control the animal’s 
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hind quarters and no attempt to turn should be made, except 
when indicated by the reins, which control the forehand. 

When galloping all out, he must be able to incline to cither 
hand without loss of speed. This is effected by the rider carrying 
the hand slightly forward and over to one side or the other, when 
pressure of the rein against the pony’s neck should make him incline 
away from this pressure. Under these circumstances, it will be 
found, when swinging or inclining, say to the right, that the left 
rein will be pressed against the neck and there will be slightly 
stronger tension of this rein, which tends to bend the head slightly 
to the left and consequently gives rather more freedom to the 
extension of the off fore. At the same time, the pony will shift 
his centre of gravity, through the medium of his neck, to the right, 
thus directing his impulsion towards the right and, if the incline 
is sufficiently pronounced, he will change, if necessary, on to the 
off fore leading to assist him. This 1s known as the process of 
‘neck reining,”’ or use of the indirect rein, in other words, swing- 
ing a pony by means of the reins, when he has already learnt in 
his early school training to turn his forehand away from the feel- 
ing of the reins on his neck. 

Should the angle of the turn approach a right angle or more, it 
will be necessary to check the forward impulsion of the animal; 
then, having brought him back on his haunches, make him pivot 
round on them and jump off in the direction required. As the 
rider closes his legs and feels the reins to check his pony, the latter 
should relax his jaw, bend his head from the poll and, in this case, 
turn his head to the right, as he shifts his centre of gravity by means 
of his neck in this direction. Owing to the fact that he is forced 
to check his momentum and turn at an angle of go degrees or 
more in a backward direction, there is no necessity for the freedom 
of extension of the off fore. In his early training he was taught 
when turning collectedly to bend his head in the direction of the 
turn, and although the process in this case is more rapid, he will 
do the same and consequently obtain the utmost control of his 
momentum and balance from this collection, 

For all handiness. especially at speed, there are three essential 
requirements, flexibility of the neck and jaw, necessary adjust- 
ment of the centre of gravity, and control of the limbs. Both rider 
and pony must also appreciate the fact that propulsion in the first 
place 1s effected by one or other of the hind limbs, and, when 
turning or changing the leading leg, the hind legs must change 
first and, by this practically simultancous process, there will be 
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no disunited gait and consequent loss of speed. Provided the 
animal has been educated on these lines in the early stages, he will, 
even though the aids be applied in a haphazard manner during a 
fast gamc, know what to do. Although his natural tendency when 
galloping with the off fore leading and then suddenly swung left- 
handed would be to throw out the near foreleg to support his 
weight, experience will have taught him that this will only result 
in his being disunitcd and he will have the effort of correcting his 
paces subsequently to the proper cycle of movement. As there is 
a period, both in the gallop and the canter, when all the limbs 
are off the ground, this enables him to bring down, first of all, 
the necessary hind limb to co-ordinate his action and then lead 
with the foreleg in the same direction in which he has been 
swung or turned. 

Previous training also will now have taught the pony, when he 
comes to riding off in fast polo, that he can only throw his weight 
on the same side as the leg with which he is leading; in fact, it will 
be seen that it is really education of the pony’s brain that will 
ensure correct action on his part when he commences to play in 
fast polo and carefully applied aids will be replaced by merely the 
slightest indication on the part of the rider. 

With regard to slow chukkers, it should always be remembered 
that they are for the benefit of young animals and not for practice 
in hitting the ball by any of the players. Young ponies should be 
allowed to jostle together, stop, turn, ride off, be extended occasion- 
ally and brought back to collected pace without their becoming 
excited. In fact, one’s aim 1s to make the pony consider this as a 
normal form of exercise and he should become so accustomed to it 
that he does not look upon it as anything out of the way, and con- 
sequently should not connect polo with any sense of dread or 
cause for excitability. Players should not be allowed to hit the 
ball hard or risk hitting any other pony and it is advisable to 
restrict them to two consecutive hits. Hitting a serics of goals and 
even to hit out from behind, except within reason, 1s waste of time. 
The main idea, which should never be forgotten, is to initiate the 
youngsters into the game as quictly as possible, so that they will 
not lose their heads but get confidence in themselves and enjoy it. 

Any attempt on the part of a player to bring an old pony into 
the game or to gallop up and down the ground and monopolize 
the ball should be repressed, as this is not the object of slow 
chukkers. On the other hand, when a young pony is first brought 
into fast polo, this should not be done at the expense of the other 
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players and he should be played either at 1 or back, where he can 
lie a bit out of the game and thus gain a little extra time and run 
less risk of overtaxing his physical abilities. 

It is very necessary to make sure that a pony 1s not too fresh 
when he is starting in fast polo, as this will probably result in his 
playing up and probably becoming upset and eventually learning 
to pull. Needless to say, lack of sufficient exercise and too much 
corn is an incentive to pull, and the prevention is obvious. 


CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 


POLO HORSEMANS HI P 


By Major-General Georrrey Brooxg, D.S.O., M.C. 


OU may frequently hear some critic remark that a certain 

good polo player is a bad horseman. This is improbable. 
The player in question is possibly a weak horseman, yet has fairly 
good hands, or a strong horseman with bad hands. If he possesses 
neither of the above attributes he could hardly be a good player, 
and the corollary to this is that he would be an even better player 
if he were a really good horseman, namely, one who can be on terms 
with whatever pony he bestrides and which in return gives of its 
best. 

To be a good polo horseman the beginner must acquire:— 

(a) A firm seat in the saddle to enable him to control his mount 
and make the various strokes from a secure and well- 
balanced “stance” or ‘“‘brace” without interfering with the 
pony’s mouth. 

(b) Suppleness of his body and limbs to be in balance with his 
pony on all occasions and to be able to bend and reach out 
to make the strokes required all round his pony. 

(c) He should cultivate good hands, by which means he will 
get the best out of his mount and not, as is only too frequently 
the case, spoil a high-couraged, light-mouthed animal. 

He should be fully conversant with the aids, not only for the 
purposes of training a youngster, but also to ensure that he 
will not employ the wrong aids and thus confuse his pony 
and probably upset his temperament. Once mutual under- 
standing is established, even somewhat haphazard applica- 
tion of the correct aids in a match will be understood by a 
well-trained animal and he will instantly respond, which 
would not be the case otherwise. 

Secure Seat.—The seat depicted is what may best be described as 
a good, natural seat (Fig. 58), and, as will be scen, only small 
variation of the poise of the rider’s body is necessary to adopt the 
correct position at the gallop (Fig. 59). In Fig. 58 the body is 
slightly in advance of the vertical, which enables the rider to 
“go with his pony” as it jumps off, without touching its mouth. 
This places the rider on the move as in Fig. 59, when he is leaning 
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forward with his weight approximately over the horse's centre of 
eravity and his own balance emanating from the knee and stirrup 
ithe latter should not be in advance of the vertical) correctly 
adjusted. Grip is maintained by pressure of the upper part of the 
calf. the knee, and thigh. Owing to the fact that the forward poise 
of the body is not too accentuated, the player can, from this 
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seat, Witheut constraint. Body shehtly in advance of the 
verncal can thas beancuned forwand when required Point of knee straight to the front 
with Ube tatoo the thigh against the saddle Koyees bent seo tbat fall of the stirrup 1s 
verucal, toes subtly raped, sole of the foot shyhtly turned outwards. Length of surrup 
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position, lean out to either side, incline more forward when required 
or Jean backwards when pulling up sharply on the hocks. 

The toe a. shehtly raised and the sole of the foot just perceptibly 
turned outwards so uhat the pressure now borne in the stirrups 
automatically steadies and strenuthens the seat. He thus adupts a 
reliable “brace to ensure full length to a straightforward drive, 
and from this secure base he can turn from the hips to either side. 
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He is also in a position to ride with a nice length of rein, which is 
essential for polo. It will be observed that the length of stirrup 1s 
an important factor influencing the rider’s seat. 


ie 





Fig. 59 


SEAT AT THE GALLOP 


Note, the seat is raised off the back of the saddle and body inclined forward over a 
securc base provided by grip of the thigh, knees, and upper part of the calf, and further 
strengthened by pressure on the stirrups. The above ensures balance, suppleness, and the 
“brace.”” A nice length of rein gets the pony in under control and man and horse 
are one. 


If he rides too short, when leaning forward at the gallop, the 
incline of the body must be much more accentuated to adjust his 
balance over his knees and stirrups; in fact, his seat will approxi- 
mate that of the jockey’s, which does not lend itself to the necessary 
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flexibility and swinging of the rider’s body from the hips in all 
directions. He also is forced to ride with a very short rein which 
has obvious disadvantages at polo. 

If, on the other hand, he rides with too long stirrups, he is less 
secure in the saddle, although this will be less apparent in the case 
of an exceptionally fine, natural horseman, such as Walter Buck- 
master. There is also more risk of injury to a riding-muscle when 
riding with unnecessarily long stirrups. 

Although the rider’s feet will naturally be at the same angle as 
he walks, the knees must on no account turn outwards, or the flat 
of the thigh will not be in close contact with the saddle. 
Suppleness—Suppleness of the horseman’s body from the hips is 
vitally essential. In the first place, it ensures control of his balance, 
enabling him instantly to adapt himself to every movement of his 
horse. 

Flexibility of the knee-joints and, to a lesser degree, the ankles 
is also necessary, as stiffness in the former will militate against the 
proper adjustment of his own balance. At the same time, while 
keeping control of his body movement, he must be free to apply 
the lower part of his legs to his horse. 

Perfect balance on the part of the horseman in harmony with 
the pony’s motion, reinforced by the grip of the knee and thigh, 
and at times the upper part of the calf, are the fundamental means 
of retaining his seat in the saddle. 

At polo, however, more is required than this; the rider must be 
supple so as to be able to turn his body round to right or left, in 
order to make certain strokes, to lean back when pulling up, and 
forward again when jumping off at a gallop from a halt or turn, 
or when making a stroke to pull a ball across his pony’s forelegs. 

The beginner can cultivate a strong seat and improve his balance 
by riding frequently without stirrups. He should not attempt too 
much at first, starting at a walk, then for short periods of trotting, 
and never continuing when the muscles begin to tire or he may 
contract a Strain that will take weeks to put right. 

Eventually he should be able to ride and manccuvre his pony 
at all paces without the assistance of the stirrups. A beginner, at 
frst, will find some difficulty in maintaining his balance at the 
canter and gallop when standing up in his stirrups and at the same 
time giving his pony a free rein, but this will come with practice 
and should be practised until achieved. 

It is possible to get rubbed inside the knees when a player has 
not been riding regularly. Long stockings made especially for 
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riding will prevent this. A bang on the shin, which is further 
irritated by rubbing against the stirrup leather, can be protected 
by a horse’s knee-cap strapped over the leg of the boot. 

Suppleness can soon be acquired by certain exercises, provided 
the beginner adopts the natural seat, sitting his horse as Nature 
made him, avoiding any tendency to stiffness either in his limbs 
or body. 

The old-fashioned practice of making every beginner ride with 
his toes turned in, irrespective of his conformation, was found to 
impose unnecessary constraint, a condition opposed to the utmost 
degree of suppleness. 

The following exercises, mounted, will develop suppleness of 
the body. They should be practised first at a halt and by degrees 
at a walk, trot, and canter. 

(1) Bend down and hold the bottom of the right foot or stirrup 

with the right hand. 

(2) Bend to the left and hold the left stirrup with the right hand. 

(3) Turn round on thc hips to the right so that the left shoulder 

is opposite the pony’s ears, if possible further to the right. 
Then turn left-about until the right shoulder is level with the 
pony’s head. The value of this exercise lies in bringing the 
shoulders right round, not merely turning the head. 

(4) At the halt, lean the body back till the head touches the 

croup, then raise it slowly, gripping tightly with the knees. 

Throughout the exercises the bridle hand must be kept in the 

right place to control the horse and the bends and turns of the 
rider’s body should be made half a dozen times each to start 
with, then gradually increased. Soon he will find that he can 
execute all these gymnastics without losing control of his horse due 
to any displacement of his bridle hand or legs. 
Hands.—Good hands depend primarily on a secure and well- 
balanced seat in conjunction with suppleness of the shoulders, 
arms, wrists, and fingers, and also on intelligent and sympathetic 
understanding between man and horse. 

Suppleness of the knees, to admit of application of the rider's 
legs in conjunction with his hands, is also essential. 

It is questionable whether really good hands can ever be acquired 
without riding a perfectly balanced light-mouthed animal. This 
fact becomes apparent immediately you see some unfortunate 
person who has always been accustomed to ride bad-mouthed 
animals and then is mounted on a light-mouthed pony. Both are 
uncomfortable, both are at sea. Whenever a beginner has the 
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opportunity of riding a pony with a good mouth he should seize 
it and not attempt at first to try and execute any rapid manceuvre 
with his mount, but ride about quietly until they begin to under- 
stand each other. He should try and imagine the reins are no 
stronger than silken threads, when, by degrces, pony and rider 
having confidence in each other, more can be attempted. 

With regard to hands (on a polo pony), it is recommended to 
cultivate the habit of riding with as long a rein as is compatible 
with control. The gymnastics required of the body when riding 
with a short rein at polo will occasion spasmodic and unnecessary 
tension on the reins. They should be held in the left hand, the 
left reins being separated by the little finger, the right reins by the 
first finger, and the spare ends crossed in the palm of the hand. 
This will prevent the reins from slipping and a slight manipula- 
tion of the wrist will make it possible to shorten either the right or 
left reins. 

An alternative way of holding the reins is to divide the Ieft reins 
with the little finger and keep the right reins on cach side of the 
index finger, then turn the spare ends over the first finger holding 
them secure with the thumb. They are more likely to slip when 
held in this way, but on the other hand they can be adjusted 
easily by pulling the spare ends through the fingers with the right 
hand. 

As to whether you have the curb- or bridoon-reins on the outside 
will depend entirely on whether you wish to ride more on the curb 
or the bridoon, as you can obviously obtain more leverage on the 
outer rein by a twist cither way of the wrist. On most polo ponies 
you will require to ride with the curb-reins on the outside, and the 
bridle hand should be held higher at polo than would be the case 
when riding across country. 

The back of the hand should be held towards the pony’s mouth, 
the wrist being very slightly rounded outwards. The shoulder 
joint should be loose, elbow flexible, bent approximately at a right 
angle and neither glucd to the side nor stuck out. 

The back of the hand being towards the pony’s mouth allows 
for the springy action of the wrist 1n direct contact with the mouth. 
Increased bending of the wrist will produce slight tension on the 
bit. The sympathetic action of the above and a knowledge of the 
aids required to control a pony 1s the basis of good hands at polo. 
Although one must exact instant obedience by quick action on 
onc’s own part, any unduc harshness or dead pull on the pony’s 
mouth must be avoided. A well-broken animal will instantly 
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respond, and immediately he has done so there should be no further 
and unnecessary tension of the reins. 

Action of the Legs.—The application of the rider’s legs must be syn- 
chronised with the action of the hands, for the reasons explained in 
training a youngster, z.e. the hands control the forehand and the 
rider’s legs the hind quarters, the combination of both ensures 
complete control. This combined action becomes second nature in 
a good horseman. 


(a) 


(d) 


(¢) 


(d) 


(e) 


A pressure of both legs (the amount of force required will 
depend upon each individual pony) produces impulsion 
either to start, or to increase speed. Under these circum- 
stances the pony should have a free head and the rider should 
lean his weight forward. 

When on the move a feeling of the reins simultaneously with 
pressure of the legs will be employed to bring an animal 
back from an extended to a collected pace (gallop to 
canter). 

A stronger and sharper application of both in conjunction 
with the rider leaning his body back will pull the pony up 
to a halt on his haunches. The fact of his being pulled up on 
his haunches, with his hocks under control, has the advan- 
tage that he is in the position to whip round immediately 
the aids for this are applied. 

For example, turning on the haunches to the right after 
pulling up. The rider carries his bridle hand to the right, 
slightly backwards and upwards, which incidentally leans 
the Icft reins against the neck. He keeps his own weight 
back, leaning slightly to the right to be in balance with his 
pony while turning, and at the same time he increases the 
pressure of his left leg. This will prevent the haunches from 
flying out and the animal will consequently pivot round, 
supporting his weight throughout on his hocks. He is now 
in position to jump off in the required direction, as in (a) 
above. 

At times it will not be necessary to turn in this manner and 
the pony can be circled round to either hand. He cannot, 
however, do this when fully extended at a gallop except on 
an extensive arc of a circle, which, apart from carrying the 
player out of the game, is likely to incur a foul. Consequently 
he must be collected as already explained and then circled 
round. Manipulation of the wrist will shorten the rein on 
the inner side of the circle; the outer rein must be leant 
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against his neck and the outer leg strongly applied to keep 
control of the hind quarters during this manceuvre. 
(f) A pony may be swung when going all out, to either hand, to 
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Pig. 60 


“Wioa!l” 


Stopping with hocks well underneath him. Simultaneously with feeling the reins the 
rider closes has legs and Jeans his body back. 


an incline of 45 degrees or rather more. (Beyond this angle 
necessitates check of momentum and a turn on the haunches 
or circle round in the required direction.) 
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This incline is effected by means of the indirect rein or 
neck reining: to the right the rider will carry his hand over 
to the right and slightly forwards instead of backwards. 





Fig. 61 
PuLuinc Up 


All wrong. Pony down on its forehand instead of being back on its hocks. Rider’s leg 
not applied behind the girth and body forward. Result, his pony hangs on his hand. 


The pony will now incline away from the pressure of the 
left rein. 

Should it be necessary to change the leading leg in con- 
forming to the incline, the fact that the head is slightly bent 
to the left now will facilitate this change, and this may be 
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further enforced by application of the rider’s left leg. 
Reverse the aids for an incline to the left. 

(g) This procedure should be adopted when riding off an 

opponent at full gallop. 

On the other hand, when in actual] contact with another pony, 
besides leaning his own weight out, the rider must endeavour to 
keep his mount slightly in advance of his opponent’s, vigorously 
applying his outer leg to make his pony throw his weight inwards, 
even to the extent of at times half-passaging against opposing 
resistance. 

Remember, in the first place, when riding off, to push your own 
pony just ahead of your opponent’s, then use the rein and your 
leg to make contact, coming in with your pony’s leg leading on 
that side. Now, as long as his shoulder is in advance of the other, 
the advantage lics with you. When leaning out and using your 
own shoulder against the opposing player, be sure that you keep 
your elbow in to your side. 

Generally speaking, leg pressure demanding impulsion will be 
vigorous and repeated action, whereas steady pressure behind the 
girth indicates restraint to the pony s momentum, when the hocks 
are brought up to support the weight drawn back ata collected pace 
or to halt, in accordance with the degree of fecling imposed on the 
mouth by tension on the reins. 

Further details regarding the aids, leading with and change of 
the leading leg at the canter, half-passage, @c., are given in the 
chapter on **Training Ponies.” 

Before a pony is played in fast polo he should have been fully 
trained in this respect. 


The Case of an Amenable Pony that takes to Pulling 


Unfortunately when we start playing, we will come across cases 
of ponies who have previously pulled up without cffort from a 
gallop, then unexpectedly evince signs of resistance which soon 
develop into pulling and running on Instead of vielding to the bit 
and coming back on the hocks. The origin of the trouble may be 
due to a bit injury which has upset the animal's temperament. 
This is not infrequently due to a pony being played in fast polo 
before it is fit, when it is incapable of competing with the physical 
effort demanded of it. If vou have to play a pony under these 
conditions, limit the time to halfa chukker. 

After play, examine the mouth and chin-groove at the first 
opportunity and, if there is any sign of a bit injury, stop polo, 
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exercise in a rubber snaffle, or if necessary exercise without anv 
bit until the injury is healed. Should there be any laceration of the 

bars of the mouth, cut off the corn ration and feed only on mashes 

and green forage. 

On the other hand it may be due to (a) jar, pain in the fetlock 
joints or feet, an incipient splint, or (b) the development of a spavin 
when the pony will resent putting any strain on the affected hock. 
In the case of (a) a pony will run on with shortened strides, giving 
the impression of feeling in his forelegs which will not be apparent 
in the case of (6). Under the above conditions play should be dis- 
continued, reduction of corn ration, rest and treatment are indi- 
cated, while the advice of a good veterinary surgeon will prove 
generally economical in the long run. 

Knocking About.—.As a young player cannot concentrate on over- 
coming his defects in hitting and horsemanship during a game he 
must practise on a knock-about ground. The actual striking is 
dealt with in another chapter (Chapter Three; and we will now only 
consider the problem of horsemanship as it affects various strokes. 

The essence of good polo horsemanship is (a: to obtain the 
utmost value out of vour pony in a match with the minimum effort 
to yourself, and (4) to obtain a suppleness of your own body to 
ensure the full effect and control of everv stroke you make. 

Suppleness of mind is equally essential in a polo plaver in order 
to anticipate every event, and this will develop with practice. This 
quick anticipation has a verv direct effect on your horsemanship 
and the effect on vour pony is even more pronounced. In fact, 
without it vou will never be a good polo horseman nor a successful 
plaver. 

Every second gained by quick anticipation will save vour pony, 
as it will enable vou to gain the required position in time, instead 
of struggling to get there after unnecessary delay, with the result 
that vou are behindhand and continually putting vour mount to 
needless and often avoidable exertion ina series of Vain attempts to 
deal with ever fleeting opportunities. 

As this quick anticipation of events ino a game cannot be 
developed when knocking about, the beginner is free to devote his 
Whole attention to his horsemanship and the art of striking. 

Needless to say, he must learn first to execute the various strokes 
at slow paces. Later, except when training a voung pony, knocking 
about (subiect to the pony’s legs and condition’ should include 
practice at fast paces for short periods. 

We must assume that the beginner has absorbed, or at any rate 


The following examples bring out the above pots: - 
(1) Near-side Forcard Stroke. —Acnon of the Rider: His body ts 


turned to the left and leant over on that side. He is giving 
his pony a free head but at the same time ts careful not to 
carry his bridle hand over to the left. 

Acuon of the Pony: There is no indication from the rider's 
hand to incline from the line of progress and the freedom of 
rein infers that speed must be maintained. Consequently, 
in spite of the rider leaning over to the left, the pony con- 
tinues smoothly on its course in the required direction, At 
the same ume, it adjusts its own weight to counterbalance 
the altered position of the rider’s weight. It is easier for both 
man and horse if he is now leading with the near fore. 

To pull a ball under the pony’s neck from either side, 
although the rider must lean forward out of the saddle, lus 
bridle hand must be free to control his pony, as he must ride 
direct on the line of the ball to make this stroke. The 
mistakes common to beginners are: they do not succeed in 
leaning out far forward enough, they hit the ball too late 
and strike into their ponies’ forelegs, with the unfortunate 
results that they fail to direct the ball, the pony after a few 
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more unsuccessful attempts shies off, resents riding on the 
line of the ball, and may suddenly check and thus unseat his 
master, who will consequently lose confidence in himself 
and the next time he will probably not lean out even so far 
as he did—a vicious circle. 

In order to avoid these unfortunate circumstances, he 
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; Fig. 62 
NEAR-SIDE FORWARD STROKE 


Note.—Body inclined forward and turned from the hips to manipulate the stick with 
freedom and accuracy. Bridle hand controls the pony. 


should practise leaning out in the required position without 
attempting to hit the ball at first. He should merely concen- 
trate on maintaining his body position and precise control of 
his mount. Having acquired this he can make the strokes 
first without the ball and finally striking it. Actually with 
the near-side, under-the-neck stroke, it is only necessary to 
ride so that the ball is just on the left of the pony’s neck. 

(3) When making a backhander (except when hitting round the 
tail) the rider must maintain both speed and direction, 
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keeping on the same straight line. In spite of the fact that 
he turns his body round, his legs and bridle hand must be 
applied as required to fulfil these conditions. Beginners are 
apt to slow up and turn their pony immediately after strik- 
ing. The result of this is that the pony begins to anticipate 





Fig. 63 


UNDER-THE-NECK STROKE 


The rider must lean right forward so as to be able to see and reach out at the ball 
immediately in front of the pony’s forelegs. 


events and in time will turn prematurely, with the result that 
the player is unable to control direction or cut the ball out 
when required. 

A combination of this premature turn and the fact that the 
rider does not twist his body right round to the left—both 
due to inefficient horsemanship—will prevent him from 
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successfully achieving the near-side, backhand stroke. In 
this case, he should be standing up in his stirrups with his 
body turned round left-handed facing the ball as he strikes, 
ready with his hand and leg to check any divergence from 
the line of progress. A good horseman, on a well-trained 
pony, by manipulation of his wrist can flex his pony’s head 
slightly to the right, which further assists him, especially 
when cutting a ball out to the left, when contact should be 
made rather further from the pony than in the case of a 
stroke directly backward. 

(4) It is advisable for the beginner to practise the above before 
attempting a backhander on either side round his pony’s 
tail, which is comparatively easy. 

Let us take for example the off-side backhander under the 
tail. 

The rider turns his body and leans back right-handed, so 
as to execute his stroke late, making contact just clear of the 
hind legs. In addition, he swings his pony right-handed by 
leaning the left rein against its neck. He does not, however, 
apply his left leg to check the hind quarters from flying out, 
as the pivot of the turn now is the centre of the pony’s body, 
which enables the forehand to swing right-handed and the 
hind quarters left-handed and consequently clear of the 
rider’s stick. 

The aids employed for a backhander under the tail on the 
near side are similar. 

These are practically the only occasions when the player 
does not apply his leg to check the hind quarters from flying 
out when turning, which fact must always be borne in mind, 
as uncertain or indefinite action will obviously mystify a 
pony and, if the wrong leg is employed when turning, an 
animal will eventually develop the habit of pivoting on his 
forehand, when he is liable to fall, to lose impulsion, bear 
unnecessary strain on the forelegs, and with his centre of 
gravity forward he will become heavy on the hand. It is 
thus that good ponies are spoilt by bad horsemanship. 

When knocking about have a number of balls on the ground so 

that it will not be necessary to pull up should you mishit one. 

When possible knock about in company with others as this 

prevents ponies from getting bored and you can practise passing, 
picking up a pass on cither side of your pony and meeting a ball 
coming towards you. 
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Time spent in improving your horsemanship and hitting on a 
knock-about ground will well repay you. In a game you have to 
concentrate on the game and all physical action should be second 
nature to you. 





Fig. 64 


UNDER THE TAIL 


An off-side backhander round the tail. The pony is swinging right-handed, pivoting 
on the centre, so that the hind quarters swinging left-handed are clear of the stroke. 


Consider the idiosyncrasies of each pony you are playing and 
try to keep on good terms with them. Very often a good but light- 
hearted animal may exhibit this particular characteristic when 
going on to the ground; don’t crush this spirit but shew your 
appreciation. Once the ball is thrown in and play commences, he 
will be too eager to compete and too intent on the game to play 
the fool. 


CHAPTER NINETEEN 


BIT TING 


By Brigadier-General R. L. Ricketts 


ITTING is always a fascinating subject owing to the endless 
ramifications to which it lends itself, bits ranging from the 
snaffle beloved in Australia to the so-called thorn bit in India.} 
Bitting also depends much upon temperament, breed, and hands. 
Polo players, in England and India at any rate, have almost 
always served their novitiate in horsemanship in spheres other 
than polo, usually hunting or the army. They come onto the polo 
ground with ideas and, almost as important, hands and stanclards 
of handincss already comparatively formed. Though such experi- 
ence will have instilled in them a good deal of most useful horse- 
manship, it will not have helped them much with bitting a highly 
specialized animal such as a polo pony. 

Many ideas and standards will have to be revised. The rider 
who, in his carly days, has viewed as his ideal a big horse with 
plenty of scope who will stretch himself well over fences, does not 
as a rule mind if he pulls a little so long as he faces his countrv 
with courage. His hands, especially if he is a snaffle addict, will 
have developed accordingly. The type of head carriage and action, 
and the standard of handiness and balance, are those suited to the 
work to be done, for which capacity to cover ground is more im- 
portant than instant and quick response to the rider's wishes. Nor 
has the training, or more usually absence of scientific training, of 
both rider and mount fitted them to be either exacting or respon- 
sive respectively. The hands, seat, and ideas of handiness of such 
a one are very different from those of the man who started in a 
military riding-school, where scope is restricted and nothing in the 
shape of real fencing exists, but where carriage, manners, balance, 
and instruction in the use of the “aids” are all-pervading. The 
latter will have to learn how to gallop and the other how to stop. 
Both will have to Icarn that lightness of hands is essential if their 
ponies are to obcy readily the demands made upon their mouths, 
not only incessantly, but at moments when exhaustion or excite- 
ment cause callousness or rebellion. 


* A Hanoverian Pelham with very short cheeks and a square mouthpiece about 
$ inch in section, with notches like modified saw teeth cut in it. 
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Breeds of Pontes 

The breeds of ponies with which the author has had most experi- 
ence are Australians, Arabs, English, and Indian country-breds. 
Of all these the high-class Australian has the best natural mouth, 
but he is sometimes difficult to bit, for his temperamental equili- 
brium does not seem to be as stable as that of the other breeds. 
The demands made upon him in a hard game are, therefore, more 
likely to pass the bounds of his endurance and cause him to fight 
or harden himself against control. 

The Arab is a far easier proposition. Phlegmatic, obedient, and 
comparatively callous, he responds less to the lighter bits, requires 
sharper reminders and resents them less. 

The English pony, usually of heavier build than breeds more 
accustomed to hard ground, is more or less a compromise between 
the two above. 

The modern Indian country-bred more approaches the Austra- 


lian than the Arab. 


Objective to be Atmed at 

Before deciding what sort of bit to use with a polo pony we must 
consider what is the most important result to be obtained. Un- 
doubtedly this is control and response, immediate and cxact. 
As much pace as possible should, no doubt, be added, but it 1s the 
reliability born of control which alone enables the rider to gauge 
the possibilities of the situation, and so make a proper and instant- 
aneous plan of action. To enable this control to be obtained, it 
must be possible to make a pony get his legs under him instantly 
with his head well up, and this must be done with one hand only 
so as to allow the other to wield the stick at the shortest natice. 
It is impossible to think that the snaffle, so popular in Australian 
polo, 1s efhicient even with the lightest-mouthed animals. Some kind 
of curb-bit is a necessitv, and we have two schools of thought, 
which may almost be called the Bit Lightly and Pull Hard school 
and the Bit More Severely and Pull Lightly school. ‘The former 
favours a double bridle and the latter a single rein to the curb, 
with, in either Case, a martingale, running or standing. 


The Double Bridle or Single Rein 

The Double Bridle is really a compromise between the snaffle 
and the curb. In the writer’s Opinion it suits only the exceptional 
case, the unusually light-mouthed pony, the specially good horse- 
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man or the man with heavy hands for whom the single rein would 
be too severe. With the ordinary, good-class player, it induces a 
habit of hanging on too tight, owing to the comparative impunity 
with which this can be done. Similarly, in regard to ponies, the 
somewhat dull, ineffective pressure of the snaffle tends to engender 
a callousness and lack of quick response, which greater severity 
on the part of the single-reined bit would tend to dissipate. 
Further, the faculty of hands, like other accomplishments, can be 
improved by concentration of thought, and by practice along 
proper lines, and there appears to be no reason why most players 
should not be able to reach a standard in this respect which would 
enable them to use a single rein. 

For the above reasons a single rein attached to a bit with a low 
port or a half-moon Pelham would appear to suit the majority, 
and this would naturally carry with it a standing martingale. 

Whatever may be the merits or demerits, however, of the double 
bridle as compared to the single-reined bit, the practice, sometimes 
seen, of attaching a rein to the side ring of the single bit is radi- 
cally unsound. The snaffle acts largely against the corners of the 
mouth, whereas the curb-bit should act on the bars. Attaching 
a rein to the side of the curb completely upsets the action of the 
latter by displacing it, while at the same time in no way resembling 
the action of a real snaffle. 


Fitting 

Most ponies will be suited by placing the mouthpiece of the 
curb-bit opposite to or a little above the chin groove under the 
lower jaw, but a bit with short upper cheeks can be placed higher 
in the mouth than one with long checks, owing to the travel of the 
end of the upper part of the cheek, which is attached to the head- 
stall, being Iess. The usual tendency Is to place the bit too high in 
the mouth, for pulling the reins will in any case tend to cause the 
bit to rise in the mouth, because it changes the angle which the 
cheeks of the bit make with the headstall (Fig. 65). Allowance 
for this should be made when fitting the bit, to ensure that the 
mouthpiece is not drawn up above the bars of the mouth. On the 
other hand, if the bit is placed too low, the pony may be tempted 
to get his tongue over it, a fault most difficult to cure, and the cause 
of many a damaged mouth. 

The fitting of the curb-chain is most important. Most players 
are inclined to fit it too loose. This allows the cheeks of the bit to 
come almost at right angles with the pony’s jaw as soon as pressure 
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of the reins is applied, and does away with the pinching effect of 
the device. Moreover, it makes the bit more likely to rise in the 
mouth and get out of place owing to greater strain being put 
upon the headstall. The chain should be so adjusted as to prevent 
the cheeks from travelling through a greater angle than 45 degrees. 





Pig. 65 


THE Bir RISING WHEN PRESSURE IS APPLIED TO THE REINS 


This gives the maximum of pinching effect with the least displace- 
ment of the mouthpiece. If the effect is thought to be too severe 
it may be mitigated by having shorter lower cheeks, and so reduc- 
ing the leverage, or by having a less severe mouthpicce, e.g. one 
of flexible rubber, or thicker, or with no port in it. 

The width of a bit is as important as its design in other respects. 
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Too wide a bit will knock about the mouth, bruise the sides, and 
allow the port to be displaced. Too narrow a bit will cause the 
chain to pinch the corners of the lips. Ordinarily speaking, the 
cheeks, wherc they join the mouthpiece, should just clear the lips 
and no more, but individuals must be suited after observation, 
thick-lipped ponies requiring comparatively wider bits than those 
with thin lips. 


General 


This may be a good opportunity to dispel the idea, very com- 
monly held, that a bit with short cheeks is less severe than one 
with long cheeks. Other things being equal, the severity of a bit 
depends, not on the mere length of the cheeks, but upon the pro- 
portion which the length of the lower cheek bears to the length 
of the upper cheek. The longer the lower part is the greater is the 
leverage and the more severe the bit. 

Two bits only have been actually mentioned above, but apart 
from comparative freaks such as Hanoverian Pelhams and Mo- 
hawks, there are many variations of them which are well worth 
trying to suit different ponics and hands. Some ponies seem to 
prefer greater bit pressure combined with less severity in the mouth- 
piece. The writer converted a determined puller into quite a 
useful pony by having a bit made with an extra long lower cheek, 
and covering a straight mouthpiece with felt until it was about 
14 inches in diameter. The felt had to be renewed frequently to 
keep it soft. 

Some ponies are more sensitive in the tongue and others on the 
bars of the mouth. A change of bit from straight bar or half-moon 
to ported, or vice versa, may suit them. A thick mouthpiece will 
suit some, a thin one others. Many ponies like a vulcanite mouth- 
piece better than steel, and two of the writer’s best ponies played 
in Pelhams with flexible rubber mouthpieces. 

As an instance of how much the pony’s mouth resides in the 
rider’s hands the case of a player known to the writer may be 
cited. He had rather rigid hands and seat, but was quite a useful 
performer and all his ponies went well in jointed Pelhams. 

Whenever experiments are made with bits they should always 
be tried out on the practice ground before being tried even in an 
ordinary game. Adjustments are seldom quite right to start with, 
and a promising experiment may be entirely vitiated by a pony 
failing to respond to something new, merely because adjustments 
were not correct. The direction in which adjustments are required 
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may often be discovered by a little experimental riding, which 
would be impossible in the most informal of games, in which the 
pony may learn to resent or ignore a new device before it has been 
made really effective. 

The martingale may almost be called part of the bit. Especially 
is this the case with the running martingale, for, by controlling the 
direction of the pull of the rein, it obviously has a direct effect upon 
the action of the snaffle, and, by tending to bring the head down, 
it may place it in such a position as to make the pony more easy 
to control. It suits some ponies, who seem to prefer the sharper 
but less forcible contro] intermittently applied to the mouth, rather 
than the immovable and continuous but painless control of the 
standing martingale applied by means of a nose-band. 

Against the running martingale is the fact that it puts a strain 
upon the rider’s hand, which may cause the latter to lose its 
lightness, and the chances that the pony’s mouth will be jerked if 
he throws his head about. The standing martingale, by con- 
tinuously and painlessly retaining the pony’s head in the proper 
position, is the more suitable to the majority. 


Bitting a Spotled Pony 

Undoubtedly the most difficult problem in bitting 1s to suit the 
pony which has been spoiled, either by bad riding or by being 
played too hard before he is sufficiently confirmed in his habits 
by good handling and progressive play. All sorts of bad habits 
are learned, and, indeed, all ponies are the better for a course of 
instruction, starting practically from the beginning, before the 
start of the season. As illustrations of the varying methods which 
may be successfully employed in different circumstances, the 
following cases coming under the author’s personal expcrience 
may be interesting. 

The best pony I ever rode was a very robust and excitable 
Australian gelding with naturally an almost supersensitive mouth. 
He went best in a very light double bridle. Hard play in a 
tournament before he was really quite fit for it made him more 
excitable than ever and induced a tendency to harden his mouth, 
which al] efforts to re-train failed to eliminate. He was complctely 
cured by using a running rein through the snaffle of the double 
bridle. By this means, when first the reins were tightened to pull 
up, the strain came on the snaffle alone while the curb alone came 
into action later. The snaffle seemed to act as a gentle warning, 
which did not upset the pony’s temper, before the comparatively 
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severe action of the curb caused a return of the complete handi- 
ness which had been lost. This pony, though an absolute treasure 
for first-class play, was an impossibility in inferior polo, where 
missing was more frequent and hits shorter. In such a game the 
continual stopping, followed by pressing forward in a new direction, 
quickly turned him into a mass of lather without manners or mouth. 

Another first-class pony, an Arab gelding, played in many 
tournaments, developed a tendency to get a dry mouth and pull 
a little. A small muslin bag filled with unrefined sugar and tied 
to the mouthpiece of the bit effected a complete cure. This pony 
always played in an indiarubber Pelham with standing martingale. 

A temperamental Australian mare, originally a first-class pony, 
came into the writer’s hands after she had been spoiled by rather 
bad riding and overplay. She had got into the habit of stiffening 
her neck and jaw against any control as soon as the game became 
fast. After many experiments she was completely cured by putting 
a running rein through the bottom ring of a half-moon vulcanite 
Pelham. The cure was instantaneous. Though the device some- 
what cramped her action at first, it brought her to such a pitch 
of handiness that she was able to play with success in the best of 
company. 


The Bitting of Arabs 


The bitting of Arabs sometimes presents a new kind of problem. 
This breed often fails to respond to early training and bitting 
because of its natural phlegm and laziness. They get callous. It 
is, therefore, often the best plan to buy an Arab which has been 
raced and awakened. Incidentally, many Arabs never learn to 
stretch unless they have been systematically galloped for some time 
under approximately racing conditions. 


Heavy Weights 


Heavy riders naturally tend to destroy their ponies’ action or 
overtire their legs. It is very important for such men to have their 
ponies freshened up and possibly re-trained by a light-weight whose 
hands suit those of the owner. At the time when the writer was 
playing in the Alwar team in India, he was lucky to find such a 
man whose handling and methods suited exactly, and who never 
failed to return a stale and jaded pony much improved. The 
strange thing was that this rider, though a first-class horseman, 
could never train ponies to suit the other members of the same 
team. Their hands differed completely. 
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Unusual Theories & Practice 

Another theory of mouthing, strange to our ideas, holds good 
in parts of Rajputana, India, where men live on horses (usually 
14 to 15 hands) from an early age and pigstick hard in their carly 
teens. They all use asingle-rein curb-bit with standing martingale, 
and ride over the roughest country. This teaches them light 
hands from the first. Some of them believe in mouthing a raw 
pony with a Hanoverian Pelham to start off with, the idea being 
to teach him never to fight the bit and give to it at once. They 
are often very successful with this method, but none except the 
most expert and light-handed horsemen could carry it out. There 
is no jumping (as hunting men understand it) in India, though 
terribly rough ground has to be gone over at high speed, and these 
riders and ponies fail when it comes to jumping, nor can the riders 
make any show with a snaffle. 

This brings up an idea current in the same country, namcelv, that 
a good horseman is “‘light-thighed”’ rather than “light-handed.” 
There can be no doubt that in many respects this is right. Some 
riders have a quite unaccountable tendency to drive their ponies 
into a frenzy. As the tendency is as apparent when a snaffle is 
used as with a sharper bit. it evidently comes from somewhere 
other than the hands. A good instance was the No. 1 of the Alwar 
team, Mothi Lal, who, long after he had become a first-class 
player, could ride no ponics that were not so phlegmatuc as to be 
perfectly useless to anyone else, That it was not entirely a question 
of hands seems to be proved by the fact that ponies which suited 
him plaved very handily, and he never damaged their mouths. 
He was a very strong rider, excepuonally good at riding-off. 


CHAPTER TWENTY 


FXERCISE FOR PONTE 'S 


By Brigadier-Gencral R. L. Ricketts 


XERCISE is a subject to which all owners of ponics should 

pay a great deal of personal attention. If left to the sole 
care of even the best stud grooms first-class results can never be 
obtained, for conditioning a polo pony entails much more than 
the mere exercise necessary to attain the bodily development 
required to enable him to stand up to hard work. The varied and 
rather unnatural gyrations demanded of a pony in a game of polo 
entail continual training even when he is in regular play, and when 
he is being conditioned after a rest the necessitv 1s even greater. 
Exercise must, therefore, be divided into two separate main head- 
ings, namely, mere trotting, cantering, @c., for certain specified 
times or distances, and the exercise which is inseparable from the 
training which ought to be carried out. 

It is not necessary to describe here the details of the training 
which should be adopted, for they have been dealt with elsewhere 
in this book. It may, however, be advisable to remind owners 
that training has two aspects. ‘The one is the purely physical 
aspect of developing the muscular power and skill necessary to 
perform difficult evolutions; the other is the aspect which deals 
with the pony’s mind or temperament, and aims at making him a 
willing or, at any rate, obedient coadjutor in the business of polo. 
Success in regard to both these aspects of training depends largely 
upon ensuring that the amount and nature of the training corre- 
spond with the bodily and mental capacity to assimilate it. 

The rider in the game is the only person who can tell really 
what training the pony requires to perfect his behaviour, and, 
barring exceptional cases, such as very heavy riders or those 
commanding the services of expert trainers whose methods exactly 
suit the owners’ idiosyncrasies, it is the rider who should carry out 
the training. Incidentally not only will the pony thus benefit by 
having the training best suited to his immediate requirements, 
but the rider, be he ever so good, will share the benefit. No one 
but the trainer can know exactly how much he takes out of his 
mount during training periods, and the exercise thus given must 
be put against the total which the pony can stand with advantage. 
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Not only do different ponies require different amounts of exercise, 
but they differ much from each other in their appearance when 
fit, varying from apparently very gross to very poor. In default 
of a horse-weighing machine, which it is to be hoped will come 
into use eventually, the only guides are the eye to see the slightest 
changes in appearance, and the horsemanship to feel what is going 
on. Owner riders should train themselves to minute observation 
to enable them to detect at the very earliest moment the slightest 
sign of any change in the condition or the requirements of their 
ponies. This is more especially important in respect to incipient 
illness or overwork. In such cases one day’s rest or one mile less 
work promptly given will achieve results which would be beyond 
the power of a week's laying up even a very few days later. 

The importance of systematic supervision, and the acuteness to 
which the practised eye may attain, are well illustrated by a story 
told of the training methods of one of the crews for the Oxford 
and Cambridge boat race some years ago. The story goes that a 
scientist, who had been making daily tests of the blood of each 
member of the crew, told the coach one day that the blood of one 
oarsman shewcd signs of illness, although the man appeared to be 
quite well. ‘‘Yes,”’ said the coach, “I saw it in his blade this 
morning.” The practised eye had seen the very earliest signs of 
deterioration in the rowing. So must the polo pony owner train 
himself to see and feel the signs of condition in his ponies, and 
condition is largely a matter of exercise. 

The following scheme? has been found to answer well for high- 
class, strong ponies, with light weights riding at exercise, and which 
it is proposed to work up for a series of tournaments, but which can 
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be let down a little between tournaments. The system of continual 
tournaments with little or no time between them, which holds 
good for many teams, will, no doubt, necessitate some modification, 
more especially in the trotting and cantering work once the tourna- 
ments have begun. Schooling, however, should continue in most 
cases and the initial stages of conditioning should be carried out 
as nearly as possible as here described, for it must be remembered 
that hard, steady work seldom does even an unsound pony harm, 
especially if he is led in hand. Undoubtedly much more lameness 
is caused by the vagaries of ponies which are out of hand through 
freshness or want of training, or are too soft to stand exceptional 
strains, than by too much work of a steady nature, and much the 
same can be said of bit injuries. 

The importance of giving plenty of time to the preliminary 
stages cannot be stressed too much. It 1s certainly better to start 
play a little late than to start it with insufficiently prepared ponies, 
if hunting or other considerations have made it difficult to begin 
conditioning early enough. 

The first stages of conditioning will depend much upon how the 
pony has passed the preceding couple of months. If he has been 
doing no work he should do no trotting until he has had at least 
a fortnight of walking exercise, working up to about eight mules 
morning and evening, and it 1s better to do this on hard ground 
such as a road. The feet and legs thus get hardened without any 
risk of being jarred. The back also gets accustomed to the saddle 
during this period. 

Trotting may begin with the third week. This should be on 
sound turf or prepared ground. Nothing equals trotting for 
gradually hardening ponies, turning grossness into muscle and 
bringing muscle on to those in light condition. The pace should 
be about nine miles an hour and, as far as possible, ponies should 
take it in turns to be ridden and led. The leading should be 
carefully arranged so as to be alternately one side or the other, 
thus preventing the mouth from being pulled one-sided and the 
action from becoming untrue. One mile trotting morning and 
evening replacing half that distance of walking should be enough 
to begin with. By the end of the fifth week this should have worked 
up to four miles walking and four miles trotting morning and 
evening. The rider should be taught to change the diagonal every 
mile. I might add that this stage is better prolonged up to the end 
of the sixth week, with a corresponding delay in further instruction 
if time is available, especially for gross or heavy ponies. 
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During the third and fourth weeks schooling should be carried 
on in place of some of the walking, but nothing more than mouth- 
ing and bending and other instruction at a walking pace should 
be given until the fifth week, when schooling at a canter and stick 
and ball practice at a slow pace may be given daily. As much 
variety as possible should be introduced, beginning with cantering 
on straight lines and in large circles on both hands to reaccustom 
the pony to lead with either leg. This should be interspersed with 
schooling at a walk and stick and ball practice. Quick changes or 
stops should not be made. 

The above should suit most ponies, but from this stage onwards 
variations to suit individuals become more marked, and owners 
must always be on the look-out for such requirements. 

The average pony will now (the sixth week) be ready for more 
cantering, and a mile and a half cantering may be interpolated 
in the middle of the trotting spell. During this period the school- 
ing can be materially quickened up, the dead stop, followed by 
the right- or left-about turns with a quick start off again, being 
practised at slow speeds at first. The amount of schooling should 
be carefully regulated to the equivalent of an increase of about a 
mile and a half weekly, until, by the end of the eighth week, a 
total of approximately eight miles are covered morning and even- 
ing at a trot and canter, besides two miles at a walk. The pony 
should not be allowed to go “all out” during this period. 

Slow games of polo can be begun about the middle of the seventh 
week, and some fast games a fortnight later. 

On the morning after polo, nothing but walking exercise, about 
four miles, should be given. This gives sore legs a chance to 
recuperate and eases the physical strain. In the afternoon full 
exercise should usually be given, but no schooling if the latter 
can be done next morning. 

Hereafter, variations according to different ponies’ requirements 
are endless. The chief points to be noted are that all exercise 
should be regulated by distance travelled and not by time. It 1s 
astonishing how short a period an hour turns out to be on an un- 
attractive morning! Whereas a definite distance, on a measured 
track, tends to tie down the most unconscientious. To this end 
it is advisable to measure fairly accurately the usual exercise tracks 
in the neighbourhood, whether along the side of the road, out to 
some known spot and back, or round a large field. The inevitable 
tendency to hurry the pace of the trot, and so get the exercise 
over, must be severely checked. A fast trot pounds a pony’s legs 
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more than anything except a real gallop, especially if the diagonal 
is never changed. 

If exercise is round a field or any circular track, all ponies should 
go the same way round, and morning and evening work should 
be on opposite circles. Ponies should always be out twice a day, 
Sundays included, but Sunday’s work may be four miles walk 
instead of at the faster paces. It is most important that ponies 
should never pass the whole day in their boxes. One of the greatest 
horse-masters in history, Frederick the Great, made a special point 
of this, to the extent of nearly causing a mutiny in his army, and 
all experience thoroughly justifies his ideas. 

A pony’s play in the afternoon depends much upon his exercise 
in the morning. Nine ponies out of ten profit by having their full 
exercise on these mornings, with plenty of schooling thrown in, 
especially for the excitable ones. Lazy ponies, on the other hand, 
sometimes profit by lightening their work to make them a bit 
fresh. Each pony must be treated individually, and nothing but 
personal attention on the part of the player (not merely his groom) 
can achieve the best results, which must be felt as well as seen. 

When fast polo has been begun, ponies must be especially care- 
fully watched, work being changed immediately any signs are 
shewn that what is being done is not suitable in quantity or 
quality. A really good judge can detect signs quite unappreciable 
by others, and nothing but unremitting care and attention will 
enable even the best judges to detect symptoms at the very earliest 
Stages. 

Another thing to remember is that a polo pony is not trained 
for a single event, such as a race. It has got to last through a 
season of regular play, during which more than one tournament 
will have to be played. In a tournament itself, a pony trained to 
the hour for the first match will be stale before the third match 
in the week. On the other hand, a pony too gross at the beginning 
will be likely to be too much exhausted to rally successfully for the 
second game and may cause the loss of the game. Both the Scylla 
of insufficient preparation and the Charybdis of too much must 
be avoided. This is made the more difficult by the fact that a 
player may suddenly find himself short of mounts during a tourna- 
ment, owing to accident or lameness, which will throw an un- 
expected strain upon his other ponies. 

In no circumstances should ponies wear their playing boots 
or bandages when walking to or from polo. It is only a matter of 
time before too tight a buckle or some such error, which would 
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hardly have been felt during a few minutes’ play, causes Pain and 
swelling if allowed to act during comparatively long periods, such 
as journeys to and from the polo ground. It is a good practice to 
have hot water on the ground, ready at hand. Immediately a 
pony has finished play for the day, hot-water bandages should be 
put on all round, with dry, woollen bandages on the top, each 
leg being completed in turn so as to prevent the hot water from 
cooling off. These should not be removed until all grooming and 
bedding down has been finished. The bandages may be then 
removed, the legs examined for knocks and sprains, and hand- 
rubbed. If hot water is unobtainable cold water may be used in 
the same manner, but warm water is preferable. 

As instances of the extremes to which the needs of different 
ponies will go, the following, which have come under the personal 
knowledge of the writer, may be of interest. 

After a tournament, the writer bought a pony on performance 
(looks were much against her). This pony was in the most terribly 
poor condition, and every bone in her body was visible. She 
plaved successfully, however, until the end of the season, in first- 
class company. Great hopes were built upon her when she started 
the next season, in what was apparently the best of order. To the 
disgust of all concerned, she could neither gallop nor stay, and it 
was not until half-way through the season, when she had returned 
to the disreputable appearance of the previous year, that she again 
shewed her previous form. 

Another first-class pony kept fit throughout the polo season on 
a couple of miles trotting morning and evening with a short walk 
only the mornings after polo. 

Another pony of lower quality was too lazy to be of any use 
unless his sole exercise on polo mornings was a three-furlong gallop, 
with another pony alongside and whip and spur freely used. 

Another first-class weight carrier of very heavy build carried 
what appeared to be the grossest of condition when fit. The writer 
well remembers an occasion when one who was a rather caustic 
but honest critic, at the beginning of a tournament, took the trouble 
to retract his words after seeing the pony perform when pulled 
out for the third time, under a very heavy weight, in the third 
match of the week. 
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EXERCISE TIME*+TABLE 


2nd 3rd 
Week. Week. 
5 to 8 63 to 6 
miles miles 
walk. walk. 
1to2 
miles 
trot. 
3-hour 
slow 
schooling. 


_ 


5 toB 74 to 7 
miles miles 
walk. walk. 

Yto2 
miles 
trot. 

2nd 3rd 
Week. Week. 














mules 
walk. 
2to3 
miles 
trot. 
4-hour 
slow 


schooling. 


6 to 5} 


miles 
walk, 
2 to 3 
niles 
trot. 


4th 


Week. 


6 to 5¢ 


sth 
Week. 


§¢ to4 


miles 
walk. 


3 to4 


miles 
trot. 


20 mins. 


schooling 
at walk 
and slow 
canter, 
stick and 
ball. 


$4 to4 


miles 
walk. 


3 to 4 


miles 
trot. 


| sth 
Week. 








| 


| ators 8th Week et seg. 


4 to 3 Same as 7th week 
miles but schooling may 


walk. be quickened up 
as required. 


3 to4 
miles 
trot. 

1} miles 
canter. 

t-hour 
schooling 
at walk 
and 
canter, | 
stick and 
ball. 


jab 0.4 
miles 

| walk. 
3 to4 
| mules 
| trot. 
| 
| 
| 





Slow games middle 
of 7th week. 

Fast games middle 
of oth week. 


14 miles 
canter. 








6th and “oth | i 


Week, | 8th Week ef seg. 








CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE 


FKEDING PONIES ITN INDIA 


By Brigadier-General R. L. Ricketrs 


HE food grains used in India are oats, barley, gram (a kind 
of pea‘, and we may include bran, also linseed. 


Oats 

Indian oats are of poor quality, very hard, and small. They 
may be threshed and fed to ponies almost immediately after reap- 
ing as the climate matures them rapidly, but thev should not be 
used whole as the hardness and small size generally of the grains 
render them likely to escape mastucauon. ‘To crush them a proper 
oat crusher with smooth rollers must be used and the rollers must 
be set verv tight. not only to crush the hard grain, but to prevent 
the escape of especially small grains, a large proportion of which is 
alwavs present. It is advisable to use a double-handled crusher 
as the work is hard and power is seldom available. “Vhe ordinary 
Indian handmill will not crush oats satisfactorily. 

Not much oats are grown in India, and though thev can be 
obtained fairly cheaply in the United Provinces and in Central 
India, the cost of transportation makes them very expensive in the 
greater part of the country. Much can be done to reduce cost: by 
individuals combining together and polo clubs ordering a whole 
railway truck load at a time. Near the ports of Bombay and 
Calcutta Australian oats can be obtained and they are of much 
better quality than Indian oats. 

In spite of their poor quality it can confidently be said that the 
worst Indian oats, provided they have been well saved and pro- 
perly kept. are better than any other feed for polo purposes. “They 
can be given by themselves mixed with no other grain, but some 
ponies do not ike them enough to feed well unless a little gram, 
Which all pomies like, is added. Occasionally also a little bran may 
be added for ponies inclined to indigestion. Tt will do no harm 
to let ponies have as much as they can cat as a general rule, but a 
good guide is up to 14 Ib. daily for big pomies in full work. 


Barley 
Barley is not used much by Indians themselves, but it is a valu- 
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able food for ponies if employed properly. It may be used parched 
or roasted, raw or boiled. 

Barley is parched or roasted by being shaken in a large shallow 
iron bowl over a fire until the grains burst and become slightly 
brown. All Indians understand the process, but unless there is 
proper supervision some of the grains will be burnt while others 
escape altogether, due to inadequate shaking. When parched it 
powders very casily and must be put through an oat crusher 
with the rollers set lightly. The Indian handmill is not suitable 
and causes much waste. 

Parched barley comes easily second to oats as feed for ponies in 
fast work, though its good qualities are unfortunately insufficicntly 
recognized. Its food value docs not equal that of oats, but it shares 
with oats the advantage that large quantities of it can be given 
without causing digestive troubles and it does not tend to put on 
fat. A pony temporarily thrown out of work for a minor injury 
will keep his galloping condition well if fed on parched barley. It 
can be given in the same quantities and under the same conditions 
as oats. 


Raw Barley 


Raw barley must be crushed in the ordinary Indian handmill 
or passed through a kibbling machine before use, and care must 
be taken that it is not crushed too fine. If given in large quantities 
it is liable to cause scouring and is not satisfactory as an unmixed 
food for most ponics. It should be given mixed with gram and 
bran as described later. 


Boiled Barley 


Boiled barley is often very useful for ponies which carry bad 
condition or are inclined to get stale. Some will eat it when they 
will eat nothing else satisfactorily. Either crushed or whole barley 
may be used, but the latter must be soaked for at least twelve hours 
before boiling. A slow fire is necessary and, to prevent it from 
burning, the whole mass must be continually stirred, especial care 
being taken to prevent it from sticking to the bottom of the re- 
ceptacle. It should be simmered until the grains crush easily be- 
tween the fingers, by which time it will have become a slimy, 
glutinous mass. 

I have known cases in which up to 10 Ib. have been given daily 
with success, for short periods, to carry bad doers through one or 
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two hard tournaments. As a rule, however, not morc than 2 or 
3 lb. should be given, and it should be stopped if possible when 
times of stress are over. No chaff or hard grain must be mixed with 
it as its softness and sliminess make ponies inclined to cat it without 
mastication, but bran may be added, or a very little finely crushed 
gram to make it more palatable. 


Gram 


Gram is the most popular feed in India and is the staple food of 
practically all kinds of tradesmen’s horses throughout the country. 
It should be crushed before being given to ponies. The ordinary 
Indian handmill is quite efficient for the purpose, but care must 
be taken that the work has not been carelessly done, which will 
allow many of the grains to escape. If convenient a smooth-roller 
oat crusher mav be used, but in this case the rollers must be set to 
give light pressure as the object is merely to split the grains, which 
are liable to crumble into dust and cause waste if much pressure 
is applied. 

Gram may also be given soaked to soften it if by any chance 
crushed gram 1s not available. It should be left to soak for at least 
twelve hours and plenty of water must be used, because a great deal 
is taken up and, if the water is scanty, fermentation is hable to set 
in very quickly in hot weather. 

Gram must never be given unmixed with other grains nor in 
large quantities, for it is very heating and tends to put on fat. 
Ponies getting much gram will lose galloping condition quickly if 
laid up temporarily for minor injuries. In such circumstances the 
ration must be considerably decreased even at the risk of losing 
muscle. If oats and parched barley are unobtainable a fairly 
well-balanced dict, described later, can be given with gram as a 
basis. 


Bran 


Bran is an important item in the feed of polo ponies for which 
gram or raw barley are used as the bases of their dict. It mitigates 
the heating tendency of the former and the scouring tendency of 
the latter. It also contains a good deal of nourishment, as the 
system of milling wheat is somewhat different in India from what 
itisin England, and ponics completely out of work for long periods 
may with advantage be fed on bran alone,! § to 10 Ib. being usually 


1 Feeds containing bran should always be damped slightly to prevent ponies from 
blowing the bran out of the manger. 
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enough. If they do not eat it well a very little finely crushed gram 
may be added. 


Bran Mash 


Bran mashes may be given with benefit. To make a mash put 
2 to 3 lb. of bran in a bucket and pour boiling water slowly over it, 
stirring all the time, until the bran is thoroughly wet. Then cover 
and surround the bucket with blankets to keep the heat in, and let 
it stand for three-quarters of an hour. Feed when cool enough. 
The water used must be boiling and no chaff or hard grain must 
be mixed with the mash, though boiled linseed may be added. It 
acts as a laxative and prevents hard-worked ponies from getting 
stale. Once a week, on Saturday night, is the usual practice. 


Linseed 


Linseed may be given to sick ponies, or to delicate ponies even 
when doing fast work. Uncrushed linseed is the best. It must be 
soaked for twenty-four hours and then warmed. Half a pound to 
one pound may be used mixed with one or two pounds of bran, but 
no grain or chaff should be mixed with it, and the water used to 
soak it must not be thrown away as it contains much of the nour- 
ishment which was originally in the linseed. It should be given 
the very last thing at night. 


Balanced Ration 


In places where oats or parched barley are not available, a fairly 
well-balanced ration can be made up as follows: gram 6 lb., raw 
barley 5 lb., bran 3 lb. There should be five feeds a day. 

(1) First thing, as soon as the “‘syces’’ (grooms) are up, to allow 

of some digestion before the morning’s work, 1} Ib. 
(2) After morning exercise, 4 lb. with 2 Ib. of dry grass.} 
(3) About noon,? 2 Ib. with 2 Ib. of grass. 
(4) After the afternoon’s work, 3} Ib. with 2 Ib. of grass. 

(5) Last thing at night, as late as possible, 3 lb. with 4 lb. grass. 
Chaff, which in the absence of a mechanical chaffing machine 
can always be chopped up by the grass-cutter, should be given 
with every feed, about 5 lb. of the grass ration being set aside for 
the purpose. 

Some ponies eat gram very greedily, especially if no chaff is 


1 See later in this chapter for grass ration. 
2 This feed must be timed so that all is eaten two hours before ordinary trotting 
work or three hours before hard gulloping. 


Water must be given before every feed, but never after feeding 
as this is likely to cause cole, The litde which is likely to be drunk 
before the first feed. even in the hot weather, will be absorbed 
before anv work bevond walking is done unless the exercising 
ground is at the verv door of the stables. Water should also be 
given immediately after polo, for the day is finished. Tt will be most 
beneficial in really hot weather, and even in cold weather will do 
nothing but good. if the pony is walked away soon after it: has 
drunk. It should be given on the ground level, as a horse can drink 
better with his neck stretched out straight. A raised trough, or 
bucket held up, does not really administer to his comfort untess he 
has a breastplate or other harness which confines the throat when 
the head is lowered. 

Water may with advantage be kept continually in the stable so 
that the pony can drink whenever he likes, and there will be no 
danger of colic if he has been properly watered before his feeds. 
If this is done precautions must be taken that the trough 1s con- 
stantly cleaned out and the water fresh. A better plan than having 
a trough 1s to put a bucket in the stable. This can be constantly 
changed casily, but it must be secured in such a manner as to 
prevent it from being upset. The writer once had a horse which, 
though valuable, was impossible to keep in good condition, An 
immense improvement in this respect took place after water was 
continually kept in his stable. He developed the strange practice 
of dabbling about in the water every mouthful of grass before 
eating it! 


Fodder 
Many different kinds of fodder are used in India, but before 
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describing them it may as well be made clear that there is no such 
thing in India as hay—real hay which has heated in the stack. The 
climate drics cut grass to such an extent that no change takes place 
in it after stacking, and it simply remains dry grass, which can be 
eaten at any time after stacking, the sooner the better, as it only 
tends to deteriorate if kept for long. 


**Dhoob Grass” 


Without going into details as to the comparative values of differ- 
ent kinds of grasses, it may be said that “‘dhoob”’ is by far the best 
kind, and luckily it can be obtained in almost all parts of India. 
It is a creeping varicty throwing out roots, leaves, and short upright 
stems at frequent intervals. It can usually be cut fresh all the year 
round. To the uninitiated it does not look attractive, but in point 
of fact it contains very good food value and ponies like it. The 
usual method of obtaining it 1s to employ a grass-cutter, who brings 
in a fresh supply daily and supplies his own tools. No particular 
weight is arranged for, the only stipulation being that there must 
always be enough for each pony to eat just as much as he will 
during the twenty-four hours. There is no danger of ponies eating 
too much of it and blowing themselves out, as they would be in- 
clined to do with good hay, for, though the grass is hard enough by 
nature not to scour, as succulent grass is inclined to do in England, 
its bulk is disposed of by digestion much more easily than com- 
paratively rich hay of good quality. 

If for any reason fresh “dhoob”’ is not obtainable it mav be 
necessary to get so-called hay from a local grass farm. These farms 
are usually Government property, primarily for the use of the 
various services, but not infrequently they sell dried grass to private 
purchasers. ‘The grass 1s sold by weight, and about 15 Ib. daily is a 
good average ration. It varies much in quality and, to those accus- 
tomed to real hay, 1s not attractive in appearance or smell, but 
animals seem to do well on it. 


**Bhoosa’’ 


In some parts of India no grass whatever is obtainable (e.g 
Quetta). There the staple fodder is “‘bhoosa,” which is straw 
trodden into a sort of irregular chaff by bullocks moving round 
and round a circular threshing-floor. Wheat ‘‘bhoosa”’ is the best, 
but barley ‘“bhoosa’”’ may be used if wheat is unobtainable. The 
majority of ponies do fairly well on “‘bhoosa” once they have got 
accustomed to it, but some never seem to get over the tendency to 
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diarrhoea which it produces. Care must be taken when it js fir t 
given to ponies, otherwise a severe attack of colic is likely to Beat 
It is made more digestible by being passed through a large eOarce 
sieve, Which breaks it up and allows the gastric juices to attack it 
more easily. The usual method of doing this is to obtain a native 
bedstead or charpoy, which, in place of a spring mattress, has a 
closely woven network of grass rope. After the “bhoosa”’ has been 
rubbed through this network it will be found to have been fairly 
well broken up. A ration of about 12 Ib. will be sufficient. Mangers 
for ‘“‘bhoosa”’ should be well made, for it is easily blown out of one 
which is not unusually deep. It may be fed from a nosebag with 
advantage. 


“Churrie” 


‘‘Churrie,”’ a kind of millet, is grown for fodder in some parts of 
India. It is given dried. Ponies like it, but though some may be 
occasionally given as a variety, or if the grass ration runs short, 
not more than 3 or 4 lb. a day should be used as it is inclined to 
be heating. 


Lucerne, Carrots, Guinea Grass, Oat Hay 


Lucerne and carrots can be easily grown in most parts of India 
and can usually be bought. Guinea grass can also be grown. All 
of these make useful additions to ponies’ feeds, 3 or 4 Ib. taking 
the place of as much grass. Lucerne in large quantities is liable to 
cause scouring. Carrots should always be cut up lengthways before 
they are mixed with the grain feed. If this is not done, choking is 
likely to occur due to round pieces escaping mastication. 

Oat hay 1s first-class fodder, probably more nourishing than any- 
thing else obtainable in India. The oats should be cut just as the 
bottom leaves begin to turn colour and before the grain begins to 
swell. The nourishment is then largely in the stalks, which are still 
fairly soft, and the grain will not fall off when dry. The crop 
should be cut and dried in the usual manner. It is best given as 
chaff, about 6 lb. replacing an equal quantity of dry grass. 

Quite a small area, such as a quarter of an acre, is worth sowing 
for the purpose, as the crop is often heavy if water is available from 
irrigation channels or from the well and bullock-wheel which exist 
in so many Indian gardens. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-TWO 


THE EDUCATION OF THE POLO PLAYER 
By Brigadier-General R. L. Ricketts 


‘‘They perfect nature and are perfected by experience.” 
Bacon, On Studies 


‘“The grasp of principle which makes detail easy can only come when 
innate capacity has been evoked and moulded by high training.” 
HALDANE, Selected Essays 


F we want to know what ts the best education for the polo 

player we must first decide upon what is the exact nature of 
polo, for without this decision we can have no clear objective in 
view. 

Polo is, quite definitely, a game played on ponies, and not an 
equestrian exercise which includes hitting a ball. It differs 
radically from all other games, however, in that important new 
factors are introduced, the pony and his corollary the horseman. 
These new factors introduce new and difficult problems. On the 
one hand the pony makes the study of tactics more difficult by 
complicating the issues. On the other hand the horseman makes 
more difficult the consideration of these issues by obscuring it, for 
he is seldom a high-class games-player, and the angle from which 
he views the game of polo ts essentially different from that from 
which the games-player views it. At the same time, owing to the 
strength of his position in the hierarchy of the game, he inevitably 
has a marked influence upon thought and tactical methods. We 
must decide which is the correct point of view, that of the horseman 
or that of the games-player, before we decide what is the correct 
education to give the polo player. 

The question resolves itself into this. To make a successful team 
do we want games-players who have attained as high a standard 
of riding as they can, or do we want horsemen who have learnt to 
play a game as well as their training, experience, and natural 
aptitude will allow? for the ideal, a first-class games-player who 
is also a first-class horseman, is, in practice, seldom if ever attain- 
able. 

Let us deal first with the horseman. Horsemanship is an art 
requiring wide experience grafted upon plenty of properly super- 
vised teaching. It is usually inculcated into a boy by his family 
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surroundings rather than by any definite system of scientific 
instruction. He grows up fond of horses and rides from the earliest 
age. Unfortunately for polo these surroundings usually have the 
hunting atmosphere, which, though valuable in many respccts, 
tends to give him quite wrong standards concerning the handiness 
and certain other qualifications of his mount. Nor does it develop 
the right kind of hands or seat for polo, for few hunters have been 
properly schooled from the polo point of view, that 1s, either 
properly bent or systematically taught to obey the “aids,” a 
régime absolutely necessary for both rider and pony if really high- 
class polo is in view. The horsemanship which he has learnt, 
therefore, in early davs 1s far from perfect for the purpose in hand, 
and requires to be improved, in fact definitely altered in certain 
respects, when he begins his polo career. 

What chances has he had of developing games-sense and _ ball- 
hitting capacitv? When quite voung, at private-school age, ball 
hitting and horsemanship go pretty well hand in hand. The boy 
learns games at school and in some cases riding as well. At home 
he probably rides during the holidays, games usually taking a 
secondary position in horse-loving families. When he reaches 
public-school age the natural bent becomes more marked. School 
games, being more or less compulsory. are played, but the boy 
whose heart is on a horse seldom takes wholeheartedly to school 
games. and though he may be a useful performer, he seldom be- 
comes first-class. The mental atutude necessary to attain such 
class 1s absent. 

At the University, or Sandhurst, or Woolwich, where games cease 
to be compulsory, the horseman usually drops them altogether 
except to play University or local polo. He hunts during the 
winter as much as he can. By the time he joins a regiment or goes 
Into civil fe his education as a hunting horseman is fairly well 
advanced, but he knows nothing whatever of the science of games 
beyond a moderate public-school standard, nor can he be a first- 
class ball hitter, for he has had too litle practice to cnable him to 
achieve much skill. On coming onto the ground to play polo, a 
game, he is quite lacking in all the higher games instruction, skill, 
and knowledge, which can be obtained only by a very thorough 
novitiate in contact with high-class performers and under the best 
supervision. Even his riding ideas will have to be revised.’ 


1 The low standard of bit fitting and capacity for leaning out of the saddle to make 
strokes across the front of a pony, even among fairly experienced players, shew how much 
horsemanship remains to be learnt, 
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On joining a regiment there is little hope of much improvement, 
for how many Cavalry officers are high-class games performers? 
Nor does a civilian polo club present any better opportunities. We 
are, therefore, driven to the conclusion that the polo evolved by 
men who have the horseman mentality can never be of a high 
class. They do not understand games enough to know what to 
aim at, and even their horsemanship often is not of the kind suited 
to polo. 

Now let us follow the development of the games-player. At 
private-school age he begins to learn to hit a ball, and if he is 
promising his masters encourage proper methods. He probably 
practises a good dcal in the desultory fashion of small boys. Ata 
public school he is soon taken seriously in hand. Whether he plays 
cricket, rackets, fives, or football (especially Association), co- 
ordination of eye and body are being taught continually, and by 
the time he leaves school his ball-hitting is fairly good. If he 
attains ‘‘class’? performance he will have begun to study tactical 
methods and the principles of ball-hitting. His mind will have been 
put on the right track for further improvement when he reaches 
the University or Sandhurst. 

At this stage, unfortunately, careers diverge. The University 
undergraduate, if he plays games, has the chance of making 
immense improvement. During the school stage he will have been 
firmly grounded in the clements of the mechanical movements 
necessary to develop proper style. At that stage his standard of 
accuracy and the comparatively limited scope of his mind pre- 
cluded higher things. On going to the University, however, that 
stage will, to a great extent, have been passed. Upon the standard 
of stroke play and ball control which he has already achieved, the 
development of tactical ideas may be securely based. These ideas 
may have been put into his head at school, but lack of ball control 
at that time made them impossible of execution, for the best 
tactical effort is rendered useless if the player cannot command 
enough accuracy to hit in the required manner. At the University 
players come in contact with first-class performers. They play 
against the Australians and first-class counties at cricket, against 
racket champions and in high-class lawn-tennis and squash-racket 
circles. They have arrived at a stage which enables them to appre- 
ciate and learn from the stroke production and tactical methods of 
the greatest masters, which would merely have bewildered them 
in their schooldays. Their standards are thus raised. The high 
standard of the good-class University performer, compared with 
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the best at his old school when, as 1s so often the case, they meet in 
various ways, is very marked. 

This highly enlightening stage is missed entirely by the man 
who takes no part in University games or who plays polo at the 
University instead of other games. The latter has to go back to the 
elementary stages of the schoolboy to learn new strokes, new 
tactics, new everything at just the time when he could be develop- 
ing his eye,! games-sense, and, most important of all, the higher 
knowledge of the essentials which run through the tactics of all 
games. 

The Sandhurst cadet is in rather a different position. Residence 
there does not continue long enough to have the educative effect 
that is obtained at Oxford or Cambridge. At Sandhurst there are 
no equivalents to the third- or fourth-year “blue’’ from the games 
point of view, nor can Sandhurst compete in first-class games 
arenas. The result is that the cadet’s progress is not as great as it 
might be, and the standards at Sandhurst are more those of a 
super-school than of a University. The product never approaches 
first-class. 

How is the question of riding affected? There must be a suffici- 
ently high standard in this line to enable a player to be at ease on 
his pony. The Sandhurst or Woolwich cadet is fairly well looked 
after, for he learns some riding at these establishments. When he 
joins a regiment or the Artillery he gets extremely thorough 
instruction, far better from the polo point of view than that given 
to most young men or boys in their own homes. Proper ideas as to 
collection, bending, aids, flexion are instilled and a high standard 
of handiness is kept in view. If he has any aptitude and practises 
systematically, he should be able to rise to a standard sufficiently 
high to enable him to be thoroughly at home on a pony and ride 
him properly as a novice, while during the practice of his profession 
he will have ample scope for improving himself up to the limit of 
his ability. The civilian who aims at polo must find some other 
method of learning to ride. In all probability he will have had 
leanings in that direction as a boy and his surroundings and means 
will have enabled him to ride during holidays. His horsemanship 
may not be good, not as good as that of the Sandhurst cadet after 
a year with his regiment, but it should be good enough to enable 
him to carry on as a polo novice after his University carecr, 
especially if he goes through a course of instruction at one of 
the many good riding establishments now in existence, where 


? Polo practice alone is absurdly inadequate practice for the eye. See note to page 131. 
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he will be taught systematically the reasons for the measures recom- 
mended. 

We have now studied sufficiently the two types from which 
polo draws most of its players, namely, the horseman and the 
games-player, with the Sandhurst cadet occupying a position 
somewhere between the two. The horseman probably under- 
stands horses and, up to a certain point, riding, but he has not gone 
beyond the earliest rudiments in understanding games, nor attained 
anything approaching a high standard at hitting a ball. He is 
fitted neither to evolve tactical ideas nor to carry them out, for his 
mind has not been trained to the former nor his body to the 
standard of ball control required by the latter. The other type, the 
games-player, can very soon learn to adapt his games knowledge 
to the special requirements of polo tactics, for he has had a good 
general education in that line, and his standard of “‘eye”’ and ball- 
hitting will enable him to carry out his ideas provided he can ride 
reasonably well. He will have that invaluable quality of prevision 
which belongs to the games-player alone, and which will usually 
compensate for any slowness of manceuvre due to inferior horse- 
manship. For the player who does not know where to go must be 
slow, whereas the player who does know what position to aim at 
may get there quickly.!. When the ball is reached there can be no 
comparison between the stroke of the trained ball-hitter and that 
of one who has not had the necessary previous training. The 
former quickly shews a sting and scope seldom attained by the 
latter except after many years of assiduous practice. 

There seems to be no doubt, therefore, if the question is carefully 
considered, that to reach the highest possible standard of polo as a 
combined game, its tactics must be dictated by those who have 
thoroughly studied games, and, more especially, played them in 
first-class company. But, though the games-players must be the 
leaders, they must realize that in certain respects they are inferior 
to many with whom they have to work. They must learn their 
horsemanship, their pony training, buying, and keeping from the 
horsemen, and only by a proper combination of effort can the best 
possible be attained. 

Some may say that the programme for a general games educa- 
tion outlined above will not suit the polo player; that the high 
standard of manual dexterity required for polo necessitates a 
special training in that particular line, and that the saying, ‘the 


* Money can supply many ponies which can be ridden perfectly successfully by any 
but the worst horsemen. 
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best specialist can be produced only after a long training in general 
learning,’ 1 does not apply to games. There may be some truth in 
this contention, even though the expression ‘‘general learning”’ be 
held to include experience in games as well as intellectual educa- 
tion, for manual dexterity is the final interpreter of any “general 
learning” which has been acquired. But the following examination 
of the question will, I think, shew that on the whole Lord Haldane’s 
dictum does really apply both to games in general and to polo in 
particular. 

The key to attainment of manual dexterity is the acquisition of 
correctness of style. Correct style can be defined as that method of 
striking which tends most to eliminate error.2. Its importance cannot be 
exaggcrated. The degree of inaccuracy shewn by the best moving- 
ball games players, even when an easy opportunity is offered, 
shews how much room there is for improvement, and the acquisi- 
tion of correct style is the first step towards this improvement. 
Unfortunately games differ immensely from cach other in the 
striking methods suited to their requirements. Habits acquired in 
one game are often definite impediments to success in another. 
Specialization in one type of stroke would probably produce a 
degree of skill unobtainable by any other means, vide the case of 
Jay Gould in the tennis court, and professionals at most games. 
Early acquisition of the proper style also is very important, for it is 
seldom that any player becomes first class at a game which others 
have played in childhood and he has not. The standard of stroke 
production at hockey achieved by modern players, who started as 
children, far surpasses that of the good games-players who origin- 
ally were the pioneers of the game when it first began to be played 
seriously. 

If, therefore, polo could be specialized in early in life and played 
continuously as other games are played, there is no doubt that 
startling results would be obtained. Proper instructional methods 
under which each stroke could be criticized in detail by competent 
instructors, as is the case with practically all other games, would 
probably replace the very haphazard system of self-instruction now 
in vogue. Command of the more difficult strokes, knowledge of 
the run of the ball, the capacity to judge its bound so as to “york” 
a hopping ball, and thus get it on the head of the stick, would 
probably be developed to a surprising degree. Players thus trained 


1 Selected Essays, p. 132 (Haldanc}. 
? With apologies to Mr. W. M. Baerlein. The word “error” must be held to include 
all kinds of inefhiciency, whether of force or of control. 
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coming together would evolve a technique which would probably 
far surpass anything which could be produced in existing circum- 
stances. Indoor polo would accentuate the process. Polo would 
rise in tactical development and thought to the level attained by 
other games, for it would be subject to the same influences as other 
games. But though something of this kind seems to be developing 
in America and among a few individuals to a certain extent, it 
cannot be said to be a practical proposition in England under 
existing conditions. The alternatives presented to us, therefore, 
are either the general games education outlined in the earlier part 
of this chapter, or a combination, in which polo is introduced as 
early as possible and as much as possible during holidays and 
vacations. 

For this combination to succeed, the polo available for young 
players would have to be of a carefully organized instructional 
kind, as is the case with other games. ‘The grounds of the Universi- 
ties and civilian clubs shew no symptom of any such organization, 
however, nor is it easy to see how it could be supplied. The result- 
ant blind leading of the blind is little short of sheer waste of time 
from the polo point of view, as the standard of the games played 
in such places amply testifies. There can be no doubt that any 
aspirant to polo honours would be far better employed in improving 
his “‘eye’” and general games knowledge, by culivating to the maxi- 
mum extent possible the games which he had hitherto played and 
at which he, if he were ot the type likely to become a high-class 
polo player, had probably become decidedly efficient. 

It will be evident from the foregoing that the high standard of 
general games efficiency advocated above depends upon several 
basic requirements, among which are the acquisition and develop- 
ment of “eye,” the physical development of all parts of the body 
in the proper elastic manner, and the education of mind necessary 
to grasp the principles of tactical requirements. The importance 
of the first and second of these 1s self-evident, but the last-named 
requires some elaborating. 

The appreciation of tactical methods is purely an activity of the 
intellect, and there can be no doubt that, given the basic necessi- 
ties, such as “eye,” physical fitness, and keenness, the most import- 
ant factor for the attainment of high class in games, especially 
team games, is brains and the capacity to use them. Unfortunately 
many clever men, even when they are keen games-players, seem 
to have blank spots in their minds as regards games. The views 
they express (often the complete absence of any view beyond the 
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merely superficial) shew a failure both to appreciate properly the 
facts presented before them and to detect the extent of the field 
for thought which is open to them. Good natural games-players 
also often fail to realize that, though a bad player appears clumsy, 
and sometimes rather comical when he tries to hit a ball, he is 
really no more inept than one who continually employs wrong 
tactical manceuvres, however skilfully executed, when the exercise 
of a little intelligent thought would have enabled him to avoid 
quite unnecessary blunders. When thinking power and natural 
aptitude are divorced from each other no better guide than that 
abomination of inefficiency, rule of thumb, can be evolved. Only 
by a wholehearted combination of individuals and qualities can 
the best possible be obtained. 

In no sphere is this divorce between brain power and natural 
aptitude more marked than in polo, and the result 1s most unfor- 
tunate, for a game which contains numerous and complicated 
issues is deprived of the thinking power by which alone the 
problems which it presents can be solved. 

Young aspirants to polo honours will therefore do well to develop 
their intellectual equipment in order to increase their power of 
eventually appreciating the exceptionally difficult requirements of 
the game which they have chosen. Commanding officers, also, 
who wish to encourage polo, should see to it that aspirants for 
their regiments are made to understand that, from the games point 
of view, they will be far better employed in laying a sound 
foundation by increasing their general games proficiency and 
experience than in attempting, in concert with others as ignorant 
as themselves, to learn a new and complicated game, which they 
can be much better taught after they have joined. 

The problem still remains, What should be done when these 
Initial stages have been passed? In the case of countries or purses 
which allow of continuous polo-playing all the year round it 1s 
probably better to continue playing polo, but only on condition 
that a high standard is always maintained. As far as possible team 
play with the same companions should be practised, so that some 
system of tactics, even 1f only an instinctive system, may have a 
chance of being evolved. Desultory play here and there will tend 
to develop no school of thought, nor, in such circumstances, can 
any previously thought out tactical system be put into practice. 
A polo player in these circumstances would probably be better 
employed in playing such games as rackets or squash during the 
winter, for a man who has learnt to hit a racket ball well can very 
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soon transfer his capacity to the hitting of a polo ball, and there is 
no game which can nearly equal these in improving the all- 
important “eye” and wrist. Players educated on these wide lines 
would introduce a breadth of view into modern polo which at 
present is very marked by its absence, and which would, for a 
certainty, be most beneficial to its future development. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-THREE 


HOW TO MAKE A TEAM FOR INTER® 
NATIONAL COMPETITION 


By Brigadier-General R. L. RicketTTs 


HE first requirement is a captain round whom the team must 

be built. Great care must be exercised in this selection, for 
on the personality of the captain will depend both the character 
of the team as a whole and its power of cohcsion at moments of 
crisis, or when it is passing through the difficult times which will 
inevitably be encountered during practice. Without this capacity 
for cohesion, the team will be liable to crack under the stress of a 
hard-fought match, and the bugbear of wavering loyalty will raise 
its head when bad luck or uncertainties of form amongst the players 
may cause doubts as to the wisdom of the policy which is being 
pursued. 

The most important quality for the captain to possess, therefore, 
is the personality to be a leader, which includes not only the char- 
acter and self-confidence necessary to undertake Ieadership, but 
also the tact and sympathy required to appeal to various types of 
individuals. Without this personality nothing is possible, because 
however good at the game a captain may be, or however much 
he may know, he will not be able to carry weight with his side, 
gain their confidence, and exact their obedience. 

The next most important quality is brains, and the faculty for 
applying them to games. He must be able to see not only what 
should be done, but why it should be done, and what others should 
do to co-operate. He will have many knotty problems to solve, 
including the question of the tactics best suited to the personnel 
available and the circumstances attending their matches. He, 
therefore, must be a thinker as well as a man of action. 

Third comes the aptitude for imparting to others what he knows, 
an accomplishment which can be much developed by practice. 

Fourth, there is personal performance. Naturally, this should 
be as good as possible. If he is a star, so much the better, although 
this is not necessary; but, if he is to play, he must be good enough 
to take his place with sufficient ease to allow of his having wits to 
spare during the game to watch others, and sce the gencral situa- 
tion. If he is not good enough for this, he should not play, as a 
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rule, and should be content with coaching from outside the game. 
It is, however, very difficult to coach effectively from the side of 
the ground and a playing captain is by far the better, for more 
can be known by the feel of a game than by the sight of it, though 
an outside inspection should be made occasionally. A playing 
captain can also often succeed in pulling together a team which 
is temporarily disorganized, or in covering a player who is out of 
form, on occasions when no advice from outside would have had the 
least effect. One who has had a liberal all-round games education 
will find the enlargement of mind, which it gives, of the greatest 
value in all tasks imposed by the above-mentioned requirements. 

Lastly, organizing capacity is very useful, though much of this 
may be supplied by a separate manager, in fact, must be so in any 
large undertaking. 

A captain having been found, there are at least three ways of 
making a team. Perhaps the most usual is to select four players 
who are likely to fit into the various places in the side, and trust to 
practice together in games to weld them into a combined whole. 
Many difficulties are likely to be encountered in this method. One 
player may have been badly chosen, or fails to conform to the 
style of the rest of the team. It may not be easy or convenient to 
replace such a player by the time he has been found unsuitable. 
Another difficulty is how to carry out the actual training of the 
side. Tournaments, or even practice games with other teams, are 
not good occasions on which to give the coaching necessary to 
obtain the proper combination. Shouting during the game, or 
discussions between chukkers, when events are fresh in the mind, 
are undesirable or impossible respectively. After the match, success 
causes indifference to the past, defeat soreness and, possibly, re- 
crimination. Moreover, the captain of the side cannot look at 
the team from outside, nor can he usually take a comparative 
breather to look about him in the game. He is often too busy 
to do so. 

Again, the stress of competition, especially during defeat, leads 
to all sorts of expedients being adopted under the pressure of the 
moment, and thus bad habits are formed, such as too much use 
of the stroke under the pony’s neck in place of the backhander to 
clear the goal. No experimental play is possible. It is difficult also 
to develop the proper type of individualism. An individual effort 
on certain occasions may be successful owing to the surprise which 


* Much too marked in 1934 on both sides in the matches played by the “Aurora” 
team from America. 
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it gives to opponents, but it may fail unnecessarily if one’s own side 
is as unprepared as the opposition. Failure may tend to nip in the 
bud a manceuvre which might have developed into a really useful 
piece of combined opportunism. Also an unbroken series of games 
with other teams, all employing different methods, though it 
widens the expcrience, is often inclined to unsettle the mind and 
cause vagueness as to the exact tactics to be pursued, or the exact 
aims to be kept in view under varying conditions. 

Teams trained on these lines, though they sometimes combine 
well and rise above their handicaps and are often difficult to crack, 
are apt to develop a dull, stereotyped, and rather pedantic method 
of play. They may win many medium or even good-class games, 
but are never likely to turn out really first-class or anything ap- 
proaching great. They tend to become teams of individually tough 
‘‘dog fighters’’ instead of fast and enlightened polo players. 

Another method is to collect four players as good as possible and 
trust to their adaptability and individual prowess to make them 
combine and pull together as a team. The men composing such a 
team will obviously be very high-class performers, possessing great 
experience. Some such players are adaptable and self-sacrificing, 
but others are not, and men of experience are apt to think their own 
way the best. The position of captain of such a team is not always 
too enviable, even if he happens to be the star as well as the captain. 
The extra burden thrown upon him may well cause him to lose 
some of his form, and with it his influence. 

Teams formed on this basis have to rely upon tournaments and 
other outside matches for their practice, and are subject to the 
same handicaps and difficulties as those discussed in the preceding 
paragraphs. They differ, however, from those referred to before, 
in that they seldom play up to their handicap, and are liable to 
crack at times through getting completely disorganized. On the 
other hand, if all the players are in form on the same day, and 
things go well, they may occasionally rise to considerable heights. 

A third and by far the best method of making a team Is to get 
eight or ten players together, who play only among themselves, 
all being under the direction of one leader. The leader is respons- 
ible for the play of both sides in the games played. Outside 
players are not brought in except actually to replace any of the 
original players who may drop out for some reason or other. 

By this means, if the guidance is strong and knowledgeable, a 
real doctrine of play can be built up. All the players become 1m- 
bucd with the same general ideas, all act with the same instincts, 
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all solve the main problems on somewhat similar principles, all 
know what anyone else on his own side is likely to do at any given 
moment, action is very quick because it becomes instinctive, and 
players learn to sense the situation instead of having to observe it. 

Errors can be detected and corrected by a leader who, even if 
he is a player, can afford to look about him. The absence of out- 
side influences enables a definite and clear-cut system to be pur- 
sued. The command of opponents who can be made to play to 
order enables a captain to test his own side in any way he may 
wish. 

At the same time, though the evils of excessive individualism can 
be checked, the advantages of individualism can be encouraged. 
The particular capacities of each player can be made use of especi- 
ally well because their action can be rehearsed, the bad eliminated 
after trial and the good improved. Thus, what in other circum- 
stances might be, at best, brilliant but spasmodic personal efforts, 
become deliberate and concerted opportunism, because the side 
has been trained to expect or even to work up to such situations. 
The fraction of a second gained in these circumstances is enough 
to make the difference between getting opponents on the run and 
the necessity of hurrying one’s own stroke, which is so fatal to 
accuracy. Spare men also are produced. 

The pace which can be developed by this system is phenomenal, 
owing to the fact that early knowledge and exact positioning 
renders many strokes easy which otherwise would have been difh- 
cult. The ball is hit cleaner, harder, and with more certainty. 
There is less waste of time in picking it up. A tournament game 
against an outside team appears to be played at just an easy pace. 
The strain on ponies is, however, great, and they cannot stand so 
much of this type of play as they can of ordinary games. 

A good arrangement of sides to start with is the best Nos. 1 and 2 
with the second best No. 3 and Back against their corresponding 
numbers. This is the foundation and should be persisted in for 
some time. Later on, the best Nos. 2 and 3 should sometimes play 
together on the opposite side to the best No. 1 and Back. No tourna- 
ment games should be played until the doctrine of play and tactics 
are firmly established and, after a tournament, home practice 
should be reverted to. 

Much depends upon the leader of the sides. He has a great 
opportunity of making his personality and tactical ideas felt. If 
he is at all up to his work he should be able to train a team far 
superior to those usually produced, and it is only by some such 
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method that a really great side can be organized, for it seems to be 
the only plan which allows of systematic coaching. 

When organizing a scheme of this kind there is likely to be a 
tendency to collect perhaps only six players and aim at filling the 
remaining vacancies with specially good players who may from 
time to time be available. The underlying idea of course is that 
such players will help to raise the standard of play. The tendency 
should be resisted, and every possible effort made to fill up with 
at least eight regular players, for even a moderate player who, 
through regular play in the same environment, has imbibed the 
tactical methods recommended in earlier chapters, will tend to 
speed up the game and produce high-class polo far more than an 
individually much superior player new to the régime. 

Polo is about the only game for which there is no organized 
coaching. Cricket and football teams are always coached, so are 
boats’ crews and individuals at rackets, tennis, and lawn-tennis. 
Polo alone, probably the most difficult of all to play and second 
only to cricket in its demands on the intelligence, has to blunder 
along as best it can. Polo teams probably require actually more 
coaching than other teams, partly owing to the varied nature of 
the components which constitute the game (riding, pony training, 
stable management, as well as ball hitting) and partly because 
players usually start comparatively late in life. Practically all other 
games have been begun at school under expert tuition. The grasp 
of principle which makes detail easy has been evolved by the high 
training which has evoked and moulded innate capacity.! Indi- 
viduals grounded in right principles and trained to a certain expert- 
ness in execution are the rough material which forms teams for these 
games. If good team coaching can work the marked effect which 
we know it can when dealing with such already sound material, 
how much more could it do for polo with its comparatively atsser- 
faire methods of early training? But coaches themselves vary im- 
mensely in capacity. Before there can be good coaching there must 
be good coaches, and all good players are not by any means neces- 
sarily good coaches, for coaching is itself an art which requires 
learning as much as anything else. The standard can never be high 
unless the supply is sufficient to allow those who are bad or in- 
effective to be eliminated. 

Coaching cannot, however, be carried on during matches, nor 
even in ordinary club games, where one or two undisciplined 
players can upset the best conceived scheme. It can only be done 
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in circumstances somewhat similar to those described above, for 
which some combination of aim and interest is necessary. This 
could be attained by individuals or a club deciding upon some 
definite joint policy binding on all players, who would voluntarily 
come together with the object of learning real polo and of forming 
teams which, though of varying standards, would all be trained on 
sound principles. If coaches for such societies could be found the 
best would soon emerge conspicuous, and form the base of supply 
of men suitable, according to their various idiosyncrasies, to train 
anything from the young idea to finished players with Westchester 
Cup ambitions. 

Such a method allows of experiment and investigation, which are 
often semi-unconscious, and thus progress in tactical ideas can be 
made. Teams composed of men thrown together for an occasion, 
if they are to combine at all, can only do so on orthodox lines. The 
more pedantic they are the quicker will they get together. They 
cannot create any new scheme of thought, and even details of 
tactics are difficult to evolve and perfect. Stagnation and narrow- 
ness of view on the one hand, or merely individualistic play on the 
other, are necessary sequels to such a system, or rather lack of 
system. 

Unfortunately, the system of throwing players together is that 
which prevails in England when an international side is being 
formed. The men are taken from other temporarily organized 
teams, brought together for a trial match, separated, and then 
brought together again. They are all high-class players of experi- 
ence and the leading lights in the teams in which they have been 
playing. On their shoulders has lain the chief work of their sides. 

These surroundings from which they have come are inimical 
to the production of proper combination, for the other members 
of their own sides are not of a class high enough to combine on 
terms of equality, and opponents of a similarly low standard give 
openings which the “‘stars’”’ themselves can seize with advantage. 
Thus there is no education in giving or receiving assistance, nor in 
realization of what properly combined opponents can do. Indi- 
vidualism and the capacity for successful ball chasing, on lines 
varying with the inclinations, are the qualities inevitably produced. 
Moreover, continual tournament play causes the tendency to make 
certain strokes which, though they may be useful at the moment, 
are bad in principle and cause development on wrong lines. When 
men thus trained are suddenly brought together they will not, 
probably cannot, reconcile themselves at the short notice available 
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to correctness in carrying out the principles of combination, nor 
to the discipline necessary to learn them. A mere collection of 
individuals, not a team, is the result. 

It may be said that the system advocated 1s an ideal impossible 
of attainment in English polo, because the best players must in- 
evitably become tied to certain teams, and no players will sacrifice 
a season of London polo and tournaments to the strenuous regimen 
outlined, which would probably have to be carried out on some 
provincial ground. 

The former objection should not be impossible to overcome. 
Some central authority, say Hurlingham, should be able to tie to 
itself the required players by going into the market before indi- 
vidual team-formers. As to the latter, once the delights of the game, 
organized as above described, have been experienced, it seems 
likely that the difficulty would disappear. The game itself thus 
played is so superior to the best tournament or any other play, that 
no real polo lover could hesitate as to which he would prefer, unless 
the winning of a number of competitions and the social side of the 
game appealed to him more than the game itself. 

Finally, whatever system may be preferred or dictated by cir- 
cumstances, three facts must be realized. First, that no players, 
however great they may be, have passed the stage at which they 
are liable to get lax, fall into bad habits, and require coaching. 
Especially is this so under the existing system in which star players 
have to carry comparatively scratch teams on their shoulders. 
Second, that no player, however versatile, can give of his best in 
any position until he has been allowed to settle down in that posi- 
tion by a spell of uninterrupted play in it with the same men in 
front of and behind him. Third, that a long and uninterrupted 
spell of rigorous coaching, by one who must take complete charge, 
is absolutely necessary to turn a collection of even the highest class 
players into a combined team fit for international competition. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-FOUR 


POLO IN THE NAVY 


By “Marco” 


LTHOUGH the fact may not be generally appreciated, 

polo has been a popular game with naval officers for the past 
sixty years. Perhaps the first of them to play the game was Admiral 
Lord Charles Beresford, who in his Sporting Memories tells of games 
at Lillie Bridge in which he took part as a young lieutenant, and 
which are estimated to have been among the earliest played in 
England. 

In 1874 the Malta Polo Club, claimed to be, after Hurlingham, 
the oldest polo club in Europe, was founded by the naval and 
military officers stationed in Malta. Records do not shew the 
names of members at this time, but it is known that Lieut. Prince 
Louis of Battenberg (later Admiral of the Fleet the Marquess of 
Milford Haven) and Lieut. (later Admiral Sir George) Neville 
were playing members as early as 1876. By 1880 the club could 
boast of 36 members, two years later this number had doubled, 
and in 1886 there were almost 100 playing and 140 non-playing 
members, of whom a considerable proportion were naval officers. 

H.M. King George V, while serving in H.M.S. Dreadnought as 
a junior lieutenant, consistently played as a member of the club. 
On November 14th, 1886, His Majesty played for the Royal Navy 
in the first Army v. Navy polo match on record, which the Royal 
Navy won from a strong Army team by 2 goals. The naval team 
consisted of— 


Lieut. H.R.H. Prince George of Wales, 

Lieut. (later Rear-Admiral) A. H. Smith-Dorrien, 
Commander Donner, 

Lieut. (later Admiral Sir George) Warrender. 


On December 3rd, 1887, King George is recorded as having 
played in a match between a naval team and a team of the Royal 
Berkshire Regt., which resulted in a draw, three goals all. On that 
occasion the naval team consisted of— 


Lieut. H.R.H. Prince George of Wales, 
Lieut. (later Admiral Sir James) Startin, 
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Lieut. (later Admiral Sir Colin) Keppel, 
Lieut. (later Admiral Sir Ernest) Troubridge. 


In the following year, while serving in the flagship H.M.S. 
Alexandra, King George played for his ship’s team in two interest- 
ing matches on consecutive days. On July 17th the team beat a 
team of the Gordon Highlanders by 6 goals to 2; and on the 18th, 
an Army side by the narrow margin of 7 goals to 6, the King 
hitting the seventh and winning goal with a very short time left 
to play. At this time His Majesty’s favourite ponies were called 
“Blackthorn” and ‘‘Real Jam.”’ 

By 1888 H.M.S. Alexandra, H.M.S. Surprise, and H.M.S. Dolphin 
had ships’ polo teams playing regularly. The flagship’s team 
consisted of— 


Lieut. (later Admiral the Hon. Sir Stanley) Colville, 
Lieut. (later Admiral Sir James) Startin, 

Sub-Lieut. F. C. H. Allenby, 

Lieut. (later General) R. J. Saumarcez, R.M.L.I. 


The Dolphin’s team consisted of— 


Commander the Hon. H. Lambton (later Admiral of the 
Fleet the Hon. Sir Hedworth Mcux), 

Lieut. (later Admiral the Hon. Sir Hugh) Tyrwhitt, 

Sub-Lieut. (later Captain Sir Bryan) Godfrey-Fausset, 

Lieut. (later Captain the Hon. Sir Seymour) Fortescue. 


Among a long list of other naval officers playing polo at Malta 
at this time can be mentioned Lieut. (later Captain Sir Charles) 
Cust, Sub.-Lieut. R. Wemyss (later Admiral of the Fleet Lord 
Wester Wemyss), and Fleet-Surgeon (later Surgeon-General Sir 
Charles) Pearson. 

When King Edward VII visited Malta in 1903, he presented a 
cup for an Army v. Navy match, which was won by the following 
Royal Navy team— 


Commander (later Admiral Sir Edwin) Alexander-Sinclair, 
Lieut. (later Rear-Admiral) C. D. Johnson, 

Captain (later Rear-Admiral Sir Christopher) Cradock, 
Commander (later Admiral Sir Heathcote) Grant. 


On a subsequent visit to the island in 1909, His Majesty again 
presented a cup for an Army v. Navy match, which was won by 
the following Royal Navy team— 
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Lieut. (later Rear-Admiral) F. A. W. Buller, 
Commander (later Rear-Admiral) C. D. Johnson, 
Lieut. (later Rear-Admiral) the Hon. Barry Bingham, 
Lieut. (later Rear-Admiral) Claude Cumberledge. 


It was thereupon decided to make the Army v. Navy match an 
annual event, and the Governor, General Sir Leslie Rundle, 
presented a challenge cup. This match has come to be the most 
important of the year in Malta polo. The cup was won by the 
Royal Navy each year until the War; since the War it has been 
won eleven times by the Navy and five times by the Army (up 
to 1935). 

During his tour in H.M.S. Renown to India and the Far East in 
1921 and 1922 the King as Prince of Wales played for the “‘Ship’s”’ 
team at several ports of call. Lieut.-Commander H.S. Bowlby and 
Lieut. Lord Louis Mountbatten were members of the Renown’s 
team at this time. 

Naval officers have, of course, played polo at Gibraltar ever 
since the game was introduced there. In 1889 the first Army z. 
Navy match took place, a team combined from the Ramillies 
and the Renown playing the Ist Battalion of the Grenadier 
Guards, whom they beat by 10 goals to 2. The naval team 
consisted of— 


Lieut. (later Admiral) C. L. Lewin, 

Lieut. H. C. R. Brocklebank, 

Lieut. (later Air Marshal) Godfrey Paine, 

Lieut. (later Admiral the Hon. Sir Victor) Stanley. 


In 1905 the following naval team won the Inter-Regimental 
Cup at Gibraltar— 


Lieut. (later Captain) N. W. Diggle, 

Lieut. (later Captain) H. G. Sherbrooke, 

Lieut. (later Rear-Admiral) the Hon. E. B. S. Bingham, 
Captain (later Admiral) S. E. Erskine. 


In recent years a comparatively small number of naval officers 
has been stationed there regularly, but in 1931 the half-dozen 
commissioned officers serving in the Local Defence Flotilla decided 
to enter a naval team for this event. Only three of them— 


Lieut. R. G. Onslow, 
Lieut.-Commander H. W. Williams, and 
Commander E. P. Vivian— 
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were polo players; but Lieut. L. R. K. Tyrwhitt learnt the 
game in order to make the fourth, and to the general astonish- 
ment the team won the cup. 

Teams from the Mediterranean Fleet have played at Tangier, 
Tunis, Bizerta, Algiers, Cyprus, Crete, Alexandria, Cairo, Sara- 
fand, Constantinople, Salonika, Chanak, Brioni, Rome, Cannes, 
Madrid, Jerez, Barcelona, and other local polo centres. 

In Egypt, records of naval teams include a match 1n 1889 in 
which Licut. (later Admiral) Mark Kerr and Lieut. A. E. Har- 
ford, a well-known amateur jockey, were playing; and in 1895 a 
team from the Ramillies played the winners of the Hurlingham 
Inter-Regimental Tournament of that year, who had just arrived 
in Cairo. 

During Lord Kitchener’s operations in the Sudan between 1890 
and 1899, officers from the Nile gunboats took part in the polo 
matches that were arranged from time to time. They included 
Sub.-Lieut. David Beatty (later Admiral of the Flect Earl Beatty) 
and Sub.-Lieut. (afterwards Admiral Sir Walter) Cowan. 

In Tasmania, naval officers introduced polo in 1884, when 
officers of the Nelson and the Diamond explained the game to some 
residents of Hobart, and persuaded them to play; and at that time 
naval officers frequently played in various parts of Australia 
against Governors’ staffs, etc. In November 1888, also, teams 
from the Ozlando and the Opal took part in the first games of polo 
to be played in Auckland, N.Z., against a team organized by 
Mr. E. O. Rorke. 

From 1892 to 1895, five officers of H.M.S. Curagoa, stationed at 
Sydney, were in the habit of sending on nine ponies ahead by 
steamer to the various ports at which they touched when cruising, 
at which polo was to be played. Ifthey found no polo, they would 
organize it: and in this way were responsible for starting the game 
at many points in Australia, Tasmania, New Zealand, Fiji, and 
Samoa. A match which this team played against some local 
farmers at Melton Mowbray (Tasmania) in 1895 was recorded by 
“Banjo” Patterson, the Australian poet, in a poem called ‘The 
Geebung Polo Club,” published in The Man from Snowy River, and 
Other Verses. ‘The team consisted of— 


Lieut. Vivian de Crespigny, 

Lieut. A. E. Harford, 

Lieut. A. G. Warren, 

Lieut. A. C. Lowry, and 

Midshipman Viscount Kelburn (later Earl of Glasgow). 
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Officers of the Warspite were playing polo in British Columbia 
as early as in 1891, and at Valparaiso and Santiago de Chile in 
1893. When, in 1894, the Royal Arthur became the flagship of the 
Pacific Squadron, permission was obtained for her to transport 
the ponies belonging to the ship’s polo team (who had intro- 
duced the game to Coquimbo in the previous year) from Co- 
quimbo, Chili, to British Columbia—a passage of thirty-four days 
at sca! 

In China, naval officers have been playing polo ever since the 
game was first played there by Europeans. In 1898 naval teams 
used to play the officers of the German Far East Squadron, whose 
team was captained by H.R.H. Prince Henry of Prussia, at that 
time Commander-in-Chief of the Squadron. One of his keenest 
supporters was Captain Graf von Spee, who later was to command 
the German cruiser squadron operating off South America at the 
beginning of the War. Admirals of the Fleet Sir Roger Keyes and 
Earl Beatty were among those who as junior officers played on 
the China Station, polo being available for naval officers at Hong 
Kong, Shanghai, Wei-Hai-Wei, Tientsin, Changkiu, Hangkow, 
as well as up the Yangtse River. 

On the African Station, naval officers have long played polo in 
Nigeria, the Gold Coast, St. Helena, the Cape, Durban, Mauritius, 
Cape Verde Islands, &c. It was at the last-named place that 
Commander Viscount Monsell of Evesham, the present First Lord 
of the Admiralty, began to play the game; whilst Rear-Admiral 
the Hon. W. S. Leveson-Gower, when serving as a lieutenant in 
the Crescent, was largely responsible for the construction of the first 
polo ground at the Cape. 

In the West Indies, naval polo has long flourished at Jamaica, 
Barbadoes, Nassau, the Bahamas, and Cuba. King George V used 
to play there when commanding H.M.S. Thrush. 

Naval officers were instrumental in starting polo in Constantin- 
ople in 1go1, and in Rome in 1904. When the game was revived 
in Constantinople after the War, the Naval Commander-in-Chief, 
Admiral Sir John de Robeck, and three of his senior captains, 
played a match against the Military Commander-in-Chief, General 
Sir George Milne, and three of his generals: the total ages of each 
team amounting to more than 200 years! 

Recently, in 1928, the Cavalry Brigade at Cairo invited the Fleet 
flagship, H.M.S. Queen Elizabeth, to play them: each regiment 
contributing one player and mounting one opponent. The naval 
team consisted of— 
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Admiral Sir Roger Keyes (mounted by the 15th/roth Hussars) 
Lieut. E. G. Heywood-Lonsdale (mounted by the “Royals”), 
Lieut. Lord Louis Mountbatten (mounted by the reth Lancers) 
Lieut. M. W. Wentworth (mounted by the R.H.A.). 


It is usual for the Mediterranean Ficet to visit Brioni on the 
summer cruise, and for a naval team to compete for the annua] 
Brioni-Malta Challenge Cup. It has so far been won three times 
by the Navy and three times by Brioni. In 1932 the Queen Elizabeth 
won the Cannes-Brioni-Vienna Challenge Cup at Cannes, took 
it to Brioni, where they won it again; and wished to challenge 
Vienna, but found that polo had been suspended there. The team 
consisted of— 


Rear-Admiral S. R. Bailey, 

Lieut. (E.) the Hon. Keith Rous, 
Lieut.-Commander Lord Louis Mountbatten, 
Captain R. A. R. Neville, Royal Marines. 


In various parts of the U.S.A. polo clubs have been invariably 
most hospitable to naval officers. mounting teams from visiting 
ships, @c.; as an instance, the officers of H.M.S. Norfolk in 
1933: 

It will be seen from the above that, although Malta was the 
cradle of naval polo (and is, as the principal naval base abroad, 
still the place where the game 1s played in greatest numbers by 
naval officers), there are few parts of the world where the Navy 
was not instrumental in introducing the game in its carly days, 
and in popularizing it ever since. 

Naval polo has always received the greatest encouragement when 
the Commander-in-Chief of the station has himself been an active 
player during his term of office. This has been the case four times 
since the War: the late Admiral of the Flect Sir John de Robeck 
in 1919 and Admiral of the Fleet Sir Roger Keycs in 1926, both in 
the Mediterranean; Vice-Admiral Sir Martin Dunbar-Nasmith, 
V.C., in 1932, in the East Indies, and Vice-Admiral the Hon. Sir 
Matthew Best in 1934, in the West Indies. 


Naval Polo in England 


In England, the principal clubs where naval officers play polo 
are the Plymouth Polo Club; and the South Hants Polo Club, 
near Portsmouth, which was organized by Rear-Admiral Geoffrey 
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Blake and Rear-Admiral Sidney Bailey in the days when both were 
lieutenants stationed at Portsmouth. 

In 1928 a series of annual matches between the Royal Navy 
and the Royal Air Force was inaugurated, for which the Duke of 
York presented a challenge cup, which the Royal Navy has six 
times won, losing in 1929 and 1934. The 1928 team, which com- 
prised two admirals, consisted of— 


Admiral Sir Roger Keyes, 

Lieut. W. C. Eykyn, 

Lieut.-Commander Lord Louis Mountbatten, 
Admiral of the Fleet Earl Beatty. 


In 1929 the team consisted of— 


Licut. Commander C. R. W. Gairdner (whose place was taken 
by Admiral Sir Roger Keyes, when he was injured in the 
second chukka), 


Commander E. G. G. Hastings, 
Lieut.-Commander Lord Louis Mountbatten, 
Lieut. W. C. Eykyn. 


In 1930 the Royal Navy entered for the first time for the Inter- 
Regimental Tournament and the Roehampton Military Handi- 
cap, being represented by the “Bluejackets,’’ a team specially 
formed for this purpose. The team as finally constituted con- 
sisted of— 

Lieut. E. G. Heywood-Lonsdale, 
Captain R. A. R. Neville, R.M., 
Lieut.-Commander Lord Louis Mountbatten, 
Lieut.-Commander C. E. Lambe. 


Lieut.-Commander C. R. W. Gairdner was originally a member 
of the team, but was unable to play after the 1930 season. Mem- 
bers of this team were stationed at Portsmouth, having to come to 
London for every game. In the Inter-Regimental, they drew 
against the Royal Horse Guards, whose team was over double 
their handicap (13-6). The “‘Bluejackets’”? won, and were next 
drawn against the Royal Artillery, who were not only the pre- 
vious winners of the Inter-Regimental, but a team with almost 
four times the handicap (23-6). The score remained level at 2 
goals apiece until the fourth chukka; but the Gunners eventually 
won 5-2. 


In the Roehampton Military Handicap Tournament the “‘Blue- 
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jackets” won the cup, beating the 17th/21st Lancers, the 11th 
Hussars, and the Royal Horse Guards. 

In 1931 the Royal Navy was again represented by the “‘Blue- 
jackets,” who won the Duke of York’s Cup, were finalists in the 
Rochampton Military Handicap, and were beaten in the Inter- 
Regimental by the Life Guards, after extra time. By the end of 
their second season the team’s handicap had been raised from 6 
to 14. 

In 1932 the Royal Navy was represented by the “Ordinary 
Seamen,”’ consisting of— 


Lieut.-Commander A. V. S. Yates (or Lieut. P. H. Matheson), 
Lieut.-Commander W. A. C. Binnie, 

Commander E. P. Vivian, 

Lieut.-Commander C. E. Lambe. 


This team was formed by the last-named player, who was the 
only member of the “‘Bluejackets” to be serving in England that 
year. The team won the Duke of York’s Cup, achieved the 
semi-finals of the Roehampton Military Handicap, but were 
beaten 6-3 by the Life Guards in the first round of the Inter- 
Regimental. 

In 1933 the Royal Navy was represented by a team formed 
(owing to foreign service) too late in the season to be entered for 
the Inter-Regimental. It consisted of— 


Commander H. W. Williams, 

Lieut. (E.) the Hon. Keith Rous, 
Commander Lord Louis Mountbatten, 
Lieut. E. G. Heywood-Lonsdale. 


This team won the Duke of York’s Cup and also the Roehamp- 
ton Military Handicap, beating the Life Guards, Queen’s Bays, 
and the Territorial Army. 

In 1934 the Royal Navy were represented by a team consist- 
ing of— 

Lieut.-Commander C. G. Thompson, 
Commander H. W. Williams, 

Major R. A. R. Neville, R.M., 
Lieut.-Commander L. A. H. Wright. 


The organization of the above teams had been greatly facilitated 
by the Royal Naval Polo Association, formed in 1929 to promote 
naval polo in all parts of the world. King George V, in memory 
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of the days when he himself played polo in the Navy, not only 
generously subscribed but graciously accepted the position of 
Patron; his three sons, including the present King, who had been 
in the Navy, and who played polo, became Vice-Patrons. The 
R.N.P.A., five years after its formation, could boast of a member- 
ship of 550 naval officers, almost all of whom were either past 
or present polo-players. The R.N.P.A. Handbook contains a 
section giving information on some 130 polo clubs that naval 
officers are likely to visit; and a Year-Book is issued which keeps 
this information up to date and gives current Naval Polo news. 
Some thirty of the Association’s representatives promote the in- 
terests of its members in every fleet or squadron of the Service, and 
in every naval port throughout the world. 

All further records will be found in the Lonsdale Sporting Year 
Book. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-FIVE 


POLO IN THE UNITED STATES 


By PETER VISCHER, editor of Polo 


HE history of polo in the United States may be conveniently 
divided, like Gaul, into three parts. There was, first, the 
formative phase when the game was played as a leisurely pastime 
by the very rich at a few fashionable places, mostly resorts along 
the Eastern coast. Then came the period dominated by the late 
Harry Payne Whitney and Devereux Milburn, in which the great 
unbeaten “Big Four” was formed and the American will to victory 
in international polo developed. And now, finally, we have the 
game of to-day played with extraordinary verve and vigour (as a 
result of the example of the younger Tommy Hitchcock) by an 
ever-increasing throng of devotees, old and young, rich and poor, 
good and bad, from one coast three thousand miles to the other. 
Although polo came to the United States from England, the 
game is almost as old in the States as it is in the Isles. While the 
origins of the ancient game are shrouded in Oriental mists, it 1s 
generally accepted that the game reached England through the 
columns of the press, through an article in The Field. In 1869 
some officers of the roth Hussars stationed at Aldershot read an 
account of the game as played by the Manipuris in the mountain 
fastnesses of India and decided that this must be great sport. 
They equipped themselves with heavy walking-sticks and a 
cricket ball (the event is recorded in Chances of Sports of Sorts, by 
Col. T. A. St. Quintin, who took part in the first match ever 
played in England) and started to play what they assumed was 
polo. Before long they imported ponies from Ireland, fashioned a 

suitable ball and mallets, and induced the gth Lancers to try it. 
Not many years passed before that extraordinary figure of 
elegant American life, James Gordon Bennett—bon vivant, publisher, 
explorer, horseman, sportsman—imported the game into America. 
He had seen polo played in Paris, then in London, and thought it 
a good game for his friends at home. In 1876 he had mallets and 
balls brought from England and started playing polo in New York, 
indoors, in what was then Dickel’s Riding Academy at Fifth 
Avenue and 3gth Street, to-day the very heart of the Metropolis’s 
fashionable shopping centre. Before a year had passed he and 
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fourteen of his associates—some of whom are still alive—formed 
the Westchester Polo Club. He had a club-house and a field built 
at the Jerome Park race track, later moved the group to roth 
Street, then to the great tract still known as the Polo Grounds, 
most famous of the baseball centres of to-day, then moved to more 
fashionable Newport. 

James Gordon Bennett’s early essay 1s believed by most historians 
of sport to have been the first polo played in the United States. 
Whether it actually was or not I do not know, but, two thousand 
miles from Mr. Dickel’s now renowned riding academy, I was 
once shewn a field in the town of Bourne, outside of San Antonio, 
Texas, a settlement founded in 1546 which had grown to a city 
of 100,000 by 1877, when the first train came through. There a 
group of sport-loving Englishmen is supposed to have played the 
first polo in America about the time the game was being intro- 
duced into England—years before Mr. Bennett saw it in Paris or 
brought it to New York. Certainly San Antonio had the game in 
1885, when an enterprising dealer from Iowa named Pat Jones 
started shipping ponies to New York—but by that time the gay 
bloods of Newport were already making feverish preparations 
for the first international matches between England and America, 
played on the grounds of the Westchester Polo Club at Newport 
in 1886. 

By 1880, indeed, the gamc had already made some attempt to 
spread as far as California, where other Englishmen keen for sport 
managed to gct together five players, all Britons, though they 
could not persuade the nabob Spaniards (the native sons of that 
day) to make much of a try. There was polo by that time in and 
around New York City, at Buffalo, then a growing city in the north- 
west corner of New York State, where there was and is a tremen- 
dous interest in horses, at Newport, at Saratoga, the great racing 
centre and spa, and in northern New Jersey. Philadelphia soon 
followed and Boston and many other communities, far and wide, 
began to shew an interest—St. Louis, Chicago, Denver, Colorado 
Springs, Sioux City, @c. @c. Harvard, first of the colleges to take 
up the game, started in 1885. 

The international matches of 1886 make, probably, the most 
convenient starting point for a history of American polo. And yet 
I cannot truthfully say that they caused much intense excitement. 
I need only mention that the late E. D. Miller, who certainly 
knew as much about polo as any man who ever lived, first visited 
America with a cricket team at the very time that John Watson’s 
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side was making its successful first bid for the Westchester Cup— 
and he did not even know that an English polo team was in 
America until after he returned home. It was hardly mentioned 
in the papers. 

Still, these matches did whet the appetite of horsemen and their 
friends for more polo, and did, so to speak, put the game on the 
sporting map. Without them, I am sure, the game’s progress 
would have been slow indeed. Without the international matches 
that have been held since—matches with Argentina and Australia 
as well as with England—the game, I am sure, could not have 
moved forward with that amazing speed which has been one of its 
undeniable and indomitable characteristics. 

When England first played America at polo, both countries 
were still inexperienced at the game; certainly there was no 
development of men and strokes and ponies such as has since 
taken place. Yet those who played against the great John Watson 
and his gallant men from England, imperturbable behind their 
moustachios, will not soon be forgotten. 

Thomas Hitchcock was the captain of the American team; 
certainly no family has had a greater effect on the game than his. 
And with him, selected by ballot, were Foxhall Keene, one of the 
great figures of international sport, W. K. Thorn, and Raymond 
Belmont. The former two are still living as I write: Mr. Hitch- 
cock still a glamorous figure on the American turf in his own right, 
despite the great height to which his son and namesake has risen; 
Mr. Keene (whose father had astounded the British some years 
before by accounting for the two big autumn handicaps, the 
Cesarewitch and the Cambridgeshire, with his horse ‘‘Foxhall” 
—and I don’t remember whether the son was named for the horse 
or the horse for the son) a sportsman of extraordinary versatility, 
a race rider and steeplechaser, an automobilist of repute, a hunting 
man once master of the Meadow Brook, as well as an outstanding 
polo player. Mr. Belmont was the younger brother of Perry Bel- 
mont and the late August Belmont; no more sport-loving family 
ever existed in America, for the brothers played polo and hunted 
and the elder brothers raced, the establishments of August Belmont 
being renowned over the world. Mr. Thorn was known as a polo 
player and racc rider not only in the States but also in France; 
he left his stamp on the galloping game by offering a trophy 
annually competed for by players under eightcen years of age— 
one of the really exciting tournaments of each year. 

That the Americans were defeated in the first international 
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matches is a matter of record: 10 to 4 and 14 to 2. The games 
were played before a throng of notables in Newport on the grounds 
of Halidon Hill, on a decided slope. They must have been very 
exciting, especially at the start when, like knights of old, the two 
teams returned to their respective ends, their selected champions 
in the forefront, ready for a signal to dash head on for a ball 
lying meekly in the centre! (Mr. Keene was the selected American 
champion and his connection with the game lasted over thirty 
years; Mr. Hitchcock’s series of 1886 was his first international 
and last.) 

How the first international matches came to be played is a matter 
of record, preserved for future historians in a recent article in 
Polo, the American magazine of the game, by F. Gray Griswold, 
who himself played a rdle of importance in the event. Because 
of the importance of Mr. Griswold’s reminiscence on this point, 
I quote from his article:— 

“The first polo match I saw was at Lillie Bridge, in England, 
in 1873, four years after the game had been introdiiced into 
England from India by the 1oth Hussars. I saw a game between 
the gth Lancers and Monmouthsire, which means that I saw the 
best polo then in England, for the game was played for some vears 
chiefly by officers of cavalry regiments; it took time until the Peat 
brothers and the Millers developed civilian polo. Furthermore, 
the cavalry had the advantage of steady team practice and the use 
of regimental ponies for match games. 

“As every reader of Polo knows, that good sportsman, James 
Gordon Bennett, brought polo to America in 1876. He had been 
playing the game in Paris with the Messrs. Ridgeway, Brincant, 
Hennessy, and others, and was full of enthusiasm. I played in most 
of the carly games, from the time of the first game in 1876 until 
I had my knee smashed in 1882. I was on crutches for six months 
as a result of my accident, and my employer informed me that I 
either had to attend to business or play polo, that I could not do 
both. I stopped playing, but became secretary of the Westchester 
Polo Club, of Newport, R.I., a position I held for many long years. 

*‘As secretary of the Westchester Club, I made the arrangements 
for the first international match with Great Britain. I also collected 
the money for the cup which is still played for to-day—the West- 
chester Cup—from the playing members of the club. Incidentally 
the designer of the cup told me that the polo figure with the 
round forage cap on the trophy was my portrait, and that the 
other figure with the peaked cap represented the late Lord 
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Leesthorp. The pony-heads were sketched from my celebrated 
pony ‘Tommie.’ 

“It was in the following manner that the first international 
match came about:— 

“In the spring of 1886, Griswold Lorillard chanced to dine at 
Hurlingham after a polo match had been played. He told the 
players present that polo was played in America, which seemed to 
cause much interest and surprise. He then made a proposition 
that Hurlingham should send a team to Newport to play a series 
of matches with the best team of the Westchester Polo Club, to 
which the players agreed, if it could be made possible for them to 
afford to go. 

‘The following day, Mr. Lorillard cabled me that Hurlingham 
would send a team to America if we would offer a cup and pay 
the travelling expenses of the team and the ponies for the round 
trip. These terms were agreed to, and the matter placed in my 
hands as the secretary of the Westchester Polo Club. I collected 
sufficient money from our playing members to pay for the cup. 

“‘The polo field at Newport where the first international match 
was played joined what is now known as Morton Park on the 
east and was enclosed by a high wooden fence over which the 
townspeople could watch the games from “Deadhead Hill.’ The 
playing-ground was narrower than the law allowed, and the side- 
lines were marked by two chalk-lines about ten feet apart. During 
the matches the polo field was surrounded, three deep, by all 
manner of horse-drawn vehicles, from coaches-and-four to pony- 
carts. As the ball was often knocked among the carriages and 
horses’ hoofs, I invented the plan of placing boards around the 
field in order to keep the ball in play. There were no side-boards 
in England at that time, and there are none in India at the present 
day. 

‘*My interest in polo was such that I was the first man to swing 
a mallet at Meadow Brook. This was in 1877, when I had the 
Queens County hounds kennelled at Meadow Brook. I used to 
knock a ball about in the grass-grown cornfield north of the present 
club-house, and it was there that we often played polo during the 
following years.” 

The game advanced slowly in America. For a time Westchester 
was the only polo club in America and consequently there was 
little chance for team play. The rules were those adopted by Hur- 
lingham in 1874; a game was two goals out of three, or three out of 
five, with no time limit. The ponies used were rather an indifferent 
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lot and had to be 14 hands or smaller; the fields could not be 
compared with those of the present day; the implements were 
crude. There was an offside prohibition as a result of which a 
player could not take a ball or ride out a play unless an opponent 
was between him and the goal he was attacking; backshots were 
unknown; team play was seldom attempted; playing rules were 
largely ignored, for the umpire was on foot in those days. 

By 1890, nevertheless, an association (called simply Polo Associa- 
tion) was formed with seven clubs, those interested in the game 
deciding that in order to have proper and harmonious regulation 
of the game an association was necessary. The late H. L. Herbert, 
who invented the system of handicapping in 1888, was chosen 
chairman and the late Douglas Robinson secretary and treasurer. 
Before another two years had passed there were thirteen clubs, 
all of them on the Atlantic Coast. To show from what meagre 
beginnings came the present United States Polo Association with 
its 67 member clubs and registered players, I list the thirteen of 
1892 as given by J. C. Cooley in a recent description:— 

“The Country Club of Westchester, E. C. Potter delegate, 
which had its grounds on Pelham Bay, when Westchester was a 
little village in the country, and hounds used to meet at the four 
corners of the village. (Nowadays you might as well say they’d 
meet at Fifth Avenue and Fifty-Seventh Street.) 

**The Essex County Country Club, Douglas Robinson delegate, 
which had its headquarters at Orange, N.J. There was great 
activity there and Mr. Robinson, a brother-in-law of Theodore 
Roosevelt, was as enthusiastic a player as ever existed; if he 
hadn’t been an enthusiastic soul he would have had slight chance 
of marrying into the Roosevelt family. 

*“The Meadow Brook Club, of Westbury, L.I., Oliver W. Bird 
delegate. Mr. Bird was one of the highest handicapped men in 
the country and to-day, as all the world knows, Meadow Brook 
has assumed a place of leadership and authority to be possibly 
the most famous polo club in the world. 

‘The Morris County Country Club, Benjamin Nicoll delegate. 
The club was at Morristown in New Jersey, and the team repre- 
senting it with Mr. Nicoll, Billy Lord, and George Lord Day, was 
one of the most formidable in the country. One of the first of the 
private fields in the United States was that picturesque and lovely 
oval which the late Eugene Higgins had at Whippany, near 
Morristown. 


“The Philadelphia Country Club, John C. Groome delegate. 
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From the earliest days Philadelphia was a great centre for polo 
and the sportsmen there keen factors in the game. Of late years 
Philadelphia has not been so prominent and I hate to think that 
this is so. 

“The Rockaway Club, John E. Cowdin, for many years one of 
the outstanding figures in the game, delegate. A team mate of 
Mr. Cowdin was the famous Foxhall Keene. In that year, 1892, 
Mr. Keene was handicapped at ten goals and Mr. Cowdin at 
eight, and their great prowess made Rockaway one of the most 
famous of all clubs. 

“The Westchester Polo Club of Newport, Thomas Hitchcock 
delegate. It was through the Westchester Polo Club of Newport, 
not through the Country Club of Westchester, that the cup for 
international play officially known as the Westchester Cup was 
given. Newport, in the old days, was a very active centre of polo 
because of the indefatigable efforts of Thomas Hitchcock, father 
of the present internationalist, but to-day, alas, Newport is a 
forgotten club. 

“The Ovster Bay Polo Club, which long ago passed into oblivion. 
With Meadow Brook and Rockaway it was one of the three Long 
Island clubs, and the delegate was F. T. Underhill. The members 
of the Oyster Bay Club were not a very conspicuous group so far 
as handicaps were concerned, and the melancholy fact has to be 
recorded that the most illustrious of all the names, Theodore 
Roosevelt, is marked with an ignominious zero. 

‘Then come the three clubs from Massachusetts, the Myopia 
Club, the Harvard Polo Club, and the Hingham Polo Club. The 
last named 1s entirely forgotten; the Harvard Polo Club became in 
the course of time associated in one’s mind with the genial Ted 
O’Hara, who wasn't exactly the beau tdeal of a polo player; Myopia 
for years was among the great. The delegate from Myopia was the 
picturesque and grcatly loved R. M. Appleton, from Harvard it 
was Rudolph L. Agassiz, then an undergraduate, later to become 
one of the most celebrated figures in the game, an intcrnationalist 
handicapped at a top rating. The Hingham Club was represented 
by the burly F. Blackwood Fay, who invariably played back, and 
who was one’s beau ideal for the position, being so robust and steady 
and solid that to get through his defence was like battering down 
the walls of a fortress. 

‘In 1892, the Far West so far as polo was concerned was Tuxedo 
in New York, where the Tuxedo Polo Club had as its delegate 
Amos T. French. Polo long ago died out at ‘Tuxedo but even in 
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1892 it cannot be said that the game there was any too vivacious. 
There were thirteen players handicapped and, of the thirteen, 
eleven were rated at zero, so if the Ramapo hills did not resound 
to the frenzied cheers of the onlookers, the natives may be forgiven. 

‘The thirteenth club in the classic roster of 1892, was another 
Boston club, The Country Club of Brookline, one of the first 
of the country clubs in these United States. Since then they 
have sprung up all over the land, but no matter where they may 
be, I doubt if any was ever created much more delightful as 
to surroundings than this old club, a short drive from the hub 
of The Hub. Polo is only a legend these days at the Country Club 
of Brookline, but though the ponies may have departed, their 
bigger and perhaps, generally speaking, better-bred brethren are 
not forgotten, and every year because of the efforts and the en- 
thusiasm of the Eastern Horse Club the month of June sees great 
activity at Brookline. In 1892 the delegate from Brookline was 
Robert G. Shaw, IT. 

“‘The Myopia Club got its name because in literate New England 
words were used with fidelity, and because several of the original 
founders of the club were myopic the club was called Myopia. 
At that club, catholic in its tastes, supporting a pack of hounds, 
possessing one of the finest golf courses in the country, the creation 
of the late Herbert Leeds, among the foremost of golf archi- 
tects, polo flourished, and the two bright particular stars were Mr. 
Agassiz and Mr. Shaw, two of the finest performers ever pro- 
duced in this country. 

‘So that is the tale of the thirteen polo clubs of 43 years ago, 
in the peaceful and comfortable ’nineties when Benjamin Harrison 
was in the White House, and the famous Baby McKee romped 
down the corridors, when Victoria sat on the throne of an empire 
which had seen her sitting there so long that she seemed a fixture, 
when Edward VII was Prince of Wales and had still to win his 
first Derby, when Patron won the Belmont Stakes and Azra the 
Kentucky Derby, two utterly forgotten animals, and polo was still 
in its infancy, when horses and harness and buggies and buck- 
boards were things of every day, when beautiful ladies reclined 
in perfectly appointed victorias, and, to call a halt, when life 
was very easy.” 

By 1895 there was a Senior Championship and the first cham- 
pionship team represented Myopia: A. P. Gardner, Robert G. 
Shaw, Rudolph L. Agassiz and F. Blackwood Fay. ‘‘The Myopia 
team was a very fine one,’ wrote Mr. Cooley, ‘‘and in a great 
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many ways it was unique. Never before, or since, do I remember a 
No. 1 who stayed further forward than Gussie Gardner, who 
pouncing on the long shots sent up to him by the incredibly 
brilliant Bobby Shaw and the sound and strategic Dolph Agassiz, 
raced away towards his opponents’ goal. And never was there a 
back who played deeper than Mr. Fay, so that from Mr. Gardner 
way out there in front and Mr. Fay hiding coyly in the background, 
Myopia covered a lot of ground.”’ 

Mr. Hitchcock and Mr. Keene, of whom I have already spoken, 
went on playing for many years as the leaders of rival clans, 
Meadow Brook and Rockaway. (Meadow Brook, founded in 1879 
or 1880, incorporated in 1881 primarily as a hunt club, now has 
263,657 acres, including eight first-class polo fields.) Those were 
the days before motors and the dozen miles which separated the 
two places on Long Island were not to be regarded lightly. Men 
and horses didn’t whisk from point to point as they do to-day and 
in consequence club lines were strongly marked and club en- 
thusiasm was very localized and intense. As one contemporary 
writer put it, “The ladies of Meadow Brook and the ladies of 
Rockaway used to attend the polo matches and sit on coaches 
singing hymns of hate, looking at each other with glances of fury 
as their so-called lords and masters battled on the plaving-ground.”’ 
(One series of matches, in Buffalo, nearly had disastrous con- 
sequences, the players not being introduced to any of the lovely 
maidens they saw because “we had failed to present the Buffalo 
team to our lady friends in Newport the year before,” apparently 
not appreciating that they were ladies’ men as well as warriors.) 

By 1900 the game had spread so far that when Mr. Keene got 
together a team to play informal matches against England he had 
with him on his side one player from Chicago, Frank Mackey, 
and two from California, Walter McCreery and Lawrence 
McCreery. By no stretch of the imagination could this have 
been called an international side, except for Mr. Keene, but it did 
offer some evidence of the spread of the game. 

In 1902, while the South African war was slowly coming to an 
end, Mr. Keene undertook a far more ambitious expedition. He 
had associated with him his old Rockaway team mate, John E. 
Cowdin, a beautiful and finished player and horseman, the famous 
Boston player, Rudolph Agassiz, and the two young players, 
J. M. Waterbury, jun., and his brother, Lawrence, famous at the 
old Country Club of Westchester and at Meadow Brook. The 
Waterburys passed to cach other as no other players had ever 
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done before, and they will for ever remain among the most 
brilliant figures in the history of the game. The team headed by 
Mr. Keene in 1902 did what no other American team had up till 
then been able to do: succeeded in winning one game, the first 
played that year. 

When the American challengers of 1902 were defeated at Hur- 
lingham, Harry Payne Whitney was already a leading spirit in the 
polo at Meadow Brook. He kept a large string of mounts and 
played in most of the important American tournaments. (Meadow 
Brook won the Senior Championship, the great event of its time, 
for the first time in 1897, with a team consisting of W. C. Eustis, 
the elder Mr. Hitchcock, Mr. Whitney, and Benjamin Nicoll.) 
He began to consider a plan for the development of the best 
possible team built around the brilliant Waterbury brothers, 
Larry and Monty. Some time later, in 1908, after Devereux Mul- 
burn had been added to the team at back, Mr. Whitney definitely 
decided to challenge. 

And the story of that series, because of its great importance not 
only to American polo but to all polo throughout the world, I 
should like to tell at some length in the words of Devereux Milburn, 
as published in Polo:— 

“The whole credit for the adventure belongs to Harrv Whitney. 
He organized the team, conceived the plan and carried it out 
successfully. He was a great player, an inspiring captain and an 
intelligent executive, all of which qualities were necessary for the 
job on his hands. He was the great figure in international polo 
before the War, and carried the greater part of the burden of it on 
his own shoulders. It would be impossible to over-estimate the 
debt that American polo owes him. 

‘Whitney was the leading spirit 1n polo at the Meadow Brook 
Club at that time. He kept a large stable of ponies at a high 
standard of efficiency. The Meadow Brook team, composed of 
Eugene Reynal, Monty Waterbury, Harry Whitney and myself, 
in the order named, played in most of the important tournaments 
in America in 1907 and 1908. It was a successful and congenial 
team. 

“Some time in 1908, exactly when I do not know, Whitney con- 
ceived the idea of taking the team to England, and, if its play 
warranted it, having a shot at the international cup. This idea 
gradually took shape until it became a definite plan. It was, 
however, decided to challenge for the cup definitely before the 
team sailed and not to wait to see how it fared in England, so as to 
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give the British the opportunity to make such preparations as they 
thought necessary. So the challenge was sent the latter part of 
1908. 

“Whitney asked Larry Waterbury, who had a polo reputation 
second to none in the world due to his brilliant play in the 1go2 
matches, to return to the game and play No. 1 on the team. Larry 
had not been active in polo for two or three years. He consented 
and the team was organized. We had no substitute, but that was 
soon remedied. Whitney got into communication with Louis 
Stoddard, who had played at Cannes in the winter of 1908-1909 
and intended to play in London for the season of 1909, and asked 
him to join the team in London. Stoddard had never played first- 
class polo in this country, so he was a good deal of an experiment. 
He joined the team in London and played back in the early 
matches until I arrived in England. He played so well that it was 
a serious question whether I should supplant him. He became the 
official substitute for all positions, and we could not have had a 
better one. 

‘In any polo match, or series of matches, ponies are as important 
as the men who ride them. Our ponies were in the charge of 
Laurence Fitzpatrick, who had looked after the Whitney ponies 
for years. He was an ideal man for the job. He had a thorough 
knowledge of horses and stable management. He was a strict 
disciplinarian, but a real leader of men. He was kcen on the suc- 
cess of the team, and proud of his share in it. He was a great 
character in polo before the War, and was as well known as the 
members of the team. 

“Fitzpatrick sailed for England in February, with fourteen 
ponies, eleven of which belonged to Whitney, two to R. L. Beeck- 
man, afterwards Governor of Rhode Island and an enthusiastic 
polo player, and one to Monty Waterbury. Two had been shipped 
the previous October to Joyner, Whitney’s trainer at Newmarket 
in England, and were sent to Fitzpatrick in March. August 
Belmont loaned three ponies which he had in England at that 
time, and which were sent to Fitzpatrick in March. Three were 
bought by Whitney in England in May. Thus we had twenty-two 
ponies in all, of which only seventeen were of any real service. I do 
not suppose a team has ever attempted such an important cam- 
paign with fewer ponies. What they lacked in quantity, however, 
they made up for in quality. 

“In mid-season the shortage in ponies became alarming and 
Whitney sent a hurry call to America for more. Jay and Hal 
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Phipps, Paul Rainey and Jay Burden sent over their eight best 
ponies, which helped us out at a crucial time. 

““Of our ponies, especial mention should be made of Cottontail, 
Ballin a’ Hone, Balada, Cobnut, Acushla, Little Mary, Cinderella, 
Ralla, and Flora. They are only names now, but they were reali- 
ties then, and bore the brunt of the battle. Cottontail was the best 
polo pony I have ever seen. Little Mary, belonging to August 
Belmont, and Cobnut, were not far behind him. 

“The team started its campaign in London on May 15, with 
Stoddard at back. It was at once successful beyond anyone’s 
dreams. It beat with comparative ease the teams that it met, no 
matter what their quality. It lost only one early game against a 
strong Hurlingham team, when our team rode borrowed ponies. 

“IT arrived in England and joined the team at the end of May. 
With me came a spell of very wet weather. Fortunately, we had 
formed a sort of working agreement with the brothers Rich, who 
had a private field at Wembley, just outside London, where we 
played when the London club fields were not fit for playing. The 
wet weather turned out to be a godsend for us, as it gave our ponies 
a much needed rest. 

“Our most searching test was in the Ranelagh Open Cup. We 
went through to the finals of that event without much trouble. In 
the finals we met Roehampton, made up of Captain H. Wilson, R. 
Grenfell, P. W. Nickalls and C. D. Miller. This was the team 
selected to play for England, except that Grenfell played No. 2 
instead of Freake. Naturally we were very much excited over this 
game. On that day our team played its best and we won comfort- 
ably by 6 goals to 1. This game was played on Saturday, June 18. 
The first international match was scheduled for Wednesday, June 
23, so we played no more serious polo, but left well enough alone. 

“In the meantime, the British were having their troubles. We 
were a much better team than they expected us to be. After a 
number of trial matches, they selected Wilson, Freake, P. Nickalls, 
and C. D. Miller, to play in the order named. For some reason, 
Walter Buckmaster, their best player, was offered the position at 
back instead of at No. 3, his usual position, and he declined the 


invitation. _ 
‘* As the big matches approached, they became rather panicky, 


especially so after the final of the Ranelagh Open Cup, where we 
beat what was practically the English team handily. On June 21, 
two days before the first match, they had a final trial match. The 
rumour was that after the match Buckmaster was to take control 


‘‘A word about our team. As a team, it had to a remarkable 
degree the faculty of retaining possession of the ball by passing it 
to one another, which is the ear-mark of a first-class team. Larry 
and Monty Waterbury were brilliant hitters and had played to- 
gether since they were small boys in Westchester. Their lateral 
passes to one another did much to overcome the disadvantages of 
the off-side rule. Harry Whitney was the soundest type of defensive 
No. 3. He was a very accurate hitter and a reliable passer, cither 
to his forwards or to his back. He had a fine eve and missed very 
few important balls in the course of ascason. I was less experienced 
than the others, but was young and liked to work, and was given 
plenty of opportunity. Besides, I had a good near-side backstroke 
which was long enough to turn the game. 

‘The first international match of 1909 was played on Wednesday, 
June 23, before a representative Hurlingham crowd. It seemed 
like a big crowd in those days, but it was nothing to what we have 
become accustomed to since. We practically won the match in the 
second period, as we scored four goals to their none. At half-time 
we led by 5 goals to 1. After that, we eased up a little, won com- 
fortably by 9 goals to 5, and heaved a sigh of relief, as our troubles 
were half over. 

‘‘After the first match, we had a period of very wet weather and 
a series of postponements. We played a couple of practice matches 
at Wembley and one at Ranelagh on Saturday, July 3. The second 
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international match was scheduled for the following Monday, 
July 5. 

‘At Ranelagh I had an easy fall, due to the wet ground, and put 
my right hand out to save myself. Unfortunately I sprained two 
fingers on my right hand quite badly. On Sunday morning my 
hand was so badly swelled that it did not seem possible for me to 
play. The British, hearing of my accident, very kindly offered to 
postpone the second match. We decided to play the match regard- 
less of whether or not I could play, as our ponies were on the ragged 
edge of staleness and we thought it better policy to play the game 
anyway. I went to a specialist in London and had my fingers 
treated electrically all day Sunday and early Monday. 

“For the second match, the British selected Hardress Lloyd as 
back and Harry Rich as No. 1, otherwise the team was the same as 
in the first match. Lloyd was avery fine back and one of the most 
finished players I have ever seen. He had arrived in London from 
Ireland only a short time before the matches and was a little short 
of practice. Harry Rich was a hard-riding, rough-and-tumble 
No. 1, but experienced and effective. 

‘‘The second match was played on Monday, July 5. For the first 
two periods it was as close as it could be. The score was 1 to 1 at 
the end of the second period. In the third period we knocked 
three goals, and so led at half-time by 4 to 1. In the fourth period 
we knocked three more and went on to win comfortably by 8 to 2. 

“I shall never forget the feeling that swept over me when we 
were in such a position that we could not be beaten unless we all 
dropped dead. I got a thrill, from the realization that we had 
actually won the cup, that I never expect to experience again. 

**During the time we were in England we all lived with Whitney 
at a place he took on the Thames near Windsor. There we were 
surrounded by friends and life was so pleasant that we were able 
to forget the trials and tribulations of the campaign. Our relations 
with the British players and authorities were on the most friendly 
possible basis. It was the keynote of Whitney’s policy that they 
should be. That spirit between the countries has prevailed in all 
the matches that have been held since. Certainly that was not the 
least of Whitney’s achievements in 1909.” 

The formation of the “Big Four’’ and its domination of the game 
marked the second phase in the development of American polo. 
This team never was beaten; it defeated England in straight games 
in 1911 and again in 1913. It put an end to off-side play, thus 
making the game faster and more clever. It demonstrated beyond 
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the shadow of a doubt the value of thoroughbred blood, thus 
speeding the game up still more. It gave evidence of the value of 
hard hitting—hitting from the irons rather than hitting from the 
seat—but emphasized far more the importance of team play. It put 
Amcrica at the top of the polo world. There probably never will 
be such a team again. 

The matches of 1909 gave a tremendous impetus to polo in the 
States. The game was now played regularly from coast to coast and 
was beginning to have a considerable effect on the horse-raising 
industry of the west, particularly Texas and the near-by States. 
(More than 15,000 polo ponies have been shipped out of Texas 
alone since 1885—some of them among the greatest mounts in the 
history of the game—some to the far corners of the earth.) The 
game was attracting new players, particularly younger players; 
fathers were sending their sons into the game and the seeds of 
to-day’s great horde of brilliant young players were being planted 
in many places, particularly at Aiken by the late Mrs. Thomas 
Hitchcock, an outstanding sportswoman and horsewoman, wife 
of one international captain and mother of another. 

Mr. Whitney’s retirement from active play to make room for 
vounger men left American polo in something of a turmoil. 
America could not have a “Big Four” without him and the genera- 
tion of brilliant young players America has to-day was only just 
being mounted. The step from Whitney to Hitchcock—the transi- 
tion from the second phase of American polo to the third—could 
not be made in one jump. America, with Rene La Montagne as 
the fourth member of the team in place of Mr. Whitney, was 
soundly beaten by England in 1914, 8} to 3 and 4 to 23. England’s 
team was too good and the names of the victorious four deserve a 
place in the history of American polo: Captain H. A. Tomkinson, 
Captain Leslie St. C. Cheape, Captain F. W. Barrett, Captain V.N. 
Lockett. 

The matches of 1414 were played at Meadow Brook, in the 
spring. Before the summer was over the nations of Europe were at 
war. Polo with England was out of the question for some time 
to come and America’s own polo was soon to come to a halt, too, 
for when the United States entered the now world-wide conflict 
her sportsmen were among the first to go. (The elder Thomas 
Hitchcock, for instance, promptly became America’s oldest flyer— 
and his son the youngest. } 

In 1921, however, when the conflict was ended (if only tempor- 
arily, as so many now believe) play for the Westchester Cup was 
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resumed. Three of the best older players, Louis E. Stoddard, 
J. Watson Webb, the brilliant left-handed player, and Devereux 
Milburn inserted into their line-up a new Thomas Hitchcock (then 
aged twenty-one, recently recovered from the shock of having been 
shot down with his plane behind the German lines, wounded, and 
imprisoned until he could escape to Switzerland). They met the 
best team that England, so bereft of polo players by the war, could 
muster at the time. They won two overwhelming victories, the 
first of a series of brilliantly played matches won by American 
teams under Hitchcock domination: 11 to 4 and Io to 6 in 1921; 
16 to 5 and 14 to 5 in 1924; 13 to 3 and 8 to 5 in 1927; 10 to 5 and 
14 to g in 1930. 

The younger Hitchcock was the sensation of the 1921 matches 
in London. He was the star of the later teams in which Watson 
Webb, Malcolm Stevenson (with R. E. Strawbridge, Jr., as his 
substitute), and Devereux Milburn played. He was the star of the 
1930 teams, from which Webb and Milburn had retired to make 
room for such new and younger players as Eric Pedley, whose 
father had been one of the first polo players on the Pacific Coast, 
the younger Earle Hopping, whose father had been a factor in 
British and American polo for years, and Winston Guest, whose 
father had devoted a good part of his sporting life to English polo. 
The new generation, obviously, was arriving. 

None of the great stars of British polo could stop these teams. 
Neither Colonel Tomkinson nor Lord Wodchouse could stop 
Hitchcock. Lewis Lacey, recalled from the Argentine, was four 
times beaten. Major Eric Atkinson, called from India, fell before 
Hitchcock teams four times. The great Irish player, Captain Pat 
Roark, was four times impotent before Hitchcock. The best that 
Britain had to offer was useless before teams led by Hitchcock, 
for these teams won game after game, year after year, by huge 
margins. 

The younger ‘Tommy Hitchcock was more than a sensation on 
the ficld; the hardest hitter yet seen, the most versatile striker, the 
most brilliant player, the grimmest competitor. He became the 
idol of the younger American players and many of them copied 
their games after his, unthinkingly, not realizing that finesse was 
a cornerstone of his game as well as power, that team play was still 
most important, and that, furthermore, most of the miracles he 
accomplished were beyond the capabilities of lesser men. The 
younger players of the third phase, when they gave up the example 
of the “Big Four’ for that of Hitchcock, began to beat the ball 
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unmercifully, to ride all too recklessly, to throw caution to the 
winds, to sacrifice team play for individual brilliance. 

As a result there was a noticeable weakening of the American 
strength and morale, despite the fact that the British were unable 
to take advantage of it. —Two games sufficed to defeat a spectacular 
Argentine side at Meadow Brook in 1922, but it took three stern 
games to defeat them in 1928; it took three more games, one with 
an overtime period, to hold the Argentines in check at Buenos 
Aires in 1932. It became more and more difficult to set up a first- 
rate American team to defend our Open Championship, now the 
great event of the year, won by Argentine fours in 1922 and 1931. It 
began to be difficult, in the face of that tremendous urge to hit and 
let the devil take the hindmost, to get up real teams of any sort. 

Indeed, when Hitchcock was badly injured during the course of 
a series of East-West matches in Chicago in 1933 (an intersectional 
rivalry having grown up in view of the successive English failures) 
it began to look as though the phase of Hitchcock leadership was 
drawing to a close. And without something equally good, or better, 
to replace it, Hitchcock’s team of younger players representing 
the east—Michael Phipps, Winston Guest, Raymond Guest and 
the younger Earle Hopping, in addition to Hitchcock—was soundly 
beaten in a bitterly fought series at Chicago by a western group 
consisting of Aidan Roark, the brother of Pat Roark, now a 
Californian, Eric Pedley, Elmer J. Boeseke, Jr., Cecil Smith, and 
H. W. (Rube) Williams, the last two the famous cowboys who put 
Texas polo on the map. That the east won at Meadow Brook the 
next year by a narrow margin, without Hitchcock, hardly affected 
the main picture. 

Indeed, because Hitchcock was hardly able to play in 1934 and 
the eastern team played without him—Michael Phipps at No. 1, 

James P. Mills at No. 2, Stewart Inglehart at No. 3, and William 
Post, II, at back—many began to consider the Hitchcock period of 
domination definitely at an end. I did not think so and Hitchcock 
came back in 1935 to play the most dramatic polo of his career and 
lead John Hay Whitney’s Greentree side to a remarkable triumph 
in the Open Championship over such good teams as Seymour H. 
Knox’s ‘‘Aurora”’ side, Winston Guest’s defending Templeton 
combination, Stephen Sanford’s ‘“‘Hurricanes,”’ the most successful 
team in the world since the War, and a team of visitors from London 
wearing Hurlingham’s colours. The successful ‘“‘“Greentree”’ team 
had G. H. (Pete) Bostwick, the great steeplechaser rider known in 
England as well as in America, at No. 1, Hitchcock at No. 2, 
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Gerald Balding of Rugby fame at No. 3, and John Hay Whitney, 
a nephew of the great leader of 1909, at back. 

The mention of East-West matches must make it clear that polo 
had been spreading across the country during the years of these 
fascinating international matches. Truly it has spread. Indeed, 
there are thousands of players who are not even registered with the 
United States Polo Association. A score of colleges play the game, 
and it is no uncommon sight to see Yale or Harvard or Princeton 
send a 20-goal team on the field. Preparatory schools encourage 
the game. Hundreds of women are taking it up and sectional 
matches between women players have already been contested. 
The ranches of the west and south-west keep the game going 
summer and winter, while indoor polo, the first form of the game 
in America you will recall, has more than a thousand devotees in 
the big cities of the North while the streets are covered with ice 
and snow. 

Polo has spread so rapidly across the States in recent years that 
there are more than a few to-day who look upon international polo 
with distrust and disdain, more than a few who would prefer to 
have America develop to the fullest extent the great possibilities 
within her own borders, without recourse to England or Argentina, 
India, Australia, or any other land. They see the United States 
Open Championship as the greatest polo honour in the world and 
would like to see it so acknowledged. Others, of course, know the 
value of international polo, and Louis E. Stoddard, now chairman 
of the United States Polo Association, has already proposed a 
tournament which shall bring all the great nations of the world to 
Meadow Brook at the time of the World’s Fair in New York in 
a few years’ time. 

Polo has grown not only as a pastime, a sport, but also as a 
business. Some 40,000 people paid more than $1,000,000 to see 
the matches between England and America in 1928. Thousands 
flock regularly to watch polo matches every Saturday and 
Sunday, and often during the week. The 5000 who play the game 
in America, together with their elaborate clubs, must spend at 
least $250,000,000 annually upon it. The horse business alone is 
a tremendous economic factor in America; there are some 30,000 
polo ponies in the United States, and the top price, $22,000 for 
Lewis Lacey’s “‘Jupiter,”” was paid by John R. Sanford only seven 
years ago. (Many of the world’s finest mounts, from all lands, are 
now concentrated in America, purchased for phenomenal prices, 
many of them, at successive auctions.) 

U 
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Finally, despite the depression, polo has gone forward with 
tremendous strides during the past few years. More people play 
the game to-day than ever before. More thousands watch it, 
enticed by great advertising and publicity campaigns and enter- 
tained no end by radio explanations during the progress of play. 
More people make their living from it, in one way or another. 
Yes, I can truthfully say that more people enjoy polo than ever 
before and the game is, after all, still in its infancy. 





CHAPTER TWENTY-SIX 


POLO GROUNDS: THEIR SELECTION, 
LAY-O UT, AND UPKEEP 


By Licut.-Colonel J. R. C. Gannon, M.V.O, 
Secretary & Manager of Hurlingham Club 


WEEN polo was first introduced into England in the ’seventies, 
the size of the grounds was not of great importance owing 
to the smallness of the ponies played, and the fact that the game 
had not developed. Consequentiy there are many grounds in 
England that are not full size, particularly in London, and in the 
laying out of new grounds it is important to remember this, as the 
game is now played on small blood horses and at a much greater 
pace than formerly. 

In the rules of the Hurlingham Club Polo Committee, General 
Rule 2, it is laid down that the size of a polo ground shall not 
exceed 300 yards in length and 200 yards in width if unboarded, 
and goo yards in length and 160 yards in width if boarded, and 
Field Rule 4 states that the Safety Zone is an area including the 
field of play, the ground within about 30 yards of the goal line 
and within about ro yards of the boards. Thus a full-sized polo 
ground should be 360 yards in length and 220 yards in width 
unboarded, or 360 yards in length and 180 if boarded. 

On most grounds the spectators are allowed too near and the 
full 10-yard Safety Zone at the side of the ground is strongly 
recommended, while if 40 yards each end of the ground can be 
allowed for it would be an advantage. 

At Meadow Brook, in America, the Headquarters of the United 
States Polo Association, the width of the ground is at least 15 to 
20 yards wider than 160 yards across, although it is boarded. 

At present all the important grounds in England are boarded, 
but the question is already being considered whether the game 
would not be improved by playing on full-sized grounds without 
boards. 

It is essential that the ground be laid out with the goals lying 
as near as possible due north and south. This avoids the game 
being played towards a setting sun, which is both dangerous and a 
disadvantage to those players playing towards it. 

If a club is considering laying down one ground only, and can 
get sufficient space, it is strongly recommended that an area of 
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about 250 to 300 yards in width should be allowed for. This 
enables the goal-posts and side lines to be moved, a little, week 
by week, and saves the ground being worn out in the vicinity of 
the goals and the centre of the ground. 

Selection of Site-—The ground selected should be as level as 
possible and if there is a slight slope the ideal one from a drainage 
point of view is diagonally, from corner to corner of the ground. 

If the ground is slightly uneven it is better to remove the higher 
portions than to build up from below. Soil used for filling depres- 
sions takes a long time to settle and these portions are liable to 
retain the damp for some time, and are inclined to sink for some 
years afterwards. 

As regards the soil it is most important that it should be tested 
as to its suitability, and advice taken from some authority such as 
the Board of Greenkeeping Research, but in any case a clay soil 
should be avoided, as this is alternately too slippery and too hard. 
Too sandy a soil should be avoided also as it is inclined to get 
hard in dry weather. 

The longer the site selected has been under grass the better. 

To obtain a good polo ground it is absolutely essential that the 
weeds should be eradicated. The ground may be absolutely level 
and yet the ball will not run smoothly on it if it encounters some 
weeds, while others are dangerous to ponies and make them slip. 
A few of the worst weeds are:— 

Plaintains.—No plaintains should ever be seen on a polo ground. 
A polo ball passing over a plantain either jumps three inches to 
six inches from the ground, or if the ball is rolling slowly, it turns 
it off its course by several inches. It may take several years to 
eradicate it entirely from the ground as it often does not show itself 
in full until the summer has practically begun. Plantains seed 
freely and must be eradicated before the seed falls. 
Chickweed.—Chickweed (mouse-eared), if left in the ground, will 
spread very rapidly. It must be removed wherever seen. 
Clover.—Clover may appear in patches, which, if allowed to extend 
and get large, are very dangerous. Ponies will slip and fall heavily 
on a large patch of clover when attempting to turn. Clover is 
easily kept down by the use of fertilizers and feeding the grass 
where clover shews signs of appearing. 

Daisies—There should be no daisies on a first-class polo ground. 
They too will make a polo ball jump slightly and roll off its line 
when going slowly. Daisies can be eradicated by broadcasting a 
mixture of lawn sand, sulphate of ammonia, and sulphate of iron 
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—two to three ounces per square yard. This kills the daisies and 
acts as a tonic to the grass. 

Dandelions.—Must be removed. They spread very rapidly if not 
dealt with. They have long tap roots, and care must be taken to 
remove roots completely. 

Buttercups (Creeping and Bulbous).—The former is the more 
dangerous as it spreads rapidly; both should be removed. 
Yarrow.—This little fern-leafed weed is inclined to come strongly 
in a drought and fade away when there is a summer with a good 
rain supply. It remains green throughout a drought and has no 
effect on the ball. Unless yarrow grows exceptionally thick it is 
recommended to leave this on the ground as in a year of drought it 
helps to keep the ground covered and green. The best way of check- 
ing yarrow is to encourage the growth of the grass in the vicinity. 

All weeding must be thoroughly done and all roots eradicated 
completely. A small two-pronged fork, 5 inches in length and 
14 inches in width, is a most valuable instrument and is cheaply 
made. 

Turf Nursery.—If sufficient ground is available a great asset is a 
turf nursery. The turf should be kept cut, weeded, and fertilized. 
The nursery will allow for the replacement of bad patches on the 
polo ground which often occur after a hard season, in the front of 
the goals and in the centre of the ground. If this re-turfing is done 
in November and December it will have joined up completely and 
be perfectly sound to gallop on by the timc polo begins in the spring. 
It is advisable to divide your turf nursery into three portions, one- 
third being of the size considered large enough for the allowance 
of turf required for one year. This is necessary as, after the turf 
has been removed, it must be re-sown for future use. Turf grown 
from seed for a polo ground will not be strong enough for use until 
in its third year. Sowing can be done in the autumn from about 
August 15th to the end of September, or in the spring when the 
grass first shews signs of moving. August sowing (if it can be done) 
is the more satisfactory. 

Seed.—It is essential to discover the best seed for use and this is 
often a mixture which is obtained by experimenting, particularly 
with the grasses already growing locally. To rely on one form of 
seed only is unsound. 

Upkeep of Grounds.—The most important question in the upkeep 
and maintenance of a polo ground is the cutting. Mowing should 
be begun in the spring, after lightly harrowing in worm-casts when 
dry, with the first sign of the grass moving. From that moment it 
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should never be allowed to grow more than 1 inch to 14 inches 
without cutting. 

The more the grass is cut the more the roots spread in thick- 
ness and strength. If the grass is allowed to grow in height the 
strength goes into that height and the spread of the roots suffers 
underneath. To give an example—look at the roots of really long 
grass that has been scythed, and compare it with a closely cut 
lawn. England is covered with golf courses and many of them have 
the most beautiful turf on the fairways. Owing to the fact that 
golf is played almost all the year round, these fairways have to be 
kept cut practically throughout the year and the result, it will be 
admitted, is to produce excellent turf. 

Even with one ground it is inadvisable to attempt cutting with 
a horse mower. The original outlay of a motor tractor and a 
wide set of mowers to be drawn by the tractor which cover a con- 
siderable width, is soon recovered by the amount of time it saves 
when cutting. Most golf courses use mowers which have been 
arranged in a sequence of scven separate mowers linked together. 
A set such as this, linking five mowers, will cut a polo ground in 
two and a half to three hours. To keep pace with the growth in 
the fast growing time in the spring and early summer, it will be 
found necessary to cut as often as every three days. It will also be 
found necessary to go on cutting throughout the season. After 
the season, as long as the grass is growing, it 1s still of great benefit. 
A period comes, generally towards the end of November or begin- 
ning of December (or sometimes earlicr on account of frost), 
when the grass ceases to grow. It 1s advisable, finally, to leave the 
ground at this period with the grass 1} to 2 inches in length all 
over. This is a good length to leave for the winter and gives pro- 
tection, against any frost, for the grass roots. 

It is unnecessary to remove the grass clippings, which should be 
allowed to spread over the ground and lie there, as they adc 
humus. It is perhaps better in June and July to have the gras 
clippings caught up, but this is rather a difficult matter, and 1 
the ground by then is being cut frequently and closely, the gras 
clippings, if left on the ground, will have no effect on play an: 
will not hurt the ground. 

Rolling.—Most modern greenkeepers and groundsmen now agre 
that the majority of sports grounds in England are suffering fror 
far too much rolling. Consider again the fairways of the go 

courses in England. On a large number there is no rolling dor 
at all, except what they get from the tractor-drawn rollers of tl 
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mowing machines, which in itself is an excellent form of light 
rolling, yet many of these fairways, were they large enough, would 
be excellent on which to play polo. 

Heavy rolling, which has been overdone in the past, with the 
idea of making the ground flat, only tends to cake the surface and 
affects the roots of the grass, which thus suffers from lack of aera- 
tion and nourishment. 

From the moment that play ceases in the summer the roller 
should be put away. 

It is generally considered unnecessary on a polo ground to 
de-worm. The worms throw up innumerable casts throughout the 
winter which should be allowed to remain. This is Nature’s form 
of aeration, and if the ground has been dressed after play with 
soil or with manures or fertilizers these worm-casts coming through 
such soil or fertilizer make an ideal top dressing if lightly harrowed 
in when dry. To harrow, or mow over them when wet, destroys 
and wastes their value. 

The first signs of a returning spring generally occur towards the 
end of February, or early March. There is then often a short burst 
of fine weather when the worm-casts will dry out sufficiently to 
not merely smear if treated, and the grass then Just begins to show 
signs of growing. When this occurs and the worm-casts are 
sufficiently hardened to crumble, the ground should be harrowed 
so as to distribute the worm-casts properly, with a light harrow, 
such as a brush harrow, or what is still better, a wide piece of 
rabbit wire lightly weighted at the end and drawn across the 
ground by a tractor. Given suitable conditions such as these, it is 
beneficial to lightly roll the ground once, and after this to begin 
the cutting as mentioned before. It is then inadvisable, except in 
special circumstances, to roll the ground again until play begins, 
and even then the amount of rolling should be governed entirely 
by the amount of play. 

After a game has been played, and particularly in the spring, 
the ground is naturally cut up. To keep the ground in good con- 
dition it 1s necessary that hoof-marks, holes, and pieces of turf 
thrown out should be replaced by hand and trodden in by men 
with strong boots. These men should be given a short single tron 
spike to loosen and lift turf round holes before treading in. This 
treading should be carefully done and requires the supervision 
of one of the ground staff who knows how it should be done. Small 
pieces of turf carefully put back, and large hoof-marks carefully 
trodden in, will recover immediately and the roots take hold, but 
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it is essential that this treading-in be done immediately after the 
game, for if left till the next day, it is improbable that the roots 
will bind and re-grow. 

After the treading-in has been done it is generally necessary to 
use the light roller over the whole ground. If the hoof-marks are 
not trodden in and lightly rolled and play is continued, the ground 
will rapidly become unfit to play on. If there is more than one 
ground it is of course better to rest the ground for some days. 

Light rollers can be obtained in the same form as mowcrs, but 
in the case of the rollers three small light-weight rollers just cover- 
ing each other, drawn by a tractor, are sufficient, and being light, 
a good width can be covered. 

It will be found after play has been going on for two or three 
weeks that, in spite of treading-in and light rolling, holes will appear 
and there is no turf Icft to fill them. A mixture of loam, sand, and 
seed should be prepared in buckets and these holes filled to the level 
of the ground and patted in. It is essential that there should be a 
proper amount of seed in this mixture. On some grounds it is 
recommended that a little ash, or even naphthalene, be added 
which will act as deterrents to grubs. It is true that these small 
holes may be cut up again but it is remarkable the number of 
them that are not. In any case if this is systematically carned out, 
the benefit seen when the autumn seed-growing begins is quite 
extraordinary. Above all, this procedure should be followed when 
play ceases towards the end of the summer. 

On some grounds, particularly in London where play is con- 
tinual, the ground will be heavily cut up by the end of the season, 
but with proper treatment they will recover completely by the 
spring. 

If they are very severely cut up. the ground will be full of small 
holes and uneven, and it is impossible to regain a really level sur- 
face by rolling out after rain. Vhe grass will grow again through 
the holes it is true, but in the next spring when cut it will be found 
that the ball will bump and roll unevenly. In cases like this it ts 
advisable to put soil on the ground, generally some form of loam 
(second-spit loam is best), but what is put down must depend 
on the nature of the soil and is a matter for professional advice. 

Presuming it is second-spit loam, this can be put down on the 
ground in piles and then thrown over the ground by hand labour. 
The ground should then be harrowed with the wire harrow already 
described, when it will be found that it automatically fills up every 
inequality and leaves a dead level surface of fine soil or grass. This 
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work should be done while the weather is dry, and perfection will 
result if, after it is done, some rain should come. 

The best time to put on a fertilizer is in the spring after the grass 
has been cut several times, when there is likely to be both warm sun 
and light rain. Manures of any description can be put down in the 
winter, and here again professional advice as to what is suitable is 
recommended. 

Where grounds are rolled and also de-wormed it is necessary 
to replace Nature’s action of the worm in aerating the ground by 
the use of a spiked roller, which is best used in the autumn and 
the spring before fertilizers or compost are put down. For a polo 
ground that is used for polo only and not de-wormed, spike- 
rolling should be unnecessary as the ground should have had 
plenty of aerating both by the cutting-up received from play, and 
by the action of worms in the winter. 

Watering.—For a first-class ground it is practically a necessity 
that the ground should be able to be watered. It is an expensive 
item and competent advice is recommended before any scheme is 
embarked upon. 

Any form of spraying is recommended in preference to watering 
by flooding. 

Draining.—It is important that a ground should be properly 
drained. In some cases when the soil and sub-soil are suitable no 
drainage system may be required, but it is advisable to go into 
this question carefully before anything is actually done in pre- 
paring a new ground. 

Polo grounds require constant supervision and examination all 
the year round. The ground may be attacked by leather-jacket, 
wire-worm, or other pests, or by Fusarium or other form of fungoid 
growth, which, if not checked in an early stage, may cause severe 
damage and Icad to considerable expense. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-SEVEN 


HANDICAPPING 


By THE EARL OF KimBer.ey, C.B.E., M.C. 


UR present system of handicapping at polo was copied from 

the Americans after their victorious visit to England in 1909. 
In that year the American team known as the “Big Four,” 
L. Waterbury, M. Waterbury, H. P. Whitney, and D. Milburn, 
handicapped at ro goals each and totalling 40 goals, defeated 
England in two straight games. 

Up to that time we in England had as a form of handicap what 
was called the Recent Form List, commonly known to polo 
players as the “Black List.” This list consisted of players who 
would have been handicapped between Io goals and 7 goals and 
was decreased or increased cach year according to the recent form 
of players. In certain tournaments other than Open cups and 
Regimental tournaments, no team might contain more than one 
or two players on the Recent Form List, in order that the teams in 
those tournaments should be more or less level. To-day players 
are rated from Io points to 0 points, 10 being the highest rating. 
They are handicapped on the supposition that a full game lasts 
one hour. But of recent years since the War, tournaments in 
England have been of shorter duration than one hour owing to 
most players owning small studs of ponies, and 6 chukkers or 
periods of 8 minutes are played instead of the full hour of 7 chukkers 
or periods of 8 minutes. 

In the event of matches under handicap conditions being played 
of shorter duration than 7 periods, the net handicap of teams, after 
deducting one from the other, is worked out pro rata according to 
the number of periods played, but fractions of goals only count 
in case of a tic, the full handicap being based on a 7-period 
match. 

Any fraction of a goal is for convenience reckoned as } goal. 

I have previously mentioned that players are handicapped from 
10 goals to o goals. These figures represent the players’ valucs to 
their side, 10 being the highest and o the lowest rating. 

Thus: In a handicap tournament the handicap of each side is 
totalled, and the handicap is assessed by the difference of the total 
number of goals between each team. Example:— 
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“A” team consists of players worth respectively 8, 7, 6, and 5— 

total 26. 

‘“‘B”’ team consists of players worth respectively 7, 6, 5, and 3— 

total 21. 

The difference between the teams is 5. Presuming the tourna- 

ment Is the average 6-chukker tournament, “ths of this difference 

is then taken, which equals 4?ths. All fractions being considered 

1, ‘‘B” team, therefore, starts the game with 4} goals up from 

“A”? team. 

If the tournament is the full 7 chukkers, the handicap would be 

the full 5 difference; and supposing, as is sometimes the case in 

small country tournaments and frequently in low handicap 
tournaments in India, that the tournament is only a 4-chukker 
one, then ‘ths of the 5 goals would be taken, equalling 2$ths, 

which would, therefore, be 2} goals up from “A.” 

This system of handicapping has on the whole proved very 
successful ever since it was started. 

But there will always be the factor of ponies which has to be 
taken into consideration and which from time to time provides an 
upset in form, and that can never be eliminated. A high-goal 
player on strange or slow beginners’ ponies, can never produce 
the form which he is capable of shewing on his own well-trained and 
fast ponies. Again, take the case of a good player and a good 
horseman who cannotafford to keep the finished pony and invariably 
has to schoo] and play young ponies. If you put him on to a first- 
class stud of ponies which have been playing several seasons, his 
form will probably improve by onc or even two goals. 

In this country we have a Handicapping Committee elected 
annually, consisting of two representatives of the Hurlingham Sec- 
tion of the Hurlingham Club Polo Committee, two representatives 
of the Army Polo Association on the Hurlingham Club Polo Com- 
mittee, two representatives of the County Polo Association on the 
Hurlingham Club Polo Committee, and the Polo Managers of the 
Hurlingham, Ranelagh, and Roehampton clubs. These repre- 
sentatives elect their own chairman annually from among them- 
selves. 

This Committee meets four times annually in order to keep in 
as close touch as possible with the most recent form of all polo 
players. 

As a rule this Handicapping Committee are elected from plavers 
of experience who are stillin the game, and in a few cases from old 
international players who have had great experience against other 
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international and high-goal players in other countries, such as 
America, Argentina, India, &c. 

It is the duty of all members of the Handicapping Committee 
to note form and handicaps of all players they meet in their 
matches, or who they have a chance of watching in games in which 
they (the handicappers) are not playing. 

The Polo Managers of the various London clubs are of the 
greatest value to the Committce in this way, as they are always 
making up sides in matches, running handicap tournaments, seeing 
the results of these tournaments and noticing whether any player 
who consistently wins or loses is specially over- or under-handi- 
capped. 

As regards the London players, their (the Polo Managers’) ex- 
perience and advice is unique, and as a rule is unanimous in the 
case of any player whose name comes up before the Committee for 
Revision. But from time to time they may differ (they are usually 
men who have played many years of first-class or regimental polo 
and know what they are talking about), and then the chairman ts 
obliged to put the question of alteration of handicap to the full 
Committee. It is quite possible that the County Polo Association 
and Army Polo Association representatives have not seen the player, 
and the chairman, whose duty it is to watch all London polo, has 
to give his opinion if he has seen the player in question. 

Another difficulty which often occurs at the beginning of the 
polo season is that of a player from abroad coming to England 
with the intention of playing through a London polo season. As 
the rule of the Handicapping Committee stands (Rule 6), any 
player coming from abroad shall start at the last handicap allotted 
to him in the country from which he came. The local Handicap- 
ping Committee (either London clubs or Country clubs) have 
power to alter that handicap immediately should they consider 
this necessary. 

From time to time players come to England from various parts 
of the world: America, the Argentine, Australia, India, South 
Africa, France, Germany, Spain, Belgium, Kenya, Mesopotamia, 
Malta, Gibraltar, West Africa, New Zealand, China, Aden, Abys- 
sinia. In many of these countries, particularly those who have a 
very limited number of players, the standard of handicap is in no 
way in line with ours, and as a rule their players are considerably 
over-handicapped when they find themselves competing with 
players of equal handicaps in this country. The Handicapping 
Committee make it their business to watch these players during the 
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first few weeks of the season and, if they think that they are over- 
or under-handicapped, can alter their handicap immediately. 

The main difficulty of a Handicapping Committee is to keep the 
standard of its handicaps on a par with that of the other leading 
polo-playing countries, these at present being America, India, 
Argentina. Ever since the War, from 1918 to the present time, there 
have been times when the English handicaps have not been on a 
par with the American, when Indian handicaps have not been 
on a par with English, and when American handicaps have not 
been on a par with Indian. Asa rule English and Argentine handi- 
caps have usually been correct by comparison. The only way it is 
possible to get a line on foreign handicaps 1s (1) for members of the 
Handicapping Committec to have played either at home or abroad 
with the leading players of foreign countries, or (2) to have watched 
foreign players either abroad or in this country and compared them 
to our best players. 

Again, the question of ponies becomes a very important factor 
and has to be reckoned with. For instance, many players from 
India with great reputations and high handicaps come to England 
for a season, and unless they bring their well-trained ponies from 
India they find themselves riding first- or second-season English 
ponies trained in a different way, with double-rein bridles, and 
are not able to reproduce the form they have been shewing in 
India on ponies which are trained with a single-rein bridle and 
which are as a rule far better schooled than the average English 
pony. 

The question of grounds also has to be taken into consideration. 
Many good players take a long time to adapt themselves to the 
rather slow and very often cut-up English grounds after playing 
on the fast and true Indian grounds, where the ball is always run- 
ning on, and in consequence their hitting is neither as accurate nor 
as long as it is in India. 

Players as a rule have reached their highest form by the time 
they are thirty years old. Few improve after that, but they are 
capable of keeping that form up to the age of thirty-eight or in 
rare cases forty. After that they gradually begin to lose their form. 
Bad falls, and injuries to collar-bones and wrists are usually the 
cause of this, and it stands to reason that in a strenuous game like 
polo, and especially international or first-class polo, a player of 
thirty can stand the knocking about and hard riding and galloping 
which is the rule in this class of polo, better than the man of forty, 
however fit he may be. | 
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There is no reason why a player should not continue to play 
until he is sixty years old, but by that time his handicap will have 
been dropped 4 or 5 points from what it was when he was in his 
prime. 

The policy of handicapping committees is to try and improve 
the standard of polo by making both sides in a match strive their 
hardest to win. The side giving goals has to go all out every 
minute of the game to make up their deficit which they sce on 
the score-board at the beginning of the game; the side that is re- 
ceiving goals has the encouragement of feeling that they have a 
good start before the ball is thrown in, and should be filled with 
determination not to allow this lead to be reduced, but if possible 
to add to it. 

Handicaps put a premium on accurate goal-hitting. 

A most important point in handicapping is never to over-handi- 
cap a player, especially a young player. A young player should 
never have his handicap raised until he has proved himself worth 
promotion for at least a whole season, and sometimes two seasons. 

A keen young player is naturally anxious to have his handicap 
raised, and as a rule is delighted and proud when this happens. 
But it is equally disappointing for him if he is raised one scason 
and put back the next season, and that is why young players should 
be given plenty of time to prove themselves before their handicaps 
are raised. 

Some players are very sensitive about their handicaps and, as 
they get older and in consequence begin to lose their form, are 
inclined to resent their handicaps being lowered, but a handicap- 
ping committee must never take this into consideration, otherwise 
they will get all their corresponding handicap values wrong. 

It should be the business of all members of a handicapping com- 
mittee to examine the results of all tournaments either in London, 
the country, or abroad, as they are published in the papers, and 
take note of any matches in which the handicap works out totally 
wrong. 

This must naturally happen from time to time and there 1s 
usually some explanation for it. No player can play true to form 
every day and it is quite possible to find two or three players on a 
side off their game on the same day; or again, bad ponies may be 
the cause. But if it is noticed that these same players are continu- 
ally losing heavily week after week, this fact should be remem- 
bered when the next handicap meeting takes place and their names 
come up for revision. 
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The system of handicapping in England is as follows:— 

The Country polo clubs have their own local handicapping 
committces. 

They each send their recommendations to the County Polo 
Association, who have their own handicapping committee. 

The County Polo Association examine these handicaps and re- 
vise them if necessary. : 

These names arc then sent on to the Hurlingham Official Handi- 
capping Committee and also the names of the London players who 
have been noted for alteration by the Polo Managers of the London 
clubs, when the whole list of Country and London players is care- 
fully examined and revised once more by the Hurlingham Official 
Handicapping Committee, who make the final decision. 

This Committee meets four times annually:— 

(1) In or before the second week in March, to revise the Official 

- Handicaps and to allot handicaps to new players. These 
revisions are published immediately and come into force on 
April 15th. 

(2) In the second week in June, to consider any alterations in 

the handicaps of London players which may be put forward 
by the Polo Managers of the London clubs. 
In or before the third week in July, when alterations to 
handicaps of those who have played in London will be con- 
sidered and circulated to Country clubs for guidance in 
order that they may submit their recommendations for the 
consideration of a further meeting of the Handicapping 
Committee to be held ten days later. The revisions made 
at the later meeting are published immediately and come 
into force (a) in London after the last day of play in the 
London tournaments; (d) in the Country, on the Monday 
following the meeting. 

(4) In October or November, to revise the Official Handicaps. 

By this system the recent form of all players throughout the 
country is watched and carefully examined, and on the whole the 


handicapping of players is generally acknowledged to work out 
satisfactorily. 


~~ 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-EIGHT 


UMPIRING 


By “Marco” 


HE following chapter, which has been submitted to the 
Hurlingham Club Polo Committee, was written in 1932 for 
the Royal Naval Polo Association, by whose kind permission it is 
reproduced here. It is based on the Hurlingham Club Rules, 
which differ in a few minor respects from certain other rules of 
polo, e.g. those drawn up by the United States Polo Association. 


Knowledge of the Rules 


If you are likely to be called on to umpire, you are advised, 
even after a certain amount of experience, to re-read the rules of 
the game carefully from cover to cover at least once a season, 
and to pay particular attention to the diagrammatic examples. 

You should also refresh your memory before every match at 
which you umpire, by studying the penalties and those rules which 
deal with stopping the game. 

It is a good plan to prepare a card, which you can carry in your 
pocket during the game, giving a résumé of the above. The card 
issued to umpires of the Royal Naval Polo Association is shewn in 
Figs. 66 @ 67 as an example of what is suggested. 


General Remarks 


The umpire must be distinctively dressed. If you should your- 
self be playing polo that afternoon, be careful while umpiring not 
to confuse the players by being dressed so that you could easily 
be mistaken for another player. 

You must not be mounted on a difficult pony, as you cannot 
umpire efficiently unless you are able to keep close to the game 
and give it your undivided attention. 

See that, before the match starts, both captains are agreed about 
the handicap allowance on the score-board. 

Make yourself responsible for the score-keeper’s keeping the 
score correctly. 

The first point of importance in umpiring Is to know, at every 
moment of the game, which is the line of the ball. 

Train yourself to establish this in your mind the instant the 
ball is struck, and even, if possible, to anticipate the new line. 
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Plates 33-35 
Top. FIELD RULE 16 (A) 


“TWO PLAYERS FOLLOWING THE LINT OF THE RALL ATTEMPTING TO RIDE ONE ANOTHER OFF, HAVE THE RIGHT 
OF WAY OVFR A SINGIE PLAYER COMING FROM ANY DIRECTION. 


Middle. FIELD RULE 16 (1) 


“NO PLAYLR MAY PULL UP ACROSS THE LINE OF THE BAIT, tk BY sO) DOING HE ENDANGFRS HIMSEILE OR A 
PLAYFR ON THE LINP OF THE BALI. 


Bottom. GENERAL RULE 5 (B) 


“NO PLAYER SHALL APPEAL IN ANY MANNER TO THE UMPIRE OR LMIPIRES FOR FOULS” 
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The second point of importance, which is inseparable from the 
above, is that you should also know, at every moment of the game, 
who is in possession of the ball, since it is these two considerations 
that determine what is, and what is not, a cross. 

Field Rule 16 (c) reads: ‘“That player is in possession of the ball 
who is riding in the direction in which it was hit, on, or at the least 
angle to, the line of the ball .. .” 

When the course of the ball is changed through its striking a 
pony, or another player, or the side-boards, that player riding on 
the line in which the ball was actually hit loses priority of posses- 
sion to any player at a lesser angle to the new direction. Although, 
in theory, the line of the ball changes instantly (Field Rule 16 (7) 
N.B.), in practice the player formerly in possession must be allowed 
to continue sufficiently far on what was the line of the ball to enable 
him to pull up or turn unmolested. 

By Field Rule 16 (7), possession of the ball gives a player the right 
to hit it on the off side of his pony, and it follows that in cases of 
two players with equal rights riding to meet the ball, the rule of 
the road, “keep to the left,” applies, even though this may involve 
crossing the boards to keep possession of the ball when it is close 
to the boards. 

A logical extension of this rule is that when a plaver has entered 
safely on the line of the ball, ahead of the player previously in 
possession, the latter may not ride into him from behind, but must 
cross over and take his shot on the near side. 

Even experienced umpires have been known to give a foul against 
a player who has entered safely on the line of the ball and checked 
very gradually to take an off-side backhander, when another 
player has ridden into him from behind instead of crossing over to 
take the ball on his near side. Field Rule 16 (g) is very clear on 
this point and the foul should be given against the player who rides 
into the other one from behind (unless this other player is taking 
a near-side backhander or has pulled up abruptly, in which case 
it Is against him that the foul must be given). 

Although the umpires may mutually agree that each shall make 
himself responsible for one side line and one back line, this does not 
in the least imply that cither your field of action or your jurisdiction 
is in any way limited to one triangular half of the ground. 

Good umpiring calls for ‘‘team-work” between the two umpires. 
The ideal to aim at is that, each time the ball is struck, they shall 
mutually adjust their positions, one keeping behind the ball and 
the other to the side of it. The former will then be in a better 
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position to see if a cross is made, in which case he must at once 
blow his whistle, whilst the other, who will be in the better position 
to see how far ahead the cross was made, should be consulted, in 
doubtful cases, before a penalty is decided on. 

Where a penalty can be clearly decided on without consultation, 
however, the umpire that blew the whistle should name it. 

Have your whistle ready for instant use. If you wish to stop 
the game, blow it at once, and state loudly and clearly your 
reason for doing so, followed as soon as possible by the penalty 
or decision, e.g. ‘‘Foul hook against Whites—Penalty 3—free hit 
from 60 yards,” “Broken ball—throw in from here,” Gc. 

In all free hits there are limitations to the positions the side 
meeting the hit may occupy. When hitting in from behind, the 
side meeting the hit-in must keep beyond the go-yard line (Field 
Rule 10) until the ball has been hit or hit at. One umpire should 
therefore place himself on the 30-yard line, to enforce this rule. 
The other should be behind the player taking the hit, to sce that 
no one crosses the line of the ball. In Penalty 2 the side meeting 
the free hit must keep behind the back line; one umpire must 
therefore be on the back line. The other side must keep behind the 
ball; the other umpire should therefore take up his position the 
same distance from the back line as the ball. In all other free 
hits, the side meeting the hit must stay outside an imaginary 30- 
yard circle drawn round the ball. One umpire should place him- 
self where he can watch that arc of this imaginary circle which is 
nearest the goal of the side meeting the hit, since it is here that the 
circle is most likely to be crossed. 

In the case of free hits at goal, one umpire should remain near 
goal, preferably behind it. 


Fouls and Penalties 


To be a good umpire, you will need not only to have a knowledge 
of the rules, but to be unhesitatingly strict in applying them. 

Never feel that you are blowing your whistle too much; the bad 
umpire is the man who blows it too little. 

It is better to stop the game in error than to allow a foul to slip 
by, as the game can always be restarted by throwing the ball in, 
without anv playing time being lost, whereas if you allow one foul 
to go unchecked the players will start to lose confidence in your 
umpiring. When in doubt, therefore, blow, and ask the other 
umpire for his opinion. 

It is a common fallacy that strict umpiring slows up the game; 
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quite the reverse is the case. The game is, in point of fact, invari- 
ably speeded up when players feel that they can go “full out” 
without being crossed, bumped at too acute an angle, or unfairly 
interfered with, with impunity, and only strict umpiring on your 
part will give them this necessary confidence when they are in 
possession of the ball. 

Penalize every foul, whether you think it was intentional or not. 

If a player about to take a near-side backhander, for example, 
should catch his stick with that of an opponent on his off side 
who has allowed his stick to lean over carelessly, you must award 
the appropriate penalty even if it is obvious to you that the foul 
was quite unintentional. Except in the rare case of a deliberate 
and dangerous foul, for which you should order the offender off 
the ground (Penalty 10), you cannot hope to decide the intentions 
of the culprit; but it is not, after all, your job to guess at the 
motives of the players; you are there to see that they do not obtain 
an unfair advantage over their opponents. 

In awarding penalties, you must be guided by what you con- 
sider the extent of the advantage unfairly gained by the fouling 
side; and in assessing this you will obviously take into consideration 
such factors as the position, relative to the goals, at which the foul 
occurred, as well as the trend of the play at the time. The more dan- 
gerous the cross or bump, moreover, the greater disadvantage will 
have been inflicted on the side fouled. (Field Rule 23 N.B.) 

Sce that your penalties provide adequate compensation. Penalty 
3 for instance will hardly make up for a foul hook which stopped 
an easy shot thirty yards from the enemy goal. 

Subject to the penalties allowed under the rules (see R.N.P.A. 
Umpire’s Card, Figs. 66 @& 67), the following scale is suggested:— 

Penalty 1.—Dangerous foul, near fouler’s goal, in order to 
save goal. 

Penalty 2.—Dangerous foul, not near fouler’s goal. Average 
foul, near fouler’s goal. 

Penalty 3.—Average foul, not near fouler’s goal. 

Penalty 4.—Slight foul. 

[t is important that you should be consistent in your penalties 
so that players may know where they are. This applies particu- 
larly to the vexed question of *‘crossing.”’ 

You will realize that if a foul occurs within Iess than 60 yards 
from the fouler’s goal (unless very far to one side), Penalty 4 will 
prove more severe than Penalty 3, and in such a case will serve 
as an intermediate penalty, if required, between 2 and 3. 
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Remember that in Penalty 4 none of the fouling side may be 
within 30 yards of the ball until it has been struck at, even in cases 
where this forces them to keep outside the playing area. In fact in 
the case of a foul occurring within 30 yards of the goal at a reason- 
able angle, Penalty 4 becomes similar to Penalty 2, if the captain of 
the side fouled exercises his right in Penalty 2 of demanding that the 
free hit be given from where the foul occurred, except that players, 
although standing go yards distance from the ball, and thus behind 
the back line, may ride out between the goal-posts in Penalty 4. 

Occasionally, you will find that to blow your whistle would be 
to penalize the side fouled more than the fouling side. If, for 
example, a player who cannot stop an attack, and whose side are 
badly placed, should commit a small foul for which a light penalty 
would normally be given, you will be giving his side time to re- 
form if you hold up the game. So you must cither, in such a case, 
punish him paradoxically by taking no notice (which you are 
empowered by Field Rule 24 to do), or else, ifthe occasion warrants 
it, you must blow your whistle and give a heavier penalty. 


Disabled Player 

Field Rule 22 covers the case of a player being disabled by a 
foul to the extent of being unable to continue the game, and allows 
the captain of the side fouled to choose whether he will provide a 
substitute or avail himself of Penalty 8, under which he may 
designate an opponent who is to retire, when the match is con- 
tinued with three players a side. 

The rules do not deal with the case of a player being disabled 
by an accident which is not caused through a foul committed by 
the other side. Although General Rule 4 (c) provides for substitu- 
tion of players during a match owing to a case of accident or 
illness, it is nowhere stated whether the depleted team can be 
forced to go on playing with or without a substitute. 

Field Rule 23 gives you very wide powers in this matter, anc 
makes the decision of the umpires and referee binding. If the 
player was disabled by a foul which he himsclf committed, you 
are advised to force the depleted side to continue with the game 
played three against four, or else to scratch. If the player wa: 
disabled by an accident which was nof caused by a foul, you wil 
have to be guided by the circumstances of the case. If a reason 
able substitute 1s available the depleted side should be forcec 

either to play on or to scratch. If none is available the remainde. 
of the match should be postponed (General Rule 7 (k)), unless, 0 





Plate 38 


FIELD RULE 19 (b) 


UMPIRE ! THE STRIKER IS RAKING THE BALL ‘TOWARDS HIM. IS HE DOING THIS ACROSS THE FORELEGS 
OF HIS OPPONENTS PONY 2 
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course, the officials in charge of the tournament object to the 
tournament being held up, in which case the depleted side must 
be forced to continue, or else to scratch. 


Points to be Noted in the Rules 


Don’t forget that if no goals have been scored, ends are changed 
at half-time (Field Rule 9). 

Although you should allow reasonable latitude to players whose 
ponies are standing far from the end of the ground at which the 
game stopped, you are not allowed to wait for players that are late 
at the beginning of a chukka (Field Rule 13); but if the captain 
whose side is ready should ask you to wait, it is customary to do so. 

Penalty 7 enables you to start a chukka if a side due to hit in 
refuses to start when called on. 

After a goal has been scored, make the players line up in the middle 
of the centre line—not half-way towards the boards (Field Rule 7). 

Gencral Rule 5 (6) was in 1935 revised to read: ‘‘No player 
shall appeal in any manner to the umpire or umpires for fouls.” 

This does not prevent the man in possession of the ball from 
giving a warning cry to another player who appears to be about 
to cross him, since this may prevent a foul. And even if a player 
makes a claim this is an infringement of a general rule and the 
umpire may only stop the game for an infringement of the Field 
Rules (Field Rule 5). 

A good plan is to wait to the end of the chukka and then to warn 
any offender that the only result of his making any more claims will 
be for you to ignore them or at all events reduce the severity of 
any penalty you would have awarded if no claim had been made. 

In the case of Penalty 2, the captain of the fouled side has the right 
to choose whether he wishes a free hit from 40 yards or from where 
the foul took place. Remember therefore to give him his choice 
whenever the foul occurs within 40 yards of his opponents’ goal. 

You are empowered by Field Rule 21 to stop the game if an 
accident happens to a pony’s gear which you consider involves 
danger to his rider. 

This is a difficult matter to decide, and the following recom- 
mendations of the London Polo Managers (meeting on May 18th, 
1933) may help to guide you:— 

Stop the game for accidents to girth, bandage, and martin- 
gale, when the latter is dangerous (particularly with a sash- 
martingale). Don’t stop for accidents to curb-chain, stirrup- 
leather, or to martingale when the latter is not dangerous. 
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Although you shouldn’t blow your whistle if a player “cuts a 
voluntary” (unless, of course, he is injured by his fall), you must 
stop the game if the player is knocked off by another player, or is 
pulled off through getting his stick caught, and, of course, when- 
ever a pony falls. 

Once you have stopped the game you must not start it again 
until the player concerned is ready. 

Plavers may ride-off their opponents at any time that the ball 
is in play, but may only crook an opponent’s stick when he 1s in 
the act of striking the ball (Field Rule rg (a)). 

Field Rule 19 (d) states that ‘‘no player shall use his stick 
dangerously.” 

This is usually taken to include holding the stick in such a way 
as to risk tripping opponents’ ponies, taking a full shot in a mélée, 
or taking a full under-the-neck shot when an opponent is riding 
alongside and could be hit in the face if the stick curled round. 

If anv person should come onto the ground to hand a plavera 
stick, or to help him in any way, whether asked to do so or not, 
vou must at once blow your whistle (Ficld Rule 4), unless this 
would favour the offending side (Field Rule 24). 

If a player rides an unmanageable ponv, he ts infringing Field 
Rule 1, and this (under Field Rule 5) constitutes a foul for which 
the umpire may blow his whistle and inflict Penalty g. There is 
no rule compelling vou to hold up the game while the player is 
changing his pony, and in order to discourage players from playing 
doubtful ponies it is a good plan to throw in the ball and to start 
the game again at once, without waiting for the plaver's return. 

If the umpire blows his whistle, the ball is dead (Field Rule 6) 
Take care, therefore, only to blow when you want the clock t 
be stopped (e.g. for a foul, a damaged ball, @c.), and not for : 
goal or a hit behind. 

You may occasionally find it necessary to stop the game, bu 
without having time taken out; for example, if the ball just crosse 
the back line, is met, and hit back onto the ground. A good pla: 
in such a case is to blow two short blasts; this will warn the player 
that the ball is no longer in play, and your timekeeper will knov 
(by pre-arrangement, if necessary) that he is not to take time ou 

Ifa foul occurs in the last 15 seconds of a match, a full 15 seconc 
is nevertheless allowed by the Hurlingham Rules for the exactic 
of the penalty (General Rule 7 (7)). 

In the case of a tic the final chukka does not end when the be 
is rung (General Rule 7 (4)}. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-NINE 


THE HURLINGHAM CLUB 
RULES OF POLO 


General Rules 


(General) 1.—Ponies of any height may be played. 


(General) 2.—(a) A full-sized ground should not exceed 300 yards in length 
by 200 yards in width, if unboarded; and 300 yards in length and 160 yards in 
width, if boarded. 

(b) The goals to be not less than 250 yards apart, and each goal to be 8 yards 
wide. 

(c) The goal-posts to be at Ieast 10 feet high, and light enough to break if 
collided with. 

(d) The boards not to excecd 11 inches in height. 


(General) 3.—The size of the ball shall not exceed 3} inches in diameter. The 
weight of the ball shall be 44 ozs., and in no case shall it exceed 4# ozs. or be less 
than 4} ozs. 


(General) 4.—(a) The number of players is limited to four a side in all games 
and matches. 

(6) No player shall play with his left hand except left-handed players regis- 
tered at Hurlingham. 

(c) In Tournaments (unless the conditions of the Tournament provide other- 
wise) ifa player having taken part in the Tournament for any reason be unable 
to play, or if a bona-fide member of a Team be unable through sickness or accident 
to take part in the earlier parts of the Tournament, he may be replaced by any 
player who by the Rules of the Tournament is qualified, provided the said 
player has not already competed in another Team. In Tournaments played 
ander the handicap, the Team will play under the handicap of the actual 
players. When a substitution takes place during a match, the handicap of the 
man having the greater number of goals shall be counted irrespective of the 
period in the match when the substitution takes place. 


(General) 5.—(a) Except when an Official Umpire is, or Official Umpires are, 
provided, the Captain of each side shall nominate an Umpire, unless it be 
mutually agreed to play with one instead of two, and his or their decision shall 
be final. In matches where two Umpires are acting, a Referee shall be ap- 
pointed, whose decision in the event of the Umpires disagreeing shall be final. 

(b) No player shall appeal in any manner to the Umpire or Umpires for fouls. 

(c) In important matches Goal Judges should be appointed, each of whom 
shall give testimony to the Umpires at the latters’ request in respect of goals or 
other points of the game near his goal, but the Umpires shall make all decisions. 


(General) 6.—An official Timekeeper and Scorer shall be employed in all 
games and matches. 


(General) 7.—(a) The maximum duration of play in a match shall be seven 
periods of eight minutes each, with intervals of three minutes after each period, 
no deduction being made for overtime. The number of periods played in a 
match shall be at the discretion of the local authorities concerned. 

(6) In the event of matches under handicap conditions being played of 
shorter duration than seven pcriods, the net handicap of teams, after deducting 
one from the other, shall be worked out vo rata according to the number of 
periods played, but fractions of goals shall only count in case of a tie; the full 
handicap being based on a seven-pcriod match. Mistakes in handicaps, or in 
computing goal allowances, must be challenged before a match begins, and no 
objection can be entertained afterwards. 

_ (c) With the exception of the said intervals play shall be continuous, and no 
time shall be taken out for change of ponies. 

(d) Each period of play, except the last period, shall terminate as soon as the 
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ball goes out of play after the expiration of the prescribed time (or, on boarded 
grounds, when the ball strikes the boards). 

(e) A bell shall be rung to signify to the players that the period has ended; 
when the ball next goes out of play or hits the boards, the Umpire shall blow his 
whistle to terminate the period. 

(f) Ifa foul is given after the bell, the Umpire’s whistle terminates the period, 
and the penalty shall be exacted at the beginning of the next period. 

(g) When the Umpire blows his whistle for a foul, or under Field Rules, 14, 
21 (a), (6), or (c), or for Penalty 6, the ball shall be dead and time shall be de- 
ducted from the period from the moment the whistle was blown until the 
Umpire re-starts the game. 

(hk) The last period shall terminate, although the ball is still in play, at the 
first stroke of the final bell, wherever the ball may be, except in case of a tie. 

(2) In the case of a tie, the last period shall be prolonged till the ball goes out 
of play or strikes the boards, and if still a tie, after an interval of five minutes, 
the ball shall be started from where it went out of play, and the game continued 
in periods with the usual intervals, until one side obtains a goal, which shall 
determine the match. 

(j) In the case of a penalty being incurred towards the end of a match, and 
there not being time to exact the penalty before the final bell rings, play shall 
continue from the time the ball is hit, or hit at, in carrying out the penalty, for 
15 seconds or until the ball goes out of play. 

(kK) In the event of a game being stopped by the Umpire for darkness, weather, 
or for any cause which prevents a finish the same day, it shall be resumed at 
the point at which it stopped, as to score, period and position of the ball, at the 
earliest convenient time. 


(General) 8.—The side that scores most goals wins the game. 


(General) 9.—No one shall be allowed to play in tournament or match 
games unless he wears a protected polo helmet or cap. If a player loses his 
headgear the Umpire shall stop the game to enable him to recover it, but not 
until such an opportunity occurs that neither side is favoured thereby. 

The Committee strongly recommend all players to wear a properly protected polo helmet 
with chin-sirap, but if a polo cap is worn, that a chin-strap should be worn with it. 


(General) 10.—No player shall pay or receive payment for playing polo. 


Field Rules 


(Field) 1.—A pony blind of an eye may not be played; a pony showing vice, 
or not under proper control, shall not be allowed in the game. 


(Field) 2.—Blinkers or spurs with rowels are not allowed. 


(Field) 3.—Frost nails and screws are not allowed, but a calkin fixed or 
movable is permissible, provided the same is placed only at the heels of the hind 
shoe. 

The fixed or movable calkin referred to shall be limited in size to a half-inch 
cube. 

Rimmed shoes are allowed, but the rim may be only on the inside of the shoe. 

N.B.—The movable calkin is allowed so that when it becomes worn it can be 
replaced by a fresh one without re-shoeing. 

The essence of this permission is that the movable calkin should resemble, as 
far as possible, the recognized form of fixed calkin, and it does not permit 
the fixing of any fancy-shaped spike nor the placing of the calkin anywhere 
except at the heels of the shoe. 

(Field) 4.—No person is allowed on the ground during play for any purpose 
whatever, except the Players and the Umpires. A | eke requiring a stick, pony, 
or other assistance from an outside person must ride to the ends of the ground or 
the side lines to procure it. No person is allowed within the Safety Zone during 
play except Players, Umpires, Referee, Goal Judges, Manager, and Stick- 
holders. 

Note.—The Safety Zone is an area including the field of play, the ground 

within about ten yards of the buards, and the ground within about thirty yards 
of the goal line. 
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(Field) 5.—Any infringement of the Field Rules constitutes a foul, and the 
Umpire may stop the game. 


(Field) 6.—The Umpire shall carry a whistle, which he shall use as required. 
If the Umpire blows his whistle the ball is dead. 


(Field) 7.—The game begins by both teams taking their positions in the 
middle of the ground and the Umpire bowling the ball, under-hand and hard, 
into the centre of the ground between the opposing ranks of players, each team 
being on its own side of the centre line, no player to stand within five yards of 
the Umpire. 


(Field) 8.—A goal is gained when a ball passes between the goal-posts and 
over and clear of the goal line. Ifa ball is hit above the top of the goal-posts 
but in the opinion of the Umpire between those posts produced, it shall be 
deemed a goal. 


(Field) 9.—(a) Ends shall be changed after every goal, or if no goals have 
been obtained, after half-time, when play will be re-started at a position corre- 
sponding to the change of ends. Inaseven- or five-period match, after the fourth 
or third period respectively. After a goal has been scored (except when penalty 
1 has been exacted) the game shall be re-started from the centre of the ground as 
described in Field Rule 7. The players shall be allowed a reasonable time in 
which to reach the centre of the ground at a slow trot and take their positions. 

(6) If the Umpire inadvertently permits lining-up the wrong way the re- 
sponsibility rests with him, and there is no redress; but if at the end of the period 
no goal has been scored, the ends shall then be changed. 


(Field) 10.—If the ball be hit behind the back line by one of the attacking 
side it shall be hit off without delay from where it crossed the line, but at least 
12 feet from the goal-posts or the boards, after giving the attacking side reason- 
able time to get to the 30-yard line. None of the attacking side shall be within 
3o yards of the back line when the ball is hit in. The ball is in play after it 
has been hit, or hit at. 

N.B.—There must be no unnecessary delay. 


(Field) 11.—If the ball be hit behind the back line by one of the defending 
side, either directly or after glancing off his own pony, or after glancing off the 
side-boards, Penalty 5 shall be exacted. If the ball strikes any other player or 
his pony before going behind, it shall be hit in in accordance with Field Rule ro. 


(Field) 12.—(a) The ball must go over and clear the boundary line or boards 
to be out. 

(b) When the ball is hit out it must be bowled, under-hand and hard, by the 
Umpire into the ground from the exact spot where it went out, on a line 
parallel to the two goal lines, and between the opposing ranks of players, each 
side being on its own side of the line. No player to stand within five yards of the 
side line. A reasonable time must be allowed the players in which to line up. 


(Field) 13.—On play being resumed after an interval, the ball shall be put in 
play as laid down in Field Rule 12; or as laid down in Field Rule ro, if it was 
hit behind at the end of the previous period. There must be no delay for players 
who are late in lining up. 


(Field) 14.—If the ball be damaged, or trodden into the ground, the Umpire 
shall, at his discretion, stop the game, and throw in a new ball as near as pos- 
sible to where the ball was when the whistle sounded, towards the nearer side of 
the ground, in a direction parallel to the two goal lines and between the op- 
posing ranks of players. 

N.B.—It is desirable that the game shall be stopped and the ball changed 

lags damaged ball is in such a position that neither side is favoured 
thereby. 


(Field) 15.—A player may not carry the ball. In the event of the ball lodging 


upon against a player or pony, it must be immediately dropped on the 
ground. 


Infringement a 
foul. 

Whistle. 

Dead ball. 


How game 
commences. 


Goals. 


Over top of 
goal-posts. 


Ends changed. 


Wrong line-up. 


Ball hit behind 
by attacking side. 


Unnecessary 
delay. Penalty 7. 


Ball hit behind 
by the defending 


side. 
Penalty 5. 
Ball out. 


Ball thrown fn 
by Umpire. 


Ball damaged, 
ete. 


Carr ball. 
Peake” 4. 


Crossing. 
oy 1, 2, 8, or 


Possessor of ball 
given way to. 
peony 1, 2, 8, or 


Possessor of ball. 


Rider to meet it. 


haa 1, 2, 3, or 


ital 1, 2, 3, or 


iad 1, 2, 8, or 


Line of the ball. 


Dangerous riding. 


co 1, 2, 3, or 


Rough play. 
ae 1, 2, 8, or 


Crooking sticks. 
Nd 1, 2, 8, or 


Striking across 
forelegs. [4. 
Penalty 1, 2, 3, or 
Striking pony 
with head of 
stick. Penalty 4. 
aaa 1, 2, 3, or 


Dismounted 
player. 
Penalty 8 or 4. 


Accidents. 
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(Field) 16.—No player may cross another player in possession of the ball 
except at such a distance as does not involve the possibility of collision or danger 
to either player. 

(a) Two players following the line of the ball attempting to ride one another 
off, have the right of way over a single player coming from any direction. 

(b) If two players are riding from different directions to hit the ball and a 
dangerous collision appears probable, then the player in possession of the ball 
must be given way to. 

(c) That player is in possession of the ball who is riding in the direction in 
which it was hit, on, or at the least angle to, the line of the ball, except as 
against a player who is riding to meet the ball on the exact line of its course. 

(d) Any player who rides to meet the ball on the exact line of its course is in 
possession rather than any other player riding at an angle from any direction. 

(e) A player riding in the direction in which the ball is travelling, at an angle 
to its line, has possession, rather than a player riding to meet the ball, at an 
angle to its line. 

(f) As between players riding to meet the ball, that player is in possession 
whose course is at the least angle to the line of the ball. 

(g) No player may enter the line of the ball in front of a player in possession 
except at such a distance as does not involve the possibility of collision or danger 
to either player. Ifa player enters safely on the line of the ball, a player may not 
ride into him from behind, but must take the ball on the near side of his own 
pony, 

(k) No player shall be deemed to be in possession of the ball by reason of his 
being the last striker, if he shall have deviated from pursuing the exact course of 
the ball. (See Example 1.) 

(i) No player may pull up across the line of the ball, if by so doing he endan- 
vers himself or a player on the line of the ball. 

(j) Possession of the ball gives a player the right to hit it on the off side of his 
pony. If he places himself so as to hit it on the near side of his pony he must 
give way to a player who has placed himself for a stroke that would have been 
without danger had the player in possession stayed on his proper side. If two 
players are riding from opposite directions to hit the ball, each shall hit the 
ball on the off side of his pony. 

N.B.—The line of the ball is the line of its course or that line produced at the 

moment any question arises. 


(Field) 17.—No player shall ride dangerously. 

As, for example:— 

(2) Bumping at an angle dangerous to a player or his pony. 

(b) Zigzagging in front of another player riding at a gallop. 

(c) Pulling across or over a pony’s forelegs in such a manner as to risk tripping 
the pony, &c. 

(Field) 18.—No player shall seize with the hand, strike, or push with the head 
hand, arm, or clbow, but a player may push with his arm, above the elbow, pro: 
vided the elbow be kept close to his side. 


(Field) 19.—(a) No player shall crook an adversary’s stick, unless he is on th: 
same side of an adversary’s pony as the ball, or in a direct line behind, and hi 
stick is neither over or under the body or across the legs of an adversary’s pony 
The stick may not be crooked or struck unless an adversary is in the act o 
striking at the ball. 

(6) No player may strike at the ball or crook an opponent’s stick directl 
across or amongst the forelegs of an opponent’s pony, but if a player rides int 
a back stroke from behind, he does so at his own risk, and there is no foul. 

(c) No player shall intentionally strike his pony with the head of his polo stick 

(d) No player shall use his stick dangerously. 


(Field) 20.—No dismounted player is allowed to hit the ball or interfere in th 
game. 

(Field) 21.—(a) Ifa pony falls, or if a player or a pony be injured, or in case « 
an accident to a pony’s gear, which in the opinion of the Umpire involves dang: 
to the player or other players, the Umpire shall stop the game. 

(b) If a player falls off his pony the Umpire shall not stop the game, unless t 
is of opinion that the player is injured. 
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(c) What constitutes a fall shall be left to the decision of the Umpire. 

(d) When the game has been stopped on account of injury to a player or an 
accident to gear involving danger, the Umpire shall re-start the game directly 
the injured player is fit to play or the accident to gear put right. He shall not 
wait for any other player who may not be present. 

(e) If a player be injured a period of 15 minutes shall be allowed for his re- 
covery. If the injured player is unfit to play after 15 minutes, the game shall be 
re-started with a substitute in the place of the injured player. 


(Field) 22.—If a player be disabled by a foul so that he is unable to continue, 
penalty 8 may be exacted, or the side which has been fouled shall have the 
option of providing a substitute. Penalty 1 or 2 shall be exacted in any case. 


(Field) 23.—Should any incident or question not provided for in these 
Gencral or Field Rules arise, such incident or question shall be decided by the 
ao or Umpires. If the Umpires disagree, the Referee’s decision shall be 
inal. 

N.B.—There are degrees of dangerous play and of unfair play, as it confers an 
advantage on the side fouling. Where more than one penalty is prescribed 
in the margins to the Rules, the penalty to be inflicted is left to the discre- 
tion of the Umpire. 


(Field) 24.—It is within the discretion of the Umpire not to stop the game for 
the purposc of inflicting a penalty, if the stopping of the game and the infliction 
of the penalty would be a disadvantage to the fouled side. 


(Field) 25.—If for any reason the game has to be stopped, and re-started by 
the ball being thrown in by the Umpire, it shall be thrown in as near as possible 
to the spot where the ball was when the game was stopped, towards the nearer 
side of the ground, in a direction parallel to the two goal lines, and towards the 
opposing ranks of players. 


EXPLANATION OF TERMS 


1.—Jn all free hits the ball ts considered in play the moment it has been hit or hit at. 
2.— Throw in” means ‘‘to bowl the ball into the field of play under-hand.” 


Penalties 


Penalty 1.—(a) If in the opinion of the Umpire a player commits a dangerous 


foul in the vicinity of goal in order to save a goal, the side fouled shall be 
allowed one goal. 

(b) On play being resumed, ends will not be changed, but the ball shall be 
thrown in where the foul occurred towards the ncarer side of the ground. 


Penalty 2.—(a) A free hit at the ball from a spot 40 yards from the goal line of the 
side fouling opposite the centre of goal or, if preferred, from where the foul 
occurred (the choice to rest with the captain of the side fouled); all the side 
fouling to be behind their back line until the ball is hit or hit at, but not be- 
tween the goal-posts, nor when the ball is brought into play may any of the 
side ride out from between the goal-posts; none of the side fouled to be nearer 
the goal line produced than the ball is, at the moment it is hit or hit at. 

(6) In carrying out Penalty 2, if the free hit would, in the opinion of the 
Umpire, have resulted in a goal, but is stopped by the side fouling coming out 
from between the goal-posts or crossing the back line before the ball is struck, 
such shot to count as a goal to the side fouled. 


Penalty 3.—A free hit at the ball from a spot 60 yards from the goal line of the 
side fouling opposite the centre of the goal, none of the side fouling to be 
within 30 yards of the ball, the side fouled being free to place themselves 
where they choose. 


Disablement by 
foul. 


Penalty 8. 
Penalty 1 or 2. 


Incidents not 
provided for 
by Rules. 


Umpire’s power 
of discretion. 


Re-start. 


Field Rule No. 


Crossing .. 16 
Not giving way 
to ball pos- 
sessor .. 16 
Unfair play .. 16 
Dangerous rid- 
ing ie 
Rough play... 18 
Crooking stick 
and dangerous 
stick use .. 19 
Disablement by 
foul 1. 22 
See penalty .. 6 


Same as in mar- 


and 2 (a) with 
addition of 
Dismounted 
player .. 20 


Field Rule No. \ 
Assistance on 


ground .. 4 
Carrying ball 15} 
Crossing 


Not giving way 
to ball pos- 
sessor .. 16 

Unfair play .. 16 

Dangerous 
riding ..17 

Rough play 18 

Crooking sticks 


and dangerous 
stick use 
Striking pony 
with stick 
head os 
Dismounted 
player .. 20 


See penalty 6. 
Defending side 


hind 


-- 11 
Infringement of 
penalties. 


Unnecessary 
delay eek 


Disablement by 
foul as 


Field Rule 1. 
Field Rule 3. 


Player ordered 
off. 
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Penalty 4.—A free hit at the ball from where it was when the foul took place, 
none of the side fouling to be within go yards of the ball, the side fouled being 
free to place themselves where they choose. 

Penalty 5.—A free hit at the ball from a spot 60 yards distant from the back line 
opposite where the ball was hit behind, but not nearer the boards than 12 feet; 
none of the side fouling to be within go yards of the ball, the side fouled being 
free to place themselves where they choose. 

Penalty 6.—In the case of failure to carry out correctly. 

(a) Penalties 2, 3, 4, and 5, by the side fouling—another free hit at the ball if a 
goal has not been scored. 

(b) Penalty 2, by the side fouled—a hit-in from behind by the other side from 
the centre of their own goal; none of the attacking side to be within 
30 yards of the back line when the ball is hit or hit at, the defending side 
being free to place themselves where they choose. 

(c) Field Rule 10, by the attacking side—another hit-in from behind. 

(d) When Penalties 2, 3, 4, or 5 are not properly carried out, or Field Rule 
10 is infringed by both sides simultaneously, the ball shall be hit or hit at, 
as the case may be, from the same spot as before. 

Penalty 7.—In the event of unnecessary delay in hitting in the ball, the Umpire 
shall call on the offending side to hit in at once; if the Umpire’s request is not 
complied with he shall bowl in the ball hard under-hand, at the spot where 
the i crossed the back line at right angles to the goal line or goal line pro- 
duced. 

Penalty 8.—Designation by the captain of the team fouled of the i par in the 
team fouling whose handicap is nearest above that of the disabled player, who 
shall retire from the game, If there are two or more such players the captain 
of the team fouled shal] designate the one to retire. The game shall be con- 
tinued with three players in each team, and if the team fouling refuse to con- 
tinue the game, it shall thereby lose the match. 

Penalty 9.—The pony ordered off the ground by the Umpire and disqualified 
from being played again during the game or match. 

N.B.—If for infringement of Field Rule 3, after removal of offence the pony 

may be allowed to play, provided the game is not delayed. 

Penalty 10.—The Umpire may exclude a player from the game, in addition to 
any other penalty, in case of a deliberate, dangerous foul, or conduct pre- 
Judicial to the game. 


EXAMPLES OF FIELD RULES 


Example I 
Field Rule 16 (g).—Ball in possession of line follower 


B, on the ball, hits to X, and swings around in a semicircle. A, on a good 
polo pony, is following the line of the ball. 


NC 


: ~ hd 
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At A’ B’a collision is imminent. 

Although B hit the ball last, he loses possession, because A has ridden on a line 
closer and more nearly parallel to the line on which the ball has been travelling. 

A is entitled to possession of the ball, and must be given way to. 


Example II 


Field Rule 16 (a).—Crossing 
Field Rule 16 (5) and (c).—Possession of ball 


A hits the ball in from behind to X. 
B rides to meet it, and C to take it on. 
A collision is imminent between B and C at X. 


\e 


A \ GOAL 
o-———-—————— 


B must be given way to, because he is on the line on which the ball travelled, 
even though coming in an opposite direction, whereas C would cross that line. 


Example III 


Field Rule 16.—Crossing 


A hits the ball to X. 
If B can unquestionably reach the ball at X, without causing A to check to 
phar a on ae then B is entitled to possession and can take an off-side back- 
ander at B’. 


But if there is reasonable doubt, then it is B’s duty to swerve towards B” (the 
line of the ball) and take a near-side backhander, and if in taking that back- 
hander, or afterwards, his pony in the slightest degree crosses the line of the 
ball, a “‘cross” should be given against him. 
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Example IV 


Field Rule 16 (a).—Crossing, possession of ball 
Field Rule 16 ().—Riding at smallest angle 


The ball has been hit to X. 
Neither A nor B hit it there. 


iy | GOAL 


‘ 


Both start to ride to the ball with equal rights. A collision is probable at X. 
A must be given way to, as he has followed more closely the line on which the 
ball has been travelling. 


Example V 


Field Rule 16.—Crossing 


No. 2 (red), in possession of the ball, hits to X. 
All three players ride for the ball; No. 1 (red) riding off the back (blue) all 
the way, and a collision between the three is imminent at X. 


"22 (eos | 
apne: “—— . @ COAE 
Relea wn zeripisitsisers & 
“No. ! (REO) 
No. 2 (red) is entitled to possession. A dangerous foul should be given against 


No. 1 (red) if he causes the back to cross No. 2, or if he causes the back to pull 
up so as to avoid a collision with the No. 2. 


INDEX 


INDEX 


Accuracy, 104, 113 
Africa, East, 20 
South, 20 
‘*Aids,”” 181 
Akbar the Great, 17 
Alexander the Great, 17 
Alwar Team, 71, 74, 78 
America, polo in, 19, 288 
Arab, horses, 24 
pony, 143 
“Arabella,” 140 
Arabs, bitting, 247 
Argentine, 20 
Assam, 18 
Atkinson, Captain Jack, 72 
Major E. J., 73 
Attacking, 100 
Australia, polo in, 19 
Austria, 20 
Away-from-the-neck Shot, 59 


Back, the, 105, 120 
Backhanders, 98 
Balance of pony, 158 
“Balanced,” definition of, 182 
Ball, effect of a rolling, 55 

out of play, 37 
Baltislan, 18 
Barley, 165 

““‘bhoosa,”’ 261 

boiled, 257 

raw, 257 
Beg, Shah Mirza, 72 
Beginners, 27-38 
Beginner’s ponies, 140 
Bennett, Mr. James Gordon, 289 
Beresford, Admiral Lord Charles, 


279 
Between-the-legs Shot, 60 
Bey, Amir, 78 
*“Bhoosa,” 261 


Birdwood, Field-Marshal Sir 
William, 18 
Bits, 213 


types of, 242 
Bitting a pony, 143, 206, 241 
Body, Exercises, 130 

pony’s, 155 
Boiled barley, 257 
“Brace,” the, 40, 236 
Bran, 164, 258 

mash, 259 
Breeds of ponies, 242 
Bridle, the double, 242 
Brilliance, 104-117 
Buckmaster, Mr. W. S., 72, 73 
Bumping ball, 100 
Burma, 20 
Buying ponies, 140-161 


Cachar Polo Club, 19 

Cane, 61 

Canter, the, 196 

Captaincy, 133-139 

Carrots, 165, 262 

Cavasson, 177 

Chaff, 17 

Character of pony, 146 
Characteristics of players, 104-120 
Chaugan, 17 

Chepe, Captain Leslie, 72 
Chest of pony, 152 

China, 20 

Chinese polo, 18 

Chitral, 18 

“‘Churrie,”’ 262 

Coaching, 276 

“Collected,” definition of, 182 
Combination, 87-96 
Competition, International, 272 
Cooling Sheet, 173 

Curbs, 170 

Cut, 39 


339 


340 


Cut Shots, 56 
Cylindrical heads, 65 


de Lisle, Captain H. de B., 71 
Dening, Captain, 73 
“‘Dhoob grass,” 261 
Diamond Rule, 57, 58 
Disengage Shot, 60 

Double bridle, 242 

Draining polo grounds, 313 
Dribbling, 70 

Drive, 39-43, 104 

Dumb Jockey, 178 
Dumb-bell Exercises, 128 
Durham Light Infantry, 71 
Duties, of a captain, 133-139 

of players, 104-120 


Early polo, 17 


_————.. 


INDEX 


Forearm of pony, 152 
Forelegs of pony, 152 
France, 20 

Free rein, 236 
“‘Freebooters,”’ 73 
Fry, Mr. C. B., 85 


Gallop, the, 203 
Games-sense, 264 
George V, H.M. King, 279 
Germany, 20 

Gilgit, 18 

Girths, softness of, 138 
Golconda Team, 72 
Gould, Mr. J., 115, 268 
Gram, 258 

Grass seed, 309 
Grasses, 261 


Green food, 165 


Education of the player, 263- | Grenfell, Captain Francis (V.C.), 


271 
Edwards, Captain Noel, 72 
Egypt, 20 
Elbow of pony, 152 
Essex County Country Club, 293 
Exercise, 17! 

for ponies, 249 

with other ponies, 218 
Exercises, 128 et seq. 

to improve the seat, 229 
“Eye,” development of, 269 

on the ball, 47 


Feed, pony off, 166 
Feeding ponies, 164 

Feeds per day, 259 

Feet, pony’s, 154 

Fetlock trouble in ponies, 170 
Finger-Grip, 42 

Firdusi, 17 

First-season pony, 144, 159 
Flick Shots, 44 
‘Follow-through,” 42 

Foot trouble in ponies, 170 
Forage, 165 


.-s—o - 


72 
Captain Riversdale, 72 
Grip, 41, 46 


' Grooming, 167 


= = 


Gsrooms, 162 

Ground, size of, 307 
Guest, Mr. Winston, 62 
Guinea grass, 262 


Half-Shots, 60 

Handicapping, 25, 36, 314 
Committee, 314 
invention of system of, 293 

Handles, 41 

Hands, 229 
light, 126 

Hanoverian Pelham, 245 

Harvard Polo Club, 294 

Hay, 164 

Head, of pony, 148, 193 
cylindrical or tapered, 65 
long or short, 63, 64 

Height of ponies, 21 

Hind, limbs, pony’s, 155 
quarters, pony’s, 155 


Hingham Polo Club, 294 
History, 17-26 

Hitchcock, Mr. Tommy, 288 
Hitting hard, 85, 112 
Hobbs, Mr., 115 

Horse, wooden, 28 
Horsemanship, 27, 125, 263 
Hurlingham Club, 19, 20 
‘‘Hurricanes,” 73 


India, 18 

‘‘Indian Pilgrims,” 72 

Indian Polo Association, 19 

Individualism, 275 

International, Competition, 272 
polo, 25 

Ireland, polo in, 19 

Ispahan, 18 

Italy, 20 


Jab Shot, 59 

Jaeger Cooling Sheet, 173 
Jeypur Team, 73 
Jodhpur, 71 

‘Jupiter,’ 140 


Kenya Colony, 20 

Kishengarh, Maharajah of, 72 
Knees of pony, 152 

Knocking about, 235 
Kutub-ud-Din Aibak, Sultan, 17 


Ladak, 18 
Lameness, 168 
Lateral impulsion, 190 
Latham, Mr. Peter, 78 
Legs, action of the rider’s, 231 
care of pony’s, 168 
Length, 53 
Linseed, 164, 259 
Lockett, Lieut.-Col. Vivian, 73 
Loft, 53 
Long, heads, 63, 64 
reins, 177 


sticks, 65 


Lotions, cooling and absorbing, 
169 

Louis of Battenberg, Lieut. Prince, 
279 

Lucerne, 262 

Lunging, 177 


Made pony, 160 
Mahmud of Ghuzni, Sultan, 17 
Maltese Cross Menage, 221 
Manipur, 18 
Martingale, 246 
Mead, Mr., 115 
Meadow Brook Club, 19, 293 
Milburn, Mr. Devereux, 288 
Milford Haven, Marquess of, 279 
Miller, Captain E. D., 71 

Mr. E. D., 289 
Misshapen pony, 147 
Mohawk, 245 
Moody, Miss Helen Wills, 78 
Morris County Country Club, 293 
Mounted, hitting when, 32 

training for ponies, 181 
Mowing turf, 309 
Muscles, strengthening the, 127 
Myopia Club, 294. 


Navy, polo in the, 279-287 

Near-side, Backhander, 39, 51 
Forehander, 39, 49 
Under-the-neck Stroke, 57 

Neck, hitting under the pony’s, 97 
of pony, 150 

Nerves, 135 

Normal Grip, 42 

No. 1, 117 

No. 2, 113 

No. 3, 111, 120 


Oat hay, 262 

Oats, 164 

Off-side, Backhanders, 33, 39, 47 
Forehand Stroke, 30 
Forehander, 39, 44 


342 
Off-side Under-the-neck Stroke, 


57 
“Old Cantabs,” 72, 73 
Organizing capacity, 273 
Origin, 17 
Oyster Bay Polo Club, 294 


Pace, 22, 77, 80, 275 

Palm-Grip, 42 

Parada handle, 41 

Passaging, 190-192 

Patiala, 71 

Pelhams, 245 

Penalties, 38 

Penalty, Hits, 94 
No. 2, 94 
No. 3, 96 
No. 4, 96 
No. 5, 96 
No. 6, 96 

Persia, 20 

Philadelphia Country Club, 293 

Philippines, the, 20 

Physical Exercises, 125-132 

Placing, 106, 117 

Player, education of the, 263-271 

Points of pony, 146 

Ponies, attention 

ground, 172 

beginner’s, 140 
body of, 155 
character of, 146 
chests, 152 
elbows of, 152 
exercise for, 249 
feet, 154 
first-season, 144, 159 
forearms, 152 
forelegs, 152 
heads, 148 
hind limbs, 155 
hind quarters, 155 
knees, 152 
made, 160 
misshapen, 147 


to, on the 


INDEX 


Ponies, necks, 150 
previously-ridden, 157 
price of, 157 
quality of, 145 
shoulders, 150 
size of, 145 
unbroken, 144, 145 
withers, 150 

Poona Horse, 72 

Positioning, early, 105 

Practice, 121 
wooden-horse, 123 

Pressure bandage, 169 

Previously-ridden pony, 157 

Price of pony, 157 

Pull, 39 

Pulled Shots, 56 

Pulling, treatment of a pony 

which takes to, 234 

Pulu, 17 

Push Shot, 59 


Queen’s Bays, 71 
Quickness, 113, 115 


Raw barley, 257 

Rawlinson, Lord, 18 

Referee, 35 

Reliability, 104 

Rest Position, 40 

Reverse Grip, 42 

Revival of polo, 18 

Ricketts, Captain R. L., 71 

Riding-off, 123 

Roarke, Captain, 52, 57 

Rockaway Club, 294 

Rolling, ball, effect of a, 55 
turf, 309 

R.N.P.A. Head, 54 


Saddlery, 170 
care of, 137 
St. Quintin, Col. T. A., 288 
Salt, 165 
Sandford, Mr., 73 
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Seat, a Secure, 225 
Seed, grass, 309 
Selfish play, 136 
Shoeing, 168 
Short, heads, 63, 64 
sticks, 65 
Shoulders of pony, 150 
Shouting, 273 
Singh, Sir Pertab, 71 
Sites for grounds, 308 
Size, of ground, 307 
of pony, 145 
Snaffle, 243 
“Snowball,” 140 
Spain, 20 
Spavins, 170 
Splints, 170 
Spoiled pony, bitting a, 246 
Stable routine, 162 
Stables, 166 
Sticks, 27, 61-67 
long or short, 65 
Stiff sticks, 61 
Strike, learning to, 28, 29 
Striking, 39-60 
Stroke, timing the, 47 
Strokes, Fancy, 59 
from the riding point of view, 
236 
Stubbornness in ponies, 177 
Sudan, 20 
Swing, 42 
learning to, 30 
plane of the, 46 


Tactics, 68-103 
Tapered heads, 65 
Throw-in, 36 

Tilden, Mr., 78 
Timing the Stroke, 47 
‘*Topping”’ the ball, 43 


Training, for ponies, 214 
ponies, 176 
special polo, 214 
Treacle, 165 
Trot, the, 194 
Turf for polo grounds, 309 
Turning a pony, 192 
Tuxedo Polo Club, 294 


Umpire, 35 

Umpire’s Card, 322 

Umpliring, 321 

Unbroken pony, 144, 145 
Under-the-neck Strokes, 57 
United States, polo in the, 288 
United States Polo Association, 20 
Upkeep of turf, 309 


Vaughan, Lieut.-Col. John, 72 


Walk, the, 187 
Watching for profit, 34 
“Watching the Ball,” 87, 122 
Water, 164 
for ponies, 260 
Watering turf, 313 
Watson, Mr. John, 70 
Weeds on polo grounds, 308 
Westchester, Country Club of, 293 
Cup, 25, 73 
Polo Club, 294; formation of, 
289 
Wheat, ‘‘bhoosa,”’ 261 
Whip, use of, in training, 180 
Whippy Sticks, 61 
Whitney, Mr. Harry Payne, 288 
Williams, Captain A. H., 73 
Wilson, Captain Herbert, 72 
Wintering ponies, 173 
Withers of pony, 150 
Wooden-horse Practice, 123 
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